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DISCLAIMER: 


The author and publisher are providing this book and its contents on 
an “as is” basis and make no representations or warranties of any kind 
with respect to this book or its contents. The author and publisher 
disclaim all such representations and warranties for a particular 
purpose. In addition, the author and publisher do not represent or 
warrant that the information accessible via this book is accurate, 
complete or current. 


Except as specifically stated in this book, neither the author or 
publisher, nor any authors, contributors, or other representatives will 
be liable for damages arising out of or in connection with the use of 
this book. This is a comprehensive limitation of liability that applies 
to all damages of any kind, including (without limitation) 
compensatory; direct, indirect or consequential damages, including for 
third parties. 


You understand that this book is not intended as a substitute for 
consultation with a licensed, educational, legal or finance 
professional. Before you use it in any way, you will consult a licensed 
professional to ensure that you are doing what’s best for your 
situation. 


This book provides content related to educational topics. As such, use 


of this book implies your acceptance of this disclaimer. 


Sports Betting 


Sports betting is the general activity of predicting sports results 
by making a wager on the outcome of a sporting event. Perhaps more 
so than other forms of gambling, the legality and general acceptance 
of sports betting varies from nation to nation. In North America, for 
example, sports gambling is generally forbidden, while in many 
European nations, bookmaking (the profession of accepting sports 
wagers) is regarded as an honorable occupation and, while highly 
regulated, is not criminalized. Proponents of legalized sports betting 
generally regard it as a hobby for sports fans that increases their 
interest in particular sporting events, thus benefitting the leagues, 
teams and players they bet on through higher attendances and 
television audiences. Opponents fear that, over and above the general 
ramifications of gambling, it threatens the integrity of amateur and 
professional sport, the history of which includes numerous attempts 
by sports gamblers to fix matches, although proponents counter that 
legitimate bookmakers will invariably fight corruption just as fiercely 
as governing bodies and law enforcement do. 
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Sports betting 


Types of bets 


Aside from simple wagers--betting a friend that one's favorite 
baseball team will win its division, for instance, or buying a football 
"square" for the Super Bowl--sports betting is commonly done through 
a bookmaker. Legal sports bookmakers exist throughout the world 
(perhaps most notably in Las Vegas). In areas where sports betting is 
illegal, bettors usually make their sports wagers with _ illicit 
bookmakers (known colloquially as "bookies") and on the Internet, 
where thousands of online bookmakers accept wagers on sporting 


events around the world. (In the United States, the legality of Internet 
wagering is ambiguous, due to the fact that online bookmakers 
generally operate outside of the U.S. Many online bookmakers do not 
accept wagers from the U.S. due to these unresolved legal questions.) 
The bookmaker earns a commission or "vigorish" by regarding the 
money at risk as less than the size of the bet placed. A common line is 
a $110 bet on a fair coin which pays $210 to win and $0 to lose. On 
this line, it costs $220 to bet both sides of the same coin 
simultaneously, but the combined bet always pays $210. The $10 loss 
constitutes the vig. There are opposing positions on whether the 
winner or loser can be construed as paying the vig, but this debate is 
not especially meaningful. If you view $110 to win $210 on a fair coin 
as $100 at risk, then it will appear as if the loser pays the vig; if you 
view the same line as $110 at risk, then it will appear as if the winner 
pays the vig. It happens that standard practice among bookies is to 
adjust odds so the amount at risk remains constant from the winning 
side of the proposition, hence the common perception that the loser 
pays the vig. Vigs expressed as percentages suffer from the same 
perceptual bias. On the line as given in this example, for a fair coin, 
the bookie has an expectation of making $5 for each $110 bet placed, 
which is often divided out and expressed as 4.5% Odds on teams or 
opponents are quoted in terms of the favorite (the team that is 
expected to win, thus requiring a riskier wager) and the underdog. 

Bookmakers generally offer two types of wagers on the winner of a 
sporting event: a straight-up or money line bet, or a point spread 
wager. Moneylines and straight-up prices are used to set odds on 
sports such as soccer, baseball and hockey (the scoring nature of 
which renders point spreads impractical) as well as individual vs. 
individual matches, like boxing. For these sports, bookmakers in 
Europe and Asia generally use straight-up odds, which are quoted 
based on a payout for a single bet unit; for example, a 2-1 favorite 
would be listed at a price of 1.50, whereas an underdog returning 
twice the amount wagered would be listed at a price of 3.00. 

American bookmakers generally use moneylines, which are quoted 
in terms of the amount required to win $100 on a favorite, or the 
amount paid for a $100 bet on an underdog. The amount "won" in a 
bet is the net amount over and above the initial bet. If a person wins 
$200 on a bet of $100, the bookmaker actually pays the winner $300 
(i.e. $200 plus the initial bet of $100). 

For example, a baseball game between the St. Louis Cardinals and 
Chicago Cubs might have a moneyline on St. Louis (the favorite) at 
-200 and Chicago (the underdog) at +180. A bettor looking to take St. 
Louis must risk $200 for every $100 he wishes to win over and above 
the initial $200 bet. A person wagering on Chicago will win $180 for 


every $100 he bets. 

The +180 moneyline on Chicago includes a 20 cent "dime line". 
Bookmakers generally use a "dime line" with moneylines to calculate 
the vigorish they receive on losing wagers. Without the 20 cent 
dimeline in the example above, the Chicago moneyline would be 
+200. 

For favorites of -120 to -150, the difference between the favorite 
and underdog is 10 cents; i.e., the underdog to a -120 favorite is 
priced at +110. The discrepancy between prices rises for favorites of 
-160 or higher. 

Unlike point spread bets, a moneyline wager requires only that the 
team wagered upon win the match. In sports such as baseball, where 
certain teams can be heavy favorites against weaker opponents 
(sometimes as much as -350 or higher), the moneyline system requires 
that a hefty sum be risked on the favorite, while enticing underdog 
players with a higher payout. 

In sports such as basketball and American football, rather than 
varying the money odds (which can be substantial in lopsided 
matches), the point spread is used. A point spread wager typically 
requires a bettor to risk $110 to win $100, the extra $10 being the 
bookmaker's vigorish if the wager loses. However, bettors backing the 
favorite collect only if their team wins by more than a specific victory 
margin, which is set at the time of the wager. Similarly, underdog 
bettors can collect even when their team loses, as long as they cover 
the point spread by losing by fewer points than were quoted by the 
bookmaker. For example, suppose that a college football game 
between Oklahoma and Kansas had Oklahoma as a 27 point favorite 
(quoted as Oklahoma -27, or Kansas + 27): 


* If Oklahoma defeats Kansas by more than 27 points, bettors on 
Oklahoma would receive $100 on a $110 bet. Kansas bettors 
lose the $110 they wagered. 

¢ If Kansas defeats Oklahoma, bettors on Kansas would receive 
$100 on a $110 bet. Oklahoma bettors lose the $110 they 
wagered. 

* If Kansas loses by less than 27 points, they have covered the 
spread. Bettors on both sides are then treated exactly as if 
Kansas had won the game. 

* If Oklahoma wins by exactly 27 points, the wager is called a 
"push", and neither side wins. Standard practice by USS. 
bookmakers is to return the stakes of all bettors on the game in 
full. To prevent pushes and ensure that they receive their 
commission on losing wagers, bookmakers often set point 
spreads that include a half-point. 


Another common wager available for sporting events involves 
predicting the combined total score between the competing teams in a 
game. Such wagers are known as "totals" or "over/unders." For 
example, the Oklahoma/Kansas football game described above might 
have a total of 55 points. A bettor could wager that both teams will 
combine for over 55 points, and play the "over." Or, she could predict 
that the score will fall under this amount, and play the "under." As 
with point spreads, bookmakers frequently set the totals at a number 
involving a half-point (i.e., 55.5), to reduce the occurrence of pushes. 

Many bookmakers offer several alternative bets, including the 
following: 


Proposition bets. These are wagers made on a very specific 
outcome of a match. Examples include guessing the number of 
goals each team scores in a soccer match, betting whether a 
wide receiver in a football game will net more or less than a set 
amount of total yardage, or wagering that a baseball player on 
one team will accumulate more hits than another player on the 
opposing team. 

Parlays. A parlay involves multiple bets (usually up to 12) and 
rewards successful bettors with a large payout. For example, a 
bettor could include four different wagers in a four-team parlay, 
whereby he is wagering that all four bets will win. If any of the 
four bets fails to cover, the bettor loses the parlay, but if all four 
bets win, the bettor receives a substantially higher payout 
(usually 10-1 in the case of a four-teamer) than if he made the 
four wagers separately. 

Run line, puck line or goal line bets. These are wagers offered as 
alternatives to straight-up/moneyline prices in baseball, hockey 
or soccer, respectively. These bets feature a fixed point spread 
that offers a higher payout for the favorite and a lower one for 
the underdog. For example, the above-described Cardinals/Cubs 
baseball game might offer a run line of St. Louis -1.5 (+100) 
and Chicago +1.5 (-120). A bettor taking St. Louis on the run 
line can avoid risking $200 to win $100 on the moneyline, but 
will collect only if the Cardinals win by 2 runs or more. 
Similarly, a run line wager on the Cubs will pay if Chicago loses 
by no more than a run, but it requires the bettor to risk $120 to 
win $100. 

Future wagers. This bet predicts a future accomplishment by a 
team or player. One example is a bet that a certain NFL team 
will win the Super Bowl for the upcoming season. Odds for such 
a bet generally are expressed in a ratio of units paid to unit 
wagered. The team wagered upon might be 50-1 to win the 


Super Bowl, which means that the bet will pay 50 times the 
amount wagered if the team does so. 


* See also Sports betting systems 


Bookmaking 


Most people believe that bookmakers attempt to "balance" their 
action, by adjusting their prices so that they get the same amount of 
money on both sides of a game. Theoretically, the bookmaker's only 
financial interest in the bets it accepts is the vigorish it takes from 
losing wagers, and it simply wants to ensure that the amount of 
wagers on each side is equal. In reality, however, bookmakers attempt 
to maximize their bottom line. While having an exactly equal amount 
of money wagered on each contestant would guarantee themselves a 
profit and eliminate their risk, that won't necessarily maximize their 
bottom line. They can make more money when they accept bets at 
odds which are "inflated" from those which are likely to occur. So for 
example, if the majority of their customers are going to bet on a team 
regardless of the price, they will set the price as high as possible. This 
is called "shading" the line. Generally, the public prefers to back the 
favorite, and unsophisticated bettors often show up during large 
events such as the Final Four and the Super Bowl. Some bookmakers 
actually offer different prices to different customers, using past bets as 
an indicator of who the customer will bet on as a way of additionally 
increasing their potential profit. 

With a match offering a point spread, however, bookmakers must 
be careful of moving the line too much. Assume, for example, that a 
large number of Oklahoma betters caused the line to be moved from 
27 points all the way to 29 points. If Oklahoma won the game by 28 
points, the bookmaker would have to pay both those who wagered 
that Oklahoma would win by 27 and those who took Kansas on the 29 
point spread. Bookmakers refer to such an event as "being middled." 
This famously occurred in the 1979 Super Bowl between the 
Pittsburgh Steelers and Dallas Cowboys, which American bookmakers 
still remember as "Black Sunday." For that game, bookmakers opened 
Pittsburgh as a 3.5 point favorite, and the line closed just before 
kickoff at Pittsburgh -4.5. Pittsburgh won the game 35-31, enabling 
both those who took the Steelers -3.5 and those who wagered on the 
Cowboys +4.5 to collect. 

Sometimes, a point spread is set at an amount that equals a 
common margin of victory for a particular sporting event. For 
instance, American football games are often decided by 3 points (the 


amount awarded for a field goal) or 7 points (the amount awarded for 
a touchdown with a successful extra-point attempt). In the case of a 
football game where the favorite is -7, moving the line up or down 
would likely result in a middle if the favorite wins by exactly 7 points. 
In this situation, the bookmaker may choose to adjust the vigorish in 
response to unbalanced action, rather than move the point spread. If 
the 7 point favorite is getting the most wagers, a bookmaker may 
change the vigorish on that team from -7 (-110) to -7 (-120), and 
move the underdog to +7 (+100). Once this occurs, bettors looking 
to wager on the favorite must risk $120 for every $100 they wish to 
win, while underdog players will get even money for every dollar they 
wager. 

A bookmaker's line can be influenced by one or several large 
wagers made on a match. Bookmakers pay particular attention to the 
bets of a professional sports gambler, commonly known within the 
industry as a "sharp" or "wiseguy." Some bookmakers will not accept 
bets from bettors they believe fit in this category. As a result, 
professionals use "beards" to make the bets for them. Groups of 
professionals who work together are known as a "syndicate." These 
syndicates will often place large wagers with several books 
simultaneously, causing the prices to move quickly. Observers refer to 
these fast line movements as "steam." 

Conversely, bettors who are primarily recreational are referred to 
as "squares". Online, there are certain betting shops that cater more 
towards sharps and those toward squares. Shops that cater towards 
professionals generally have higher (or no) upper betting limits and 
offer lower vigorish, while making some of the money back on fees for 
withdrawals or minimum bets. Meanwhile, "square" shops generally 
have lower betting limits and offer more sigmup bonuses. In return, 
they charge the standard 11-to-10 vigorish, and offer worse 
moneylines than the "sharp" shops. In many of the minor sports, 
sharps make up the majority of bettors, while for large public sporting 
events such as the NCAA Men's Division I Basketball Championship 
and the Super Bowl, recreational bettors make up almost 90% of the 
betting action at sportsbooks, and are the top betting events both in 
Nevada and online. [1] 

Because of how lines move quickly during sporting events, 
arbitrage betting is possible. Theoretically, this will guarantee a small 
profit of 3-6% when a person bets on one line at one shop and on the 
opposite line at another shop. However, a large sum of capital is 
required for the amount of reward, and great care must be exercised 
to avoid accidentally betting on the same side at both shops. Arbitrage 
situations are commonly found during halftime and intermission 
periods, where there is a limited amount of time for each bookmaker 


to determine the line and accept bets. 
The Federal Wire Act of 1961 was an attempt by the US 
government to prevent illegal bookmaking. 


Betting scandals 


Historically, sports betting has been associated with a number of 
unsavory characters, which has a lot to do with its desultory legal 
treatment throughout the world. Organized crime notoriously has 
relied upon sports betting for money laundering or funding purposes. 
The corruption or threat of a boxer to take a dive at the x round is a 
frequent theme in mafia-related movies. All of the American 
professional sports leagues, as well as the National College Athletic 
Association (NCAA), take stringent measures to disassociate 
themselves from sports gambling. Nevertheless, sports history is 
riddled with several incidents of athletes conspiring with gamblers to 
fix the outcomes of sporting events, or criminals acting against 
athletes whose on-field performance affected their wagers. 


* In 1919, gamblers bribed several members of the Chicago White 
Sox to throw the World Series. This became known as the Black 
Sox Scandal and was recounted in book and movie form as 
"Eight Men Out". 

* In 1978, mobsters connected with the New York Lucchese crime 
family, among them Henry Hill and Jimmy Conway, organized a 
point shaving scheme with key members of the Boston College 
basketball team. 

* Andrés Escobar, a Colombian defender, was murdered shortly 
after his return from the 1994 World Cup, where he scored an 
own goal, the first of a 2-1 defeat to the USA that knocked out 
the Colombians at the first phase. In the most believed 
explanation, the Medellin drug cartel bet large sums of money 
that Colombia would advance, and blamed the Medellin-born 
Escobar for the loss. [2] 

* In 1994, a comprehensive point shaving scheme organized by 
campus bookmaker Benny Silman and involving players from 
the Arizona State University men's basketball team was 
uncovered with the assistance of Las Vegas bookmakers, who 
grew suspicious over repeated large wagers being made against 
Arizona State.[3] 

* On 10 February 1999, a plot to disable the floodlights of The 
Valley during a Charlton-Liverpool match was discovered. Three 
individuals were arrested, and the scam tracked to Malaysia, 


where the Premiership is very popular, and bets frequent. [4] 

In early 2000, Hansie Cronje, then highly-regarded captain of 
the South African cricket team, rocked the cricketing world with 
frank admissions of match-fixing. Hansie admitted to receiving 
more than $140,000 USD from London-based bookies to 
influence aspects of his team's performance. For example, he 
convinced Herschelle Gibbs to score less than 20 runs in a One 
Day International for a $15,000 USD reward. Hansie received a 
lifetime ban from any involvement in professional cricket but he 
maintained throughout his numerous trials that he never 
consipired to fix overall match results. He died tragically in a 
plane crash in 2002, leaving behind many unanswered questions 
and a tainted legacy. 

In late 2004, the game between Panionios and Dinamo Tbilisi in 
the 2004-05 UEFA Cup was suspected of being fixed after 
British bookmakers detected an unusually high number of half- 
time bets for a 5-2 win for the Greek side, which was trailing 
0-1. As the final result ended up being 5-2, suspicions of fixing 
quickly emerged, but were quickly denied by both clubs, 
although UEFA started an investigation. [5] 

The Italian Football Federation said in October 2000 it had 
found eight players guilty of match-fixing. Three were from 
Serie A side Atalanta and the other five played for Serie B side 
Pistoiese. The players were Giacomo Banchelli, Cristiano Doni 
and Sebastiano Siviglia (all Atalanta) and Alfredo Aglietti, 
Massimiliano Allegri, Daniele Amerini, Gianluca Lillo and 
Girolamo Bizzarri (all Pistoiese). The charges related to an 
Italian Cup first round tie between the two sides in Bergamo on 
August 20, 2000 which ended 1-1. Atalanta scored at the end of 
the first half and Pistoiese equalised three minutes from full 
time. Atalanta qualified for the second round. Snai, which 
organises betting on Italian football, said later it had registered 
suspiciously heavy betting on the result and many of the bets 
were for a 1-0 halftime score and a fulltime score of 1-1. 

In early 2005, the German Football Association (DFB) revealed 
that referee Robert Hoyzer was under investigation for 
suspected betting on a first-round German Cup tie between 
regional league side Paderborn and Bundesliga club Hamburger 
SV in August 2004, and possibly fixing the match. In the match, 
HSV took a 2-0 lead, but Hoyzer sent off HSV striker Emile 
Mpenza in the first half for alleged dissent (a sending-off that 
many observers considered unwarranted), and later awarded 
Paderborn two dubious penalties. Paderborn went on to win 
4-2. Several days later, Hoyzer admitted to having fixed that 


match, as well as several others he worked. He went on to 
implicate other referees and several players in the scandal. 
Hoyzer himself was arrested on February 12 after evidence 
emerged that he may have fixed more matches than he had 
admitted to fixing. On February 16, UEFA announced that it 
would send an investigator to Athens to investigate possible 
links between this scandal and the aforementioned Panionios- 
Dinamo UEFA Cup tie. Eventually, Hoyzer was sentenced to 2 
years and 5 months in prison. The Croatian betting syndicate 
which had paid Hoyzer to fix matches was also found to be 
linked to the Panionios-Dinamo match. 

* In late September 2005, two referees (Edilson Pereira de 
Carvalho and Paulo Jose Danelon) were accused of fixing 
several matches in the Sao Paulo championship for an internet 
betting ring that moved over USD100,000 on each match day, 
receiving around USD 4,400 for each match [6]. In the following 
days, Armando Marques, president of the national commission 
of referees resigned and Nagib Fayad and Vanderlei Pololi, two 
businessmen, were arrested as suspects of working as 
middlemen between the referees and the corruption ring. In 
early October, a court ordered that the matches where Carvalho 
was the referee would have to be replayed and free to the 
public. No decision was made about Danelon's matches. 


Sports betting forums 


The Internet not only revolutioned the ability to bet online, but 
also the ability to communicate with like-minded bettors. Sports 
betting forums offer lively give and take where bettors discuss their 
predictions about games and help one another decide on profitable 
bets. 


Betting in fiction 


In the 1989 film Back To The Future Part II, after Marty and Doc 
travel to 2015, the old Biff Tannen takes a Sports Almanac back in 
time to give it to himself in 1955, advising his younger self to use it 
for betting on any forthcoming sports events up until 2000. Younger 
Biff does and becomes a millionaire, which creates an altered version 
of time which Marty and Doc encounter when they return to 1985. In 
order to restore the damage done from the bets, they need to travel to 
1955 and destroy the almanac before it is ever used. 
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Arbitrage betting 


Betting arbitrage is a particular case of arbitrage arising on betting 
markets due to either bookmakers' different opinions on event 
outcomes or plain errors. By placing one bet per each outcome with 
different betting companies, the bettor can make a profit. 

In the bettors’ slang an arbitrage is often referred to as an arb. A 
typical arb is around 2%, often less, however 4%-5% are also normal 
and during some special events they might reach 20%. 

Arbitrage betting is usually done on the web by researching prices 
(odds) on betting web sites or subscribing to one of the arb-hunting 
services. As an investment practice, it is not completely risk-free 
despite the commercially used terms 'no-risk' and risk-free betting. It 
involves relatively large sums of money (stakes are bigger than in 
normal betting) while another variety, betting investment, means 
placing relatively small bets systematically on overvalued odds most 
of which will lose but some win thus making a profit. 


Arbitrage in theory 


There are a number of potential arbitrage deals. Below is an 
explanation of some of them including formulas and risks associated 
with these arbitrage deals. The table below introduces a number of 
variables that will be used to formalise the arbitrage models. 


Variable - Explanation 
s1 Stake in outcome 1 


so Stake in outcome 2 


0, Odds for outcome 1 
02 Odds for outcome 2 
r; Return if outcome 1 occurs 


ro Return if outcome 2 occurs 
Arbitrage using bookmakers 


This type of arbitrage takes advantage of different odds offered by 
different bookmakers. Assume the following situation: 

The event to be bet on has only two distinct outcomes (e.g. a 
tennis match - either Federer wins or Henman wins). 


Outcome | Bookmaker 1 | Bookmaker2 
Outcome 1-1.3-1.5 
Outcome 2 - 4.3 - 3 


Placing a back bet of $100 on outcome 1 with bookmaker 2 and of 
$35 on outcome 2 with bookmaker 1 covers both possible outcomes 
and provides a profit of $15 if outcome 1 occurs, and a profit of $20.5 
if outcome 2 occurs. 

Hedging the bets to one side or the other can provide the bettor 
with a ‘risk free' winnings. For instance if $50 was bet on outcome 2 
with bookmaker 1 instead of the $35 in the example above, nothing 
would be won or lost if outcome 1 was the result ($100 x 1.5 = $150, 
covering the total of the two bets), however if outcome 2 was the final 
result then the overall profit would be $65. 

Let's formalise this arbitrage model. r; and r2 can be calculated as 
follows: 

ry = 81 * (01 1) + S82 

r2 = S1S2 * (02 1) 

Plugging the numbers from the above example into the formulas 
gives: 

r; = 1001.3 1) + 30 = 0 

r2 = 100 30(3 1) = 40 

However, these calculations can be done for you with an arbitrage 
calculator. 


Arbitrage using betting exchanges 


Betting exchanges open up a new range of arbitrage possibilities 
since it is possible to back as well as lay an event. Arbitrage using only 
the back or lay side might occur on betting exchanges. It is in 
principle the same as the arbitrage using different bookmakers. 
Arbitrage using back and lay side is possible if a lay bet provides 
lower odds than a back bet. 
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Calcutta 


A Calcutta Auction is an open auction held in conjunction with a golf 
tournament, horse race, or similar contest with multiple entrants. It is 
popular in Backgammon and is currently enjoying rising popularity for 
NCAA Basketball pools during March Madness. 

Bidding for each contestant begins in random order, with only one 
contestant being bid upon at any time. Accordingly, participants 
(originally in Calcutta, India, from where this technique was first 
recorded by the Colonial British) bid among themselves to "buy" each 
of the contestants, with each contestant being assigned to the highest 
bidder. The contestant will then pay out to the owner a predetermined 
proportion of the pool depending on how it performs in the 
tournament. While variations in payoff schedules exist, in an NCAA 
Basketball tournament (64 teams, single elimination) the payoffs 
could resemble the following schedule: 1 win - 0.25%, 2 wins - 2%, 3 
wins - 4%, 4 wins - 8%, 5 wins - 16%, tournament winner with 6 wins 
- 32%. 

The most interesting element of Calcutta Auctions is in 
determining an appropriate wager for each contestant, as the payoff 
will directly hinge on the size of the pot and thereby the size of the 
bids being placed. Thus the value of each team fluctuates during the 
course of the betting. For example, even if a bidder knew the Tar 
Heels would be the tournament winner and thus pay out 32% of the 
pool, she would still be unsure of the exact value of the team (unless it 
was the last team being bid on) as the payout would depend on the 
sum total of all winning bids. 

This is similar to parimutuel betting, in that the winnings are 
awarded from the total pool of bets, but differs in that only one player 
can bet on any one contestant. However, a player may purchase as 
many contestants as they desire. 
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Daily double 


A daily double is a type of wager offered by horse and dog racing 
tracks. It requires bettors to select the winners of two consecutive 
races. Because of the increased diffculty of picking two straight 
winners, wining daily double bets often pay off at relatively high 
odds. 

The daily double was the first so-called "exotic" wager to be offered 
by American racetracks. The wager was typically offered only for the 
first two races of each day's program, as an enticement for spectators 
to arrive early for the entire program (and hopefully wager more). As 
with all other American racing wagers, the "double" is conducted in 
parimutuel fashion, with the number of betting interests in the daily 
double pool equal to the product of the number of runners in both 
races — in other words, if there are ten entries in the first race and 
eight in the second, there will be 80 separate betting interests, one for 
each combination. By sheer mathmatics, this results in the higher 
payoffs than those found in straight betting for win, place or show. 

For many years, the daily double was the only exotic wager 
offered. Later on, the exacta was also offered on select races during 
each program. The wagers were offered only a few times each day 
largely because of the limitations of electro-mechanical totalisator 
systems. When computer technology took over, many more exotic 
wagers were introduced, such as the trifecta, superfecta and pick 6. 
The higher payouts for these wagers tended to diminish interest in the 
"old fashioned" daily double, but it is still offered at all tracks, 
sometimes more than once during a program. (A "late double" is 
frequently offered on the last two races on a program.) 

The "Pick 3" and "Pick 4" wagers are derived from the daily double; 
they require bettors to pick the winners of three or four consectutive 
races. These are offetn offered on a "rolling" basis — a rolling pick 3 
on races one through three, another on races two through four, and so 
on throughout the day. 

Occasional doubles are offered on important races contested on 
separate days. The most prominent example of the "Oaks-Derby 
Double" offered by Churchill Downs, where bettors pick the winners of 
the Kentucky Oaks and Kentucky Derby. The Oaks is run the day 
before the Derby. 
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Point shaving 


Point shaving, in organized sports, is a type of match fixing where 
the perpetrators try to prevent a team from covering a published point 
spread. Unlike other forms of match fixing, sports betting invariably 


motivates point shaving. A point shaving scheme generally involves a 
sports gambler and one or more players of a sports team. In exchange 
for a bribe, the player or players agree to ensure that their team will 
not cover the point spread. The gambler then wagers against that 
team. 

Point shaving occurs most frequently in amateur and collegiate 
sports, whose athletes are presumably more vulnerable to a gambler's 
bribery than professionals. Professional-level players earn significant 
sums of money each year, whereas collegiate players are prevented by 
strict regulations from earning compensation for their play. 

Basketball is a particularly easy medium for shaving points because 
of the scoring tempo of the game and the ease by which one player 
can influence key events. By deliberately missing shots or committing 
well-timed turnovers or fouls, a corrupt player can covertly ensure 
that his team fails to cover the point spread, without causing them to 
lose the game (or to lose so badly that suspicions are aroused). 
Although the NCAA has adopted a zero tolerance policy with respect 
to gambling activity by its players, some critics believe it unwittingly 
encourages point shaving due to its strict rules regarding amateurism, 
combined with the large amount of money wagered on its games. 


Point shaving perpetrators 


Henry Hill 
Benny Silman 
Stevin Smith 
Richie Perry 
Matthew Wood 


References in popular culture 


The 1974 movie The Longest Yard features a main character, Paul 
Crewe, who is thrown out of the NFL for point shaving. There was also 
a remake of The Longest Yard in 2005 staring Adam Sandler. 

In an episode of The Sopranos, "The Rat Pack", it is mentioned that 
New York mob boss Carmine Lupertazzi invented point shaving. 
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Spread betting 


Spread betting is a form of gambling on the outcome of any event 


where the more accurate the gamble, the more is won and conversely 
the less accurate the more is lost. A bet is made against a 'spread' (or 
index), on whether the outcome will be above or below the spread. 
The amount won or lost depends on the level of the index at the end 
of the event. The spread represents the index firms' margin. 

The concept has a long history in American sports betting and was 
exported to the United Kingdom in the 1980s. In North America the 
bettor usually bets that the difference in the scores of two teams will 
be less than or greater than a value specified by the bookmaker. For 
example, if a bettor places a bet on an underdog in an American 
football game when the spread is 3.5 points, he is said to take the 
points; he will win his bet if the underdog's score plus 3.5 points is 
greater than the favourite's score. If he had taken the favourite, he 
would have been giving the points and would win if the favourite's 
score less 3.5 points was greater than the underdog's score. 

Spreads may be specified in half-point fractions to avoid ties, or 
pushes. The winner of a North American spread bet wins the amount 
that he has bet, while a losing bettor loses the amount wagered plus 
the bookmaker's commission, which is commonly known as the 
vigorish or vig, and is usually 10 per cent of the original wager; in the 
United Kingdom both sides are held at odds of 9-10. In North 
American betting a push is treated as if no bet at all had been made, 
while in the United Kingdom "dead heat" rules apply, resulting in a net 
loss of £5 on a £100 wager due to the 9-10 odds of the proposition. 

If a key player on a side is marginally injured and may or may not 
play, the "sports book" — or establishment that handles the bets — 
may declare the game off-limits to bettors (by not quoting any spread 
at all on it), or may "circle" the game; in the latter scenario, lower 
maximum amounts for each bet are enforced (typically $5,000 instead 
of the $25,000 limit observed at most Las Vegas sports books) and 
certain specialty wagers, such as "teasers," are banned on either side in 
the game. (A "teaser" is a bet that alters the spread in the bettor's 
favour by a predetermined margin, often six points - for example, if 
the line is 3.5 points and the bettor wants to place a "teaser" bet on 
the underdog, he takes 9.5 points instead; a teaser bet on the favourite 
would mean that the bettor takes 2.5 points instead of having to give 
the 3.5. In return for the additional points, the payout if the bettor 
wins is less than even money. At some establishments, the "reverse 
teaser" also exists, which alters the spread against the bettor, who gets 
paid off at more than even money if the bet wins.) 

In the United Kingdom spread betting has come to resemble the 
futures market. The bets are usually on the outcome of sporting events 
or indeed on financial instruments, but the firms often offer bets on 
more arbitrary events - such as the number of corners during a 


football match or the total shirt numbers of the goal scorers. 

Unlike fixed odds betting the amount won or lost can be very 
large, as there is no single stake to limit the maximum losses. 
However, it is usually possible to place a "stop loss" with the 
bookmaker, automatically closing the bet if the value of the spread 
moves against the better by a specified amount. "Stop wins" are the 
opposite -- closing the bet when the spread moves in a better's favour 
by a specified amount. 

Example: In a soccer match between Liverpool and Everton the 
spread for corners is 12-13, the index firm believes there will be 12 or 
13 corners in total during the match. A bettor approaches the firm 
with the belief that there will be more than 13 corners during the 
game, the bettor 'buys' at £25 a point at 13. If the final total of corners 
is 16 the bettor has won, receiving 3 x £25. If the final total of corners 
is 10, the bettor loses 3 x £25. A 'sell' transaction is similar except 
made against the bottom value of the spread. Often there is live 
pricing, which changes the spread during the course of an event 
allowing a profit to be increased or a loss minimized. 

In North American sports betting many of these wagers would be 
classified as over-under (or, more commonly today, total) bets rather 
than spread bets. However, these are for one side or another of a total 
only, and do not increase the amount won or lost as the actual moves 
away from the bookmaker's prediction. Instead, over-under or total 
bets are handled much like point-spread bets on a team, with the 
usual 10% commission applied. Many Nevada sports books will allow 
these bets to be used in parlays, just like team point-spread bets, 
making it possible to bet, for instance, "the Packers and the over," and 
be paid if both the Packers "cover" the point spread and the total score 
is higher than the book's prediction. (Such parlays usually pay off at 
odds of 13:5 with no "vig," just as a standard two-team parlay would.) 

The mathematical analysis of spreads and spread betting is a large 
and growing subject. For example, sports which have simple 1 point 
scoring systems (e.g. baseball, hockey, and soccer) may be analysed 
using Poisson and Skellam statistics. 
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Tote board 


A tote board is a large, numeric or alphanumeric display used to 
convey information, typically at a race track (to display the odds or 
payoffs for each horse) or at a telethon (to display the total amount 
donated to the charitable organization sponsoring the event). 

The first tote boards were manufactured for the horse racing 


industry by the American Totalizator Company, and "tote board" is 
probably a colloquialism for totalizator. 
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Betting exchanges 


A betting exchange is a p2p gambling website acting as a broker 
between parties for the placement of bets. The concept is similar to 
that of a stock exchange or a futures exchange, where in this case the 
commodity being traded is a bet, rather than a stock or futures 
contract. Most betting on a betting exchange is a form of fixed odds 
gambling. 


History 


The concept was first brought to the public by the UK website 
Flutter.com in May 2000 in person-to-person betting form, followed 
closely by UK-based Betfair in June 2000. Betfair embraced a pure 
exchange model - one Flutter later adopted and even improved upon 
in places - but first-mover advantage proved decisive for Betfair. 
Though Flutter managed to climb to a reported 30% market share, 
Flutter's backers were content to broker a merger which left Betfair 
the dominant partner by a reported ratio of 84:16. Post merger, 
Flutter's customers were transferred to Betfair's system, which was 
later upgraded to embrace some of Flutter's functionality. Betfair went 
from strength to strength and controls a reported 90% of global 
exchange activity today. In late 2004, Betfair announced a rescue 
package which resulted in it absorbing the customers of Sporting 
Options, which had gone into administration with debts in excess of 
£5 million. 

As with other types of exchanges, betting exchanges thrive on 
liquidity and customers tend to focus on the exchange where they are 
confident their bet can be paired up with a matching counterbet. 
Breaking with British tradition, Betfair uses decimal odds instead of 
fractional (traditional) odds because they are more popular globally. 
Some of its competitors allow customers to use fractional odds if they 
prefer. 

Exchanges make their money by charging a commission which is 
calculated as a percentage of net winnings for each customer on each 
event, or market. Gamblers whose betting activities have traditionally 
been restricted by bookmakers (normally for winning too much 
money) have found these sites a boon since they are now able to place 


bets of a size unrestricted by the exchange - the only restriction is that 
one or more opposing customers need to be willing match their bets. 
Moreover, the odds available on a betting exchange are usually better 
than those offered by bookmakers in spite of the commission charged. 
Exchanges have their limitations. Exchanges are not suited to 
unrestricted multiple parlay betting. Betfair does offer accumulators of 
their own content management construction, but these are limited in 
number. Users cannot determine the outcomes contained in 
accumulators themselves. Exchanges also tend to restrict the odds that 
can be offered to between 1.01 (1/100) and 1000 (999/1). 
Unsurprisingly, Betfair's success has attracted a number of rivals. 


"Laying" an outcome 


Exchanges also offer the opportunity to lay outcomes, which is to 
bet that a particular participant in an event will lose. This is the 
position bookmakers take when offering a bet for somebody to back 
that the participant will win. 

For example, if someone thinks Team A will win a competition, he 
may wish to back that selection. A bookmaker offering the punter that 
bet would be laying that selection. The two parties will agree the 
backer's stake and the odds. If the team loses, the layer/bookmaker 
keeps the backer's stake. If the team wins, the layer will pay the 
backer winnings based on the odds agreed. 

As every bet transacted requires a backer and a layer, and the 
betting exchange is not a party to the bets transacted on it, any betting 
exchange requires both backers and layers. Of course, the distinction 
is moot: A layer is always simply backing the opposite outcome. 
Laying the home team is the same as backing the visiting team to win 
or draw. Laying one horse in a race is just the same as backing all of 
the other horses to win. 


Controversy 


The fact gamblers can now lay outcomes on the exchanges has 
resulted in criticism from traditional bookmakers including the UK's 
"Big Three" - Coral, Ladbrokes and William Hill. These firms argue 
that granting "anonymous" punters the ability to bet that an outcome 
will not happen is causing corruption in sports such as horse racing 
since it is much easier to ensure a horse will lose a race. 

Exchanges counter that, while corruption is possible on any 
gambling platform, the bookies' arguments are motivated not by 


concern for the integrity of sport but by commercial interests. 
Exchanges also assert they are well aware of who their customers are 
and some have signed agreements with governing bodies of sport 
including the Jockey Club, with whom they insist they will co-operate 
with fully if the latter suspects corruption to have taken place. In the 
summer of 2004, Betfair provided data to investigators, including the 
City of London Police which on September 1 lead to 16 arrests on 
charges related to race fixing. Among those arrested was champion 
jockey Kieren Fallon, whose case remains before the courts. 
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Betting strategy 


Betting strategies or betting systems are approaches to gambling 
intended to increase the odds of winning. 


Independent Events 


The following betting strategies have been recorded as being 
applied to games which operate on independent events. For such 
games, the odds of a particular outcome are identical for every bet 
played. No such strategy can beat the house edge (if any) in the long 
run, and all of them trade off many small wins for a big loss or vice 
versa. 


+ Martingale - doubling bet after each loss until a win is achieved 
(or fails when the amount of the bet becomes excessive). 
* Kelly criterion; 
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Kelly criterion 


The Kelly Criterion or as it is sometimes referred to as the Kelly 
formula is a formula used to maximize the long-term growth rate of 
repeated plays of a given gamble that has positive expected value. The 
formula specifies the percentage of the current bankroll to be bet at 
each iteration of the game. In addition to maximizing the growth rate 
in the long run, the formula has the added benefit of having zero risk 
of ruin, as the formula will never allow a loss of 100% of the bankroll 


on any bet. An assumption of the formula is that currency and bets are 
infinitely divisible, though this is met for practical purposes if the 
bankroll is large enough. 

The most general statement of the Kelly criterion is that long-term 
growth rate is maximized by finding the fraction f* of the bankroll 
that maximizes the expectation of the logarithm of the results. For 
simple bets with two outcomes, one involving losing the entire 
amount bet, and the other involving winning the bet amount 
multiplied by the payoff odds, the following formula can be derived 
from the general statement: 


f* = (bp - q) / b where f£* = percentage of current 
bankroll to wager; b = odds received on the wager; p 
= probability of winning; q = probability of losing 
= 1-=-p: 


As an example, if a gamble has a 40% chance of winning (p = 
0.40), but the gambler receives 2:1 odds on a winning bet, the 
gambler should bet 10% of her bankroll at each opportunity, in order 
to maximize the long-run growth rate of the bankroll. 

For even-money bets (i.e. when b = 1), the formula can be 
simplified to: 


f* = 2p -1 


The Kelly Criterion was originally developed by AT&T Bell 
Laboratories physicist John Larry Kelly, Jr, based on the work of his 
colleague Claude Shannon, which applied to noise issues arising over 
long distance telephone lines. Kelly showed how Shannon's 
information theory could be applied to the problem of a gambler who 
has inside information about a horse race, trying to determine the 
optimum bet size. The gambler's inside information need not be 
perfect (noise-free) in order for him to exploit his edge. Kelly's formula 
was later applied by another colleague of Shannon's, Edward O. 
Thorp, both in blackjack and in the stock market. [1] 


Cited References 


1.* American Scientist online: Bettor Math, article and book 
review by Elwyn Berlekamp 
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Kelly gambling 


Kelly gambling is an application of information theory to gambling 
and (with some ethical and legal reservations) investing. An important 
but simple relation exists between the amount of side information a 
gambler obtains and the expected exponential growth of his capital 
(Kelly). The so-called equation of ill-gotten gains can be expressed 
in logarithmic form as 


t 
E log A; = log Kg + ye H; 
i=l 


for an optimal betting strategy, where Ko is the initial capital, Kt is 
the capital after the tth bet, and Hi is the amount of side information 
obtained concerning the ith bet (in particular, the mutual information 
relative to the outcome of each betable event). This equation applies 
in the absence of any transaction costs or minimum bets. When these 
constraints apply (as they invariably do in real life), another 
important gambling concept comes into play: the gambler (or 
unscrupulous investor) must face a certain probability of ultimate 
ruin, which is known as the gambler's ruin scenario. Note that even 
food, clothing, and shelter can be considered fixed transaction costs 
and thus contribute to the gambler's probability of ultimate ruin. 

This equation was the first application of Shannon's theory of 
information outside its prevailing paradigm of data communications 
(Pierce). 
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Martingale 


Originally, martingale referred to a class of betting strategies popular 
in 18th century France. The simplest of these strategies was designed 
for a game in which the gambler wins his stake if a coin comes up 
heads and loses it if the coin comes up tails. The strategy had the 
gambler double his bet after every loss, so that the first win would 
recover all previous losses plus win a profit equal to the original stake. 
Since a gambler with infinite wealth is guaranteed to eventually flip 
heads, the martingale betting strategy was seen as a sure thing by 
those who practiced it. Unfortunately, none of these practitioners in 
fact possessed infinite wealth, and the exponential growth of the bets 
would quickly bankrupt those foolish enough to use the martingale 


after even a moderately long run of bad luck. 


Analysis 


Suppose that someone applies the martingale betting system at an 
American roulette table, with 0 and 00 values; a bet on either red or 
black will win 18 times out of each 38. If the player's initial bankroll 
is $160 and the betting unit is $10, the player will make a win in 
approximately 96% of sessions, gaining an average of $4.30 from each 
winning session. In the remaining 4% of sessions, the player will 
"bust", exhausting his bankroll, for a loss of $160. It follows then that 
the average session losses of a gambler employing this strategy are 
$2.27. Given a larger bankroll, the odds of making a win before 
running out of cash increase; however, the average winnings grow 
more slowly than the average losses, so the game remains a losing 
proposition. 

Modern casinos generally have table minimums and maximums to 
prevent players from doubling their bets more than five or six times, 
rendering the martingale system obsolete. 
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Risk premium 


A risk premium is the minimum difference between the expected 
value of an uncertain bet that a person is willing to take and the 
certain value that he is indifferent to. 


Example 


Suppose a game show participant may choose one of two doors, 
one that hides $1,000 and one that hides $0. Further suppose that the 
host also allows the contestant to take $500 instead of choosing a 
door. All three options (door 1, door 2, or take $500) have the same 
expected value of $500, so there is no risk premium for choosing the 
doors over the guaranteed $500. 

A contestant unconcerned about risk is indifferent to these choices. 
However, a risk averse contestant may be more likely to choose no 
door and accept the guaranteed $500. 

If too many contestants are risk averse, the game show may 
encourage selection of the riskier choices (door 1 or door 2) by 
creating a risk premium. If the game show offers $2,000 behind the 
good door, increasing to $1,000 the expected value of choosing doors 


1 or 2, the risk premium becomes $500 (i.e., $1,000 expected value - 
$500 guaranteed amount). Contestants with a minimum acceptable 
rate of return of $500 or more will likely choose a door instead of 
accepting the guaranteed $500. 


Finance 


In finance, the risk premium can be the expected rate of return 
above the risk-free interest rate. 


* Debt: In terms of bonds it usually refers to the credit spread (the 
difference between the bond interest rate and the risk-free rate). 

+ Equity: In the equity market it is the returns of a company stock, 
a group of company stock, or all stock market company stock, 
minus the risk-free rate. The return from equity is the dividend 
yield and capital gains. The risk premium for equities is also 
called the equity premium. 


The white paper Equity Risk Premium: Expectations Great and Small 
notes that “it is dangerous to engage in simplistic analyses of historical 
ERPs to generate ex ante forecasts that differ from the realized mean.” 
Standard & Poor’s states “the most correct method is to use an 
arithmetic average of historical returns.” 
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Bookmakers 


A bookmaker, bookie or turf accountant, is an organisation or a 
person that takes bets and may pay winnings depending upon results 
and, depending on the nature of the bet, the odds. Bookmaking may 
be legal or illegal, and may be regulated; in the United Kingdom it 
was at times both regulated and illegal, in that licences were required 
but no debts arising from gambling could be enforced through the 
courts. Bookmaking is generally illegal in the United States, with 
Nevada being a notable exception. 

In some countries, such as Singapore and Canada, the only legal 
bookmaker is state-owned and operated. In Canada, this is part of the 
lottery program and is known as Sport Select. 

Most bookmakers in the USA bet on college and professional 
sports, though in the UK they offer a wider range of bets, notably on 
political elections. The probability that it will snow on Christmas day 
is another common event for betting in the UK. 

By adjusting the odds in his favour or by having a point spread, the 


bookmaker will aim to guarantee a profit by achieving a ‘balanced 
book', either by getting an equal number of bets for each outcome, or 
(when he is offering odds) by getting the amounts wagered on each 
outcome to reflect the odds. When a large bet comes in, a bookmaker 
can also try to lay off the risk by buying bets from other bookmakers. 
The bookmaker does not generally attempt to make money from the 
bets themselves, but rather profiting from the event regardless of the 
outcome. 

Traditionally, bookmakers have been located at the racecourse, but 
improved TV coverage and laxer laws have allowed betting in shops 
and casinos in most countries. In the UK, bookies still chalk up the 
odds on boards beside the race course and use tic-tac to signal the 
odds between their staff and to other bookies. 

In 1961, Harold Macmillan's Conservative Government legalized 
betting shops and tough measures were enacted to ensure that 
bookmakers remained honest. A large and respectable industry has 
grown since. At one time there were over 15,000 betting shops in the 
U.K. Now, through consolidation, they have been reduced to about 
8,500. Currently there are four major bookmakers in the United 
Kingdom: William Hill, Ladbrokes, Coral, and state-owned ToteSport. 

Increasingly, gamblers are turning to the use of betting exchanges 
which automatically match Back and Lay bets between different 
bettors, thus effectively cutting out the bookmaker's traditional profit 
margin. Some bookmakers have even taken to using betting exchanges 
as a way of laying off unfavourable bets and thus reducing their 
overall exposure. 

Sometimes, savvy individuals set up an illegal book in an attempt 
to make money - a scene often seen in films, sitcoms and so on. One of 
the most infamous real-life illegal bookmakers was Robert Angleton of 
Houston, Texas. Not only was he a bookie, but he also was a police 
informant about his smaller rivals. When they were shuttered, he took 
their business. His bookmaking scheme ended with the death of his 
wife, Doris Angleton. 
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SP bookmaking 


Starting price or SP bookmaking literally refers to taking bets at fixed 
odds, i.e. a fixed starting price, as opposed to the totalisator model of 
betting. This form of gambling was only legal in Australia for 
bookmakers operating on the course or racetrack, and so a large 
telephone based SP bookmaking industry started, leading to the term 
SP bookie becoming synonymous with a criminal bookmaker 


operating off-course in competition with the authorized on-course 
bookmakers and the totalisator (or tote). SP quickly became a large 
area of vice, intimately associated with police corruption and 
racetrack rigging. Several Royal Commissions investigated the 
practice, and there were many attempts to eradicate it. It is unclear 
the extent to which it still occurs. 

Starting Price is also used as a UK colloquial term: "What's the 
SP?" as a general "What's happened?/where are we with this?/how are 
we doing?" enquiry from someone just arriving, as a derivation of the 
sense "At what odds are we betting on this race at which I've just 
arrived?" 
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Tic-tac 


Tic-tac (also tick-tack and non-hyphenated variants) is a traditional 
method of sign language used by bookmakers to communicate the 
odds of certain horses. It is still used in on-course betting in the UK. A 
tic-tac man will usually wear bright white gloves to allow their hand 
movements to be easily seen. 

A few simple examples of signals: 


* Odds of 9/4 ("top of the head") - both hands touching the top of 
the head. 

* Odds of 10/1 ("cockle" or "net") - fists together with the right- 
hand thumb protruding upwards, to resemble the number 10. 

* Odds of 33/1 ("double carpet") - arms crossed, hands flat against 
the chest. 


Within the UK there are some regional variations in the signals, for 
example in the south odds of 6/4 are represented by the hand 
touching the opposite ear, giving the slang term "ear'ole", whereas the 
same odds are indicated in the north by the hand touching the 
opposite elbow ("half arm"). 

Some of the signals may be called out verbally too. These names 
have evolved over time in a mixture of Cockney rhyming slang and 
backslang. For example, 4-1 is known as rouf (four backwards). 

Essentially, the bookies use tic-tac as a way of communicating 
between their staff and ensuring their odds are not vastly different 
from their competitors, an advantage the punters could otherwise 
exploit. In particular, if a very large bet is placed with one bookmaker, 
this may be signalled to the others as a way of lowering the price on 
all the boards. 


British racing pundit John McCririck uses tic-tac as part of his 
pieces to camera when explaining the odds of the horses for the next 
race. 

The language is used less frequently than before, due in part to the 
use of radio communication by betting companies. 
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Vigorish 


Vigorish, or simply "vig", or "juice", is the amount charged by a 
bookmaker for his services. The term is Yiddish slang originating from 
the Russian word for "winnings," vyigrysh. The concept is also known 
as the overround. 

Bookmakers use this concept to make money on their wagers 
regardless of the outcome. Because of the vigorish concept, 
bookmakers should not have an interest in either side winning in a 
given sporting event. They are interested, however, in getting equal 
action on each side of the event. In this way, the bookmaker 
minimizes their risk and always collects a small commission from the 
vigorish. The bookmaker will normally adjust the odds (or line) to 
attract equal action on each side of an event. 

A common misconception about vigorish is that the loser pays it. 
Win or lose, all players pay the same commission to the bookmakers. 
This is figured into all bets beforehand, as illustrated below. 


Example 


Let's say two people want to bet on opposing sides of an event with 
even odds. They are going to make the bet between each other 
without using the services of a bookmaker. Each person is willing to 
risk $100 to win $100. After each person pays their $100, there is a 
total of $200 in the pot. The person who loses receives nothing and 
the winner receives the full $200. 

By contrast, when using a sportsbook, each person must risk or 
"lay" $110 to win $100. The $10 is, in effect, a bookmaker's 
commission for taking the action. This $10 is not "in play" and cannot 
be doubled by the winning bettor. It can only be lost. A losing bettor 
simply loses his $110. A winning bettor wins back his original $110, 
plus his $100 winnings, for a total of $210. 


Debate 


Since the winning bettor got his full $110 wager back, plus $100 in 
winnings, many observers will assert that only the losing bettor paid 
the vigorish. Others would attest that the winner - who had risked 
$110 and only received $210 in the end, instead of doubling his 
money to $220 - is the only bettor who paid the vig. Since both 
bettors lay $110 to win $100, both are paying the vig. 
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Fixed-odds gambling 


Fixed-odds gambling is a form of gambling against odds offered by a 
bookmaker, an individual, or on a bet exchange. 


Calculating fixed odds 


It is customary with fixed-odds gambling to know the expected 
odds at the time of the placement of the wager (the "live price"), 
however this category also accommodates wagers whose price is 
determined only after the race or game has taken place (the "starting 
price"). It is ideal for a bookmaker to price up a book such that the net 
outcome will always be in his favour, i.e. the sum of all possible 
outcomes will be in excess of 100%. The amount of the sums wagered 
in excess of 100% represent profit to the bookmaker in the event of a 
balanced book. This excess is known commonly as an overround. In 
the case of an imbalanced book, the bookmaker will have to pay out 
more winnings than what is staked, or he will earn more than 
mathematically expected. This may happen since there is no way for a 
bookmaker to know the true probabilities for the outcome of 
competitions left to human effort, and the fixed odds therefore being 
compiled on the basis of his personal view and knowledge. 

With the advent of internet and bet exchange betting, the 
possibility of fixed-odds arbitrage actions and Dutch books against 
bookmakers and exchanges has expanded significantly. Betting 
exchanges in particular act like a stock exchange, allowing the odds to 
be set in the course of trading between individual bettors, usually 
leading to quoted odds that are reasonably close to the "true odds." 

In making a bet where your expected value is positive, you are said 
to be getting "the best of it". For example, if you were to bet $1 at 10 
to 1 odds (you could win $10) on the outcome of a coin flip, you 
would be getting "the best of it" and you should always make the bet. 
However if someone offered you odds of 10 to 1 that a card chosen at 
random from a regular 52 card deck would be the ace of spades, then 


you would be getting "the worst of it" because the chance is only 1 in 
52 that the ace will be chosen. It is mathematically incorrect to make 
a bet where you are getting "the worst of it." 

When making a bet where you must put more at stake than you 
stand to win, you are laying the odds or laying the bet. So, for example, 
if you bet $1000 that it will rain tomorrow, and if you win you will 
only win $200 but if you lose you will lose your entire $1000, then 
you are laying a bet. It is possible that you could be getting "the best 
of it" or "the worst of it" when you lay a bet; the fact that you are 
laying a bet does not necessarily mean you are getting "the worst of 
it". A lay bet is a bet that something won't happen, so if you lay $50 
on a horse then you are betting the horse won't win. 


Types of odds offered 
There are three widely-used means of quoting odds: 


Fractional odds 


Favoured by bookmakers in the United Kingdom, fractional odds 
quote the net total that will be paid out to the bettor, should he win, 
relative to his stake. Odds of 4/1 (read "four-to-one" or "four-to-one 
against") would imply that the bettor stands to make a $400 profit on 
a $100 stake. If the odds are 1/4 (read "four-to-one on"), the bettor 
will make $25 on a $100 stake. The bettor always recieves his original 
stake back, so if the odds are 4/1 you would actually receive a total of 
$500 in return upon winning a $100 bet ($400 plus the original 
$100.)Odds of 1/1 are often called evens. 

Fractional odds are also known as British odds, UK odds or in that 
country, traditional odds. 


Decimal odds 


Favoured in continential Europe and Canada, decimal odds differ 
from fractional odds in that they quote the amount that will be paid 
out to the bettor, multiplied by and including his stake. Therefore, the 
decimal odds of an outcome are equivalent to the decimal value of the 
fractional odds, plus one, and even odds would be quoted as 2. The 
4/1 fractional odds discussed above would be quoted as 5, while the 
1/4 odds would be quoted as 1.25. This is considered to be ideal for 
parlay betting, because the odds to be paid out are simply the product 
of the odds for each outcome wagered on. Decimal odds are also 


favoured by betting exchanges because they are the easiest to work 
with for trading. 

Decimal odds are also known as European odds, or continental odds 
in the UK. 


Moneyline odds 


Moneyline odds are favoured by American bookmakers. If the 
figure quoted is negative, then the moneyline odds are quoting how 
much money must be wagered to win $100 - this is done if the odds 
are worse than even. If the figure quoted is positive, the odds are 
quoting how much money will be won on a $100 wager - this is done 
if the odds are better than even. Even odds can either be quoted as 
$100 or -$100. Fractional odds of 4/1 would be quoted as (+)$400, 
while fractional odds of 1/4 would be quoted as -$400. 

Moneyline odds are often referred to as American odds. Moneyline 
refers to odds on the straight-up outcome of a game with no 
consideration to a point spread. 


Home | Baseball | Basketball | Biathlon | Boxing | Football | 
Cricket | Cross-country skiing | Darts | Golf | Greyhound racing | 
Horse racing | Ice hockey | Motor sports | Snooker | Tennis 


Baseball 


Baseball is a team sport popular in North America, Latin America, 
the Caribbean and East Asia. The modern game was developed in the 
United States from early bat-and-ball games played in Britain, and it 
has become the national sport of the United States. It is a ball game in 
which a pitcher throws (pitches) a hard, fist-sized ball past the hitting 
area of a batter. The batter attempts to hit the baseball with a tapered, 
smooth, cylindrical bat that in professional baseball must be made out 
of wood. A team scores only when batting, by advancing counter- 
clockwise past a series of four markers called bases arranged at the 
corners of a diamond. Each base is 90 feet from the previous base. 
Baseball is sometimes called hardball to differentiate it from similar 
games such as softball. 


History 


Origins of baseball 


The distinct evolution of baseball from among the various bat-and- 
ball games is difficult to pin down. However, it is mainly agreed that 
modern baseball is an American development from earlier British 
games, such as rounders, with possible influences from cricket. 

The earliest known mention of the sport is in a 1744 British 
publication, A Little Pretty Pocket-Book by John Newbery. It contains a 
wood-cut illustration of boys playing "base-ball" (showing a similar 
set-up to the modern game, yet significantly different) and a rhymed 
description of the sport. 

Alexander Cartwright had a hand in compiling and publishing an 
early list of rules in 1845 (the so-called Knickerbocker Rules) to meet 
the demands of the already popular sport, and today's rules of baseball 
have evolved from them. 


History of baseball in the United States 


As far back as the 1870s, American newspapers were referring to 
baseball as "The National Pastime" or "The National Game." An award- 
winning account of the origins of the game is David Block's Baseball 
Before We Knew It: A Search for the Roots of the Game (University of 
Nebraska Press, 2005). The publisher's description of the book notes 
that "David Block looks into the early history of the game and of the 
150-year-old debate about its beginnings. He tackles one stubborn 
misconception after another, debunking the enduring belief that 
baseball descended from the English game of rounders and revealing a 
surprising new explanation for the most notorious myth of all—the 
Abner Doubleday—Cooperstown story."[1] In short, the debate on the 
game's origins may never be settled to everyone's satisfaction. 

Another early mention of the game can be found in an 1886 
edition of Sporting Life magazine, in a letter from Dr. Matthew Harris 
of Boston, Massachusetts, formerly of St. Marys, Ontario, who details a 
base ball game played in Beachville, Ontario, on June 4, 1838 -- 
Militia Muster Day. 

Professional baseball began in the United States around 1865, and 
the National League was founded in 1876 as the first true major 
league, quickly producing famous players such as Cap Anson. Several 
other major leagues formed and failed, but the American League, 
established in 1901 as a major league and originating from the minor 
Western League (1893), did succeed. While the two leagues were 
rivals who actively fought for the best players, often disregarding one 
another's contracts and engaging in bitter legal disputes, a modicum of 
peace was established in 1903, and they began playing a World Series 
that year. The next year however, John McGraw, manager of the 
National League Champion New York Giants refused to participate in 


the World Series against the American League champion Boston 
Pilgrims, as McGraw refused to recognize the American League. The 
following year, McGraw relented and the Giants played the 
Philadelphia Athletics in the World Series. 

Compared to modern times, games in the early part of the 20th 
century were lower scoring and pitchers were more successful. The 
"inside game", whose nature was to "scratch for runs", was played 
rather more violently and aggressively than it is today. Ty Cobb said 
of his era especially, "Baseball is something like a war!" This period, 
which has since become known as the "dead-ball era", ended in the 
1920s with several rule changes that gave advantages to hitters and 
the rise of the legendary baseball player Babe Ruth, who showed the 
world what power hitting could produce and thus changed the nature 
of the game. 

During the first half of the 20th century, a "gentlemen's agreement" 
in the form of the baseball color line effectively barred African- 
American players from the major leagues (though not Native 
Americans, oddly enough), resulting in the formation of several Negro 
Leagues. Finally in 1947, Major League Baseball's color barrier was 
broken when Jackie Robinson was signed by the National League's 
Brooklyn Dodgers. Although it was not instantaneous, baseball has 
since become fully integrated. 

The middle of the century led major league baseball to the West of 
the United States and also became a time when pitchers dominated. 
Scoring became so low in the American League, due to pitching 
dominance, that the designated hitter was introduced; this rule now 
constitutes the primary difference between the two leagues. 

Despite the popularity of baseball, and the attendant high salaries 
relative to those of average Americans, the players have become 
unsatisfied from time to time, as they believed the owners had too 
much control. Various job actions have occurred throughout the 
game's history. Players on specific teams occasionally attempted 
strikes, but usually came back when their jobs were sufficiently 
threatened. The throwing of the 1919 World Series, the "Black Sox 
scandal", was in some sense a "strike" or at least a rebellion by the 
ballplayers against a perceived stingy owner. But the strict rules of 
baseball contracts tended to keep the players "in line" in general. 

This began to change in the 1960s when former United 
Steelworkers president Marvin Miller became the Baseball Players 
Union president. The union became much stronger than it had been 
previously, especially when the reserve clause was effectively nullified 
in the mid-1970s. A series of strikes and lockouts began in baseball, 
affecting portions of the 1972 and 1981 seasons and culminating in 
the infamous 1994 baseball strike that led to the cancellation of the 


World Series and carried over into 1995 before it was finally settled. 

The players typically got what they demanded, but the popularity 
of baseball diminished greatly as a result of the players’ actions, and 
fans were slow to return. Cal Ripken's record-breaking 2131st 
consecutive game in 1995 was a feel-good moment that helped boost 
interest in the sport. The great home run race of 1998 between Mark 
McGwire and Sammy Sosa really turned things around, captivating 
fans all summer. As with other times when adversity threatened the 
game, positive on-field events triggered a renewed surge in baseball's 
popularity in America. 

Professional baseball leagues began to form in countries outside of 
America in the 1920s and 1930s, including the Netherlands (formed in 
1922), Japan (1936), and Australia (1934). Today, Venezuela (1945), 
the whole of Europe (1953), Italy (1948), Korea (1982), Taiwan 
(1990), and mainland China (2003) all have professional leagues as 
well (however, the leagues in Australia], Italy and the United 
Kingdom have generally had a niche appeal compared to the leagues 
in Asia and Venezuela and only now is the sport beginning to broaden 
in scope in those nations, most notably in Australia, who won a 
surprise silver medal in the 2004 Olympic Games). Israel is trying to 
form a professional baseball league with the help of American 
emigres. Canada has a franchise in Major League Baseball as well. 
Competition between national teams, such as in the World Cup of 
Baseball and the Olympic baseball tournament, has been administered 
by the International Baseball Federation since its formation in 1938. 
As of 2004, this organization has 112 member countries. The new 
World Baseball Classic, first held in March 2006, seems likely to have 
a much higher profile than previous tournaments, owing to the 
participation for the first time of a significant number of players from 
the United States Major Leagues. 

The 117th meeting of the International Olympic Committee, held 
in Singapore in July 2005, voted not to hold baseball and softball 
tournaments at the 2012 Summer Olympic Games, but they will 
remain Olympic sports during the 2008 Summer Olympic Games and 
will be put to vote again for each succeeding Summer Olympics. The 
elimination of baseball and softball from the 2012 Olympic program 
enabled the IOC to consider adding two other sports to the program 
instead, but no other sport received a majority of votes favoring its 
inclusion. While baseball's lack of major appeal in a significant portion 
of the world was a factor, a more important factor was the 
unwillingness of Major League Baseball to have a break during the 
Games so that its players could participate, something that the 
National Hockey League now does during the Winter Olympic Games. 
Because of the seasonal nature of baseball and the high priority 


baseball fans place on the integrity of major-league statistics from one 
season to the next, however, it would be more difficult to 
accommodate such a break in MLB. 


Gameplay 


A simplified version of the rules of baseball is at simplified 
baseball rules. The complete Official Rules can be found 
www.mlb.com, the official web site of Major League Baseball in the 
United States. 


General structure 


Baseball is played between two teams of nine players each on a 
baseball field, under the authority of one or more officials, called 
umpires. There are usually four umpires in major league games; up to 
six (and as few as one) may officiate depending on the league and the 
importance of the game. There are four bases. Numbered counter- 
clockwise, first, second and third bases are cushions (sometimes 
informally referred to as bags) shaped as 15 in (38 cm) squares which 
are raised a short distance above the ground; together with home 
plate, the fourth "base," they form a square with sides of 90 ft 
(27.4 m) called the diamond. Home base (plate) is a pentagonal 
rubber slab known as simply home. The field is divided into two main 
sections: 


* The infield, containing the four bases, is for defensive and 
offensive purposes bounded by the foul lines and the grass line 
(see figure). However, the infield technically consists of only the 
area within and including the bases and foul lines. 

The outfield is the grassed area beyond the infield grass line (for 
general purposes; see above under infield), between the foul 
lines, and bounded by a wall or fence. Again, there is a 
technical difference; properly speaking, the outfield consists of 
all fair ground beyond the square of the infield and its bases. 
The area between the foul lines, including the foul lines (the 
foul lines are in fair territory), is fair territory, and the area 
outside the foul lines is foul territory. 


The game is played in nine innings (although it can be played with 
fewer, such as it is in little league) in which each team gets one turn 
to bat and try to score runs while the other pitches and defends in the 
field. An inning is broken up into two halves in which the away team 


bats in the top (first) half, and the home team bats in the bottom 
(second) half. In baseball, the defense always has the ball — a fact 
that differentiates it from most other team sports. The teams switch 
every time the defending team gets three players of the batting team 
out. The winner is the team with the most runs after nine innings. If 
the home team is ahead after the top of the ninth, play does not 
continue into the bottom half. In the case of a tie, additional innings 
are played until one team comes out ahead at the end of an inning. If 
the home team takes the lead anytime during the bottom of the ninth 
or of any inning thereafter, play stops and the home team is declared 
the winner. 

The basic contest is always between the pitcher for the fielding 
team, and a batter. The pitcher throws—pitches—the ball towards 
home plate, where the catcher for the fielding team waits (in a 
crouched stance) to receive it. Behind the catcher stands the home 
plate umpire. The batter stands in one of the batter's boxes and tries to 
hit the ball with a bat. The pitcher must keep one foot in contact with 
the top or front of the pitcher's rubber—a 24" x 6" (~ 61 cm x 15 cm) 
plate located atop the pitcher's mound—during the entire pitch, so he 
can only take one step backward and one forward in delivering the 
ball. The catcher's job is to receive any pitches that the batter does not 
swing at or swings at and misses and to "call" the game by a series of 
hand movements that signal to the pitcher what pitch to throw and 
where. If the pitcher disagrees with the call, he will "shake off" the 
catcher by shaking his head; he accepts the sign by nodding. The 
catcher's role becomes more crucial depending on how the game is 
going, and how the pitcher responds to a given situation. Each pitch 
begins a new play, which might consist of nothing more than the pitch 
itself. 

Each half-inning, the goal of the defending team is to get three 
members of the other team out. A player who is out must leave the 
field and wait for his next turn at bat. There are many ways to get 
batters and baserunners out; some of the most common are catching a 
batted ball in the air, tag outs, force outs, and strikeouts. After the 
fielding team has put out three players from the opposing team, that 
half of the inning is over and the team in the field and the team at bat 
switch places; there is no upper limit to the number that may bat in 
rotation before three outs are recorded. Going through the entire 
order in an inning is referred to as "batting around". It is indicative of 
a high scoring inning. A complete inning consists of each opposing 
side having a turn (three outs) on offense. 

The goal of the team at bat is to score more runs than the 
opposition; a player may do so only by batting, then becoming a base 
runner, touching all the bases in order (via one or more plays), and 


finally touching home plate. To that end, the goal of each batter is to 
enable baserunners to score or to become a baserunner himself. The 
batter attempts to hit the ball into fair territory—between the 
baselines—in such a way that the defending players cannot get them 
or the baserunners out. In general, the pitcher attempts to prevent this 
by pitching the ball in such a way that the batter cannot hit it cleanly 
or, ideally, at all. 

A baserunner who successfully touches home plate after touching 
all previous bases in order scores a run. In an enclosed field, a fair ball 
hit over the fence on the fly is normally an automatic home run, 
which entitles the batter and all runners to touch all the bases and 
score. A home run hit with all bases occupied (‘bases loaded’) is called 
a grand slam. 


Fielding team 


The squad in the field is the defensive team; they attempt to 
prevent the baserunners from scoring. There are nine defensive 
positions, however, only two of the positions have a mandatory 
location (pitcher and catcher), the locations of the other seven fielders 
is not specified by the rules, except that at the moment the pitch is 
delivered they must be positioned in fair territory and not in the space 
between the pitcher and the catcher. These fielders often shift their 
positioning in response to specific batters or game situations, and they 
may exchange positions with one another at any time. The nine 
positions most commonly used are: pitcher, catcher, first baseman, 
second baseman, third baseman, shortstop, left fielder, center fielder, 
and right fielder. Note that, in rare cases, teams may use dramatically 
differing schemes, such as switching an outfielder for an infielder. 
Scorekeepers label each position with a number starting with the 
pitcher (1), catcher (2), first baseman (3), second baseman (4), third 
baseman (5), shortstop (6), left fielder (7), center fielder (8), right 
fielder (9). This convention was established by Henry Chadwick. The 
reason the shortstop seems out of order has to do with the way 
fielders positioned themselves in the early years of the game. 


The battery 


The battery is composed of the pitcher, who stands on the rubber 
of the mound, and the catcher, who squats behind home plate. These 
are the two fielders who always deal directly with the batter on every 
pitch, hence the term "battery", coined by Henry Chadwick and later 
reinforced by the implied comparison to artillery fire. 

The pitcher's main role is to pitch the ball toward home plate with 


the goal of getting the batter out. Pitchers also play defense by 
fielding batted balls, covering bases (for a potential tag out or force 
out on an approaching runner), or backing up throws. The catcher's 
main role is to receive the pitch if the batter does not hit it. Together 
with the pitcher and coaches, the catcher plots game strategy by 
suggesting different pitches and by shifting the starting positions of 
the other fielders. Catchers are also responsible for defense in the area 
near home plate. 


The infielders 


The four infielders are the first baseman, second baseman, 
shortstop, and third baseman. Originally the first, second and third 
basemen played very near their respective bases, and the shortstop 
generally played "in" (hence the term), covering the area between 
second, third, and the pitchers box, or wherever the game situation 
required. As the game evolved, the fielding positions changed to the 
now-familiar "umbrella", with the first and third baseman generally 
positioned a short distance toward second base from their bases, the 
second baseman to the right side of second base standing farther away 
from the base than any other infielder, and the shortstop playing to 
the left of second base, as seen from the batter's perspective, filling in 
the gaps. 

The first baseman's job consists largely of making force plays at 
first base on ground balls hit to the other infielders. When an infielder 
picks up a ball from the ground hit by the batter, he must throw it to 
the first baseman who must catch the ball while maintaining contact 
with the base before the batter gets to the base for the batter to be 
out. The first baseman must be able to catch the ball very well and 
usually wears a specially designed mitt. The first baseman also fields 
balls hit near first base. The first baseman also has to receive throws 
from the pitcher in order to tag runners out who have reached base 
safely. The position is less physically challenging than the other 
positions, but there is still a lot of skill involved. Infielders don't 
always make good throws to first base, so it is the first baseman's job 
to field any ball thrown toward him cleanly. Older players who can no 
longer fulfill the demands of their original positions also often become 
first basemen. The second baseman covers the area to the first-base 
side of second base and provides backup for the first baseman in bunt 
situations. He also is a cut-off for the outfield. This is when the 
outfielder doesn't have to throw the full distance from him/her to the 
base, but just to the cut-off. The shortstop fills the critical gap between 
second and third bases—where right-handed batters generally hit 
ground balls—and also covers second or third base and the near part 


of left field. This player is also a cut-off for the outfield. This position 
is the most demanding defensively, so a good shortstop doesn't need to 
necessarily be a good batter. The third baseman's primary requirement 
is a strong throwing arm, in order to make the long throw across the 
infield to the first baseman. Quick reaction time is also important for 
third basemen, as they tend to see more sharply hit balls than the 
other infielders, thus the nickname for third base as the "hot corner." 


The outfielders 


The three outfielders, left fielder, center fielder, and right fielder, 
are so named from the catcher's perspective looking out onto the field. 
The right fielder generally has the strongest arm of all the outfielders 
due to the need to make throws on runners attempting to take third 
base. The center fielder has more territory to cover than the corner 
outfielders, so this player must be quick and agile with a strong arm to 
throw balls in to the infield; as with the shortstop, teams tend to 
emphasize defense at this position. Also, the center fielder is 
considered the outfield leader, and left- and right-fielders often cede 
to his direction when fielding fly balls. Of all outfielders, the left 
fielder often has the weakest arm, as they generally do not need to 
throw the ball as far in order to prevent the advance of any 
baserunners. The left fielder still requires good fielding and catching 
skills, and tends to receive more balls than the right fielder due to the 
fact that right-handed hitters, who are much more common, tend to 
"pull" the ball into left field. The left fielder also backs up third base 
on pick-off attempts from the catcher. 


Defensive strategy 
Pitching 


Effective pitching is vitally important to a baseball team, as 
pitching is the key for the defensive team to retire batters and to 
preventing runners from getting on base. A full game usually involves 
over one hundred pitches thrown by each team. However, most 
pitchers begin to tire before they reach this point. In previous eras, 
pitchers would often throw up to four complete games (all nine 
innings) in a week. With new advances in medical research and thus a 
better understanding of how the human body functions and tires out, 
starting pitchers tend more often to throw fractions of a game 
(typically 6 or 7 innings depending on their performance) about every 
five days (though a few complete games do still occur each year). 

Multiple pitchers are often needed in a single game, including the 


starting pitcher and relief pitcher(s). Pitchers are substituted for one 
another like any other player (see below), and the rules do not limit 
the number of pitchers that can be used in a game; the only limiting 
factor is the size of the squad, naturally. In general, starting pitchers 
are not used in relief situations except sometimes during the post- 
season when every game is vital. If a game runs into many extra 
innings, a team may well empty its bullpen. If it then becomes 
necessary to use a "position player" as a pitcher, major league teams 
generally have certain players pre-designated as emergency relief 
pitchers, to avoid the embarrassment of using a less skillful player. In 
baseball's early years, squads were smaller, and relief pitchers were 
relatively uncommon, with the starter normally remaining for the 
entire game unless he was either thoroughly ineffective or became 
injured; today, with a much greater emphasis on pitch count (100 
being the "magic number" in general), over the course of a single game 
each team will frequently use from two to five pitchers. In the 2005 
ALCS, all four of the Chicago White Sox victories were complete 
games by the starters, a highly noteworthy event in the modern game. 

Although a pitcher can only take one step backward and one 
forward while delivering the ball, the pitcher has a great arsenal at his 
disposal in the variation of location, velocity, movement, and arm 
location. Most pitchers attempt to master two or three types of 
pitches; some pitchers throw up to 6 types of pitches with varying 
degrees of control. Common pitches include a fastball, which is the 
ball thrown at just under maximum velocity; a curveball, which is 
made to curve by rotation imparted by the pitcher; and a change-up, 
which seeks to mimic the delivery of a fastball but arrives at 
significantly lower velocity. 

To illustrate pitching strategy, consider the "fastball/change-up" 
combination: The average major-league pitcher can throw a fastball 
around 90 miles per hour (145 km/h), and a few pitchers have even 
exceeded 100 miles per hour (161 km/h). The change-up is thrown 
somewhere between 75 to 85 miles per hour (121 to 137 km/h). Since 
the batter's timing is critical to hitting a pitch, a batter swinging to hit 
what looks like a fastball, would be terribly fooled (swing and miss, 
hopefully) when the pitch turns out to be a much slower change-up. 

Some pitchers choose to throw using the 'submarine style,’ a very 
efficient sidearm or near-underhand motion. Pitchers with a 
submarine delivery are often very difficult to hit because of the angle 
and movement of the ball once released. Walter Johnson, who threw 
one of the fastest fast balls in the history of the game, threw sidearm 
(though not submarine) rather than a normal overhand. True 
underhanded pitching is not illegal in Major League Baseball. 
However, it is difficult to generate enough velocity and movement 


with the underhand motion. 


Fielding strategy 


Only the pitcher's and catcher's locations are fixed, and then only 
at the beginning of each pitch. Thus, the players on the field move 
around as needed to defend against scoring a run. Many variations of 
this are possible, as location depends upon the situation. 
Circumstances such as the number of outs, the count (balls and 
strikes) on the batter, the number and speed of runners, the ability of 
the fielders, the ability of the pitcher, the type of pitch thrown, and 
the inning cause the fielders move to more strategic locations on the 
field. Common defensive strategies include: playing for the bunt, 
trying to prevent a stolen base, moving to a shallow position to throw 
out a runner at home, playing at "double play depth", and moving 
fielders to locations where hitters are most likely to hit the ball. 


Team at bat 
Batters and runners 


The ultimate goal of the team at bat is to score runs. To accomplish 
this feat, the team at bat successively (in a predetermined order called 
a lineup or batting order) sends its nine players to the batter's box 
(adjacent to home plate) where they become batters. (Each team sets 
its batting lineup at the beginning of the game. Changes to the lineup 
are tightly limited by the rules of baseball and must be communicated 
to the umpires, who have the substitutions announced for the 
opposing team and fans. See Substitutions below.) 

A batter's turn at the plate is called a plate appearance or an "at- 
bat." Batters advance to the bases in a variety of ways: hits, walks, hit- 
by-pitch, and a few others. When the batter hits a fair ball, he must 
run to first base, and may continue or stop at any base unless he is put 
out. A successful hit occurs when the batter reaches a base: reaching 
only first base is a single; reaching second base, a double; third base, a 
triple; and a hit that allows the batter to touch all bases in order on 
the same play is a home run, whether or not the ball is hit over the 
fence. Once a runner is held to a base, he may attempt to advance at 
any time, but is not required to do so unless the batter or another 
runner displaces him (called a force play). A batter always drops his 
bat when running the bases— otherwise, the bat would slow him 
down and could give rise to a call of fielder to catch it on its descent. 
A line drive is like a fly ball, but the ball is hit with such force that its 


trajectory seems level to the ground. A batted ball which is not hit 
into the air, and which touches the ground within the infield before it 
can be caught, is called a ground ball. When a ball is hit outside the 
foul line, it is a foul ball, requiring the batter and all runners to return 
to their respective bases. 

Once the batter and any existing runners have all stopped at a base 
or been put out, the ball is returned to the pitcher, and the next batter 
comes to the plate. After the opposing team bats in its own order and 
three more outs are recorded, the first team's batting order will 
continue again from where it left off. 

When a runner reaches home plate, he scores a run and is no 
longer a base runner. He must leave the playing area until his spot in 
the order comes up again. A runner may only circle the bases once per 
plate appearance and thus can score no more than a single run. 


Batting 


Each plate appearance consists of a series of pitches, in which the 
pitcher throws the ball towards home plate while a batter is standing 
in the batter's box. With each pitch, the batter must decide whether or 
not to swing the bat at the ball in an attempt to hit it. The pitches 
arrive quickly, so the decision to swing must be made in less than a 
tenth of a second, based on whether or not the ball is hittable and in 
the strike zone, a region defined by the area directly above home plate 
and between the hollow beneath the batter's knee and the midpoint 
between the top of the shoulders and the top of the uniform pants. In 
addition to swinging at the ball, a batter who wishes to put the ball in 
play may hold his bat over home plate and attempt to tap a pitch 
lightly; this is called a bunt. 

On any pitch, if the batter swings at the ball and misses, he is 
charged with a strike. If the batter does not swing, the home plate 
umpire judges whether or not the ball passed through the strike zone. 
If the ball, or any part of it, passed through the zone, it is ruled a 
strike; otherwise, it is called a ball. The number of balls and strikes 
thrown to the current batter is known as the count; the count is 
always given balls first (except in Japan, where it is reversed), then 
strikes (such as 3-2 or "three and two", also known as a "full count," 
which would be 3 balls and 2 strikes). 

If the batter swings and makes contact with the ball, but does not 
put it in play in fair territory—a foul ball—he is charged with an 
additional strike, except when there are already two strikes. Thus, a 
foul ball with two strikes leaves the count unchanged. (However, a 
noted exception to this rule is that a ball bunted foul with two strikes 
always counts as a strike.) If a pitch is batted foul or fair and a 


member of the defensive team is able to catch it, before the ball 
strikes the ground, the batter is declared out. In the event that a bat 
contacts the ball, but the ball continues sharply and directly to the 
catcher's mitt and is caught by the catcher, it is a foul tip, which is 
same as an ordinary strike. 

When three strikes occur on a batter, it is a strikeout and the batter 
is automatically out unless the pitch is not caught by the catcher or if 
the pitch bounces before it is caught. It is then ruled a dropped third 
strike. (This is a violation of the third strike rule[2]). If the catcher 
drops the third strike the batter is permitted to attempt to advance to 
first base. In this case, the batter is not out (although the pitcher is 
awarded a strikeout). The catcher can try to get the batter out by 
tagging him with the ball or throwing the ball to first base and forcing 
him out. (See Doug Eddings/2005 ALCS and Mickey Owen/1941 
World Series for famous examples of dropped third strikes that 
dramatically altered the course of post-season series'.) 

On the fourth ball the batter becomes a runner, and is entitled to 
advance to first base without risk of being put out, called a base on 
balls or a walk (abbreviated BB). If a pitch touches the batter, the 
umpire declares a hit by pitch (abbreviated HBP) and the batter is 
awarded first base, unless the umpire determines that the ball was in 
the strike zone when it hit the batter, or that the batter did not 
attempt to avoid being hit. In practice, neither exception is ever called 
unless the batter obviously tries to get hit by the pitch; even standing 
still in the box will virtually always be overlooked, and the batter 
awarded first. 


Baserunning 


Once a batter becomes a runner and reaches first base safely, he is 
said to be "on" that base until he attempts to advance to the next base, 
until he is put out, or until the half-inning ends. When comparing two 
or more runners on the basepaths, the runner farther along is called a 
lead runner or a preceding runner; the other runner is called a trailing 
runner or a following runner . Runners on second or third base are 
considered to be in scoring position since ordinary hits, even singles, 
will often score them. 

A runner legally touching a base is "safe"—he may not be put out. 
Runners may attempt to advance from base to base at any time 
(except when the ball is dead), but must attempt to advance when 
forced--when all previous bases are occupied and the batter becomes a 
runner. When a ball is hit in the air, a fly ball, and caught by the 
defending team, runners must return and touch the base they 
occupied at the time of the pitch—called tagging up—after the ball is 


first touched. Once they do this, they may attempt to advance at their 
own risk. 

Only one runner may occupy a base at a time; if two runners are 
touching a base at once, the trailing runner is in jeopardy and will be 
out if tagged, unless he was forced--in which case the lead runner is 
out when tagged for failing to reach his force base. Either such 
occurrence is very rare. Thus, after a play, at most three runners may 
be on the basepaths, one on each base--first, second, and third. When 
three runners are on base, this is called bases loaded. 

Baserunners may attempt to advance, or steal a base, while the 
pitcher is throwing a pitch. The pitcher, in lieu of delivering the pitch, 
may try to prevent this by throwing the ball to one of the infielders in 
order to tag the runner; if successful, it is called a pick-off. If the 
runner attempts to steal the next base but is tagged out before 
reaching it safely, he is caught stealing. An illegal attempt by the 
pitcher to throw a runner out, among other pitching violations, is 
called a balk, allowing the runners to advance one base without risk of 
being put out. 


Batting and base running strategy 


The goal of each batter is to become a base runner himself (by a 
base hit, a base on balls, being hit by the pitch, a fielding error, or 
fielder's choice) or to help move other base runners along (by sacrifice 
bunt, sacrifice fly, or hit and run). 

Batters attempt to "read" pitchers through pre-game preparation by 
studying the tendencies of pitchers and by talking to other batters that 
previously faced the pitcher. While batting, batters attempt to "read" 
pitches by looking for clues that the pitcher or catcher reveal. These 
clues (also referred to as "tipping pitches") include movements of the 
pitchers arms, shoulders, body, etc, or the positioning of the catcher's 
feet and glove. Batters can attempt to "read" the spin of a ball early in 
the pitch to anticipate its trajectory. Batters also remain keenly aware 
of the count during their at bat. The count is considered to be in the 
batter's favor when there are more balls than strikes(e.g.two balls and 
no strikes). This puts pressure on the pitcher to throw a strike to avoid 
a walk so the batter is more likely to get an easier pitch to hit and can 
look for a particular pitch in a particular zone or take a riskier or 
bigger swing. The count is considered to be in the pitcher's favor when 
there are fewer balls than strikes(e.g. no balls and two strikes). This 
gives the pitcher more freedom to try enticing the batter to swing at a 
pitch outside the strike zone or throwing a pitch that is harder to 
control (e.g. a curve, slider or splitter), but that is also harder to hit. 
Thus the batter will take a more conservative swing. 


In general, base running is a tactical part of the game requiring 
good judgment by runners (and their coaches) to assess the risk in 
attempting to advance. During tag plays, a good slide can affect the 
outcome of the play. Managers will sometimes simultaneously send a 
runner and require the batter to swing (a hit-and-run play) in an 
attempt to advance runners. Often, on a hit-and-run play the batter 
will try to "hit behind the runner" by hitting the ball to right field 
which makes it more likely that the runner will be able to make it to 
third base, thus taking an extra base. 

A batter can also attempt to move a baserunner forward by 
"sacrificing" his at-bat. This can be done by bunting the ball, hitting a 
fly ball far enough in the air that a baserunner can advance after the 
catch, or simply making contact with the ball on a hit-and-run play. 

During the course of play many offensive and defensive players run 
close to each other, and during tag plays, the defensive player must 
touch the offensive player. Although baseball is considered a non- 
contact sport, a runner may be allowed to make potentially dangerous 
contact with a fielder as part of an attempt to reach a base, unless that 
fielder is fielding a batted ball. (Noted exceptions to the dangerous 
contact rule are found throughout amateur competitions, including 
youth leagues, high school, and college baseball.) A good slide is often 
more advantageous than such contact, and "malicious" contact by 
runners is typically prohibited as offensive interference. The most 
common occurrence of contact of this nature is at home plate between 
the runner and the catcher, as the catcher is well padded and locked 
into position on or near the plate, and the runner will often try to 
knock the ball out of the catchers hand. Since the catcher is seen 
(symbolically and literally) as the last line of defense, it seems natural 
that the more physical play happens here. 


Innings and determining a winner 


An inning consists of each team having one turn in the field and 
one turn to hit, with the visiting team batting before the home team. 
A standard game lasts nine innings, although some leagues (such as 
high school baseball) use seven-inning games. The team with the most 
runs at the end of the game wins. If the home team is ahead after 
eight-and-a-half innings have been played, it is declared the winner, 
and the last half-inning is not played. If the home team is trailing or 
tied in the last inning and they score to take the lead, the game ends 
as soon as the winning run touches home plate; however, if the last 
batter hits a home run to win the game, he and any runners on base 
are all permitted to score. 

If both teams have scored the same number of runs at the end of a 


regular-length game, a tie is avoided by the addition of extra innings. 
As many innings as necessary are played until one team has the lead 
at the end of an inning. Thus, the home team always has a chance to 
respond if the visiting team scores in the top half of the inning; this 
gives the home team a small tactical advantage. In theory, a baseball 
game could go on forever; in practice, however, they eventually end. 
In addition to that rule, a game might theoretically end if both the 
home and away team were to run out of players to substitute (See 
Substitutions). In Major League Baseball the longest game played was 
a 26-inning affair between the Brooklyn Robins and Boston Braves on 
May 1, 1920. The game ended in a 1-1 tie called on account of 
darkness. 

In Major League Baseball, games end with tie scores only because 
conditions have made it impossible to continue play. A tie game does 
not count as an official game in the standings unless it is finished later 
or replayed; however, individual player statistics from tie games are 
counted. Inclement weather may also shorten games, but at least five 
innings must be played for the game to be considered official; four- 
and-a-half innings are enough if the home team is ahead. Previously, 
curfews and the absence of adequate lighting caused more ties and 
shortened games. Also, with more modern playing surfaces better able 
to handle light rains, the process for calling or shortening a game due 
to weather has changed; it is more common than in the past to delay a 
game as much as 2 hours before a cancellation; also, a delay usually 
does not occur anymore until the rain is moderate-heavy and/or there 
is standing water on some part of the playing field. 

In Japanese baseball, if the score remains tied after nine innings, 
up to three extra innings may be played before the game is called a 
tie. Some youth or amateur leagues will end a game early if one team 
is ahead by ten or more runs, a practice known as the "mercy rule" or 
"slaughter rule". Rarely, a game can also be won or lost by forfeit. 

There is a short break between each half-inning during which the 
new defensive team takes the field and the pitcher warms up. 
Traditionally, the break between the top half and the bottom half of 
the seventh inning is known as the seventh-inning stretch. During the 
"stretch," fans in the United States often sing the chorus of "Take Me 
Out to the Ball Game," although since September 11, 2001, "God Bless 
America" has become common. 


Substitutions 


Each team is allowed to substitute for any player at any time the 
ball is dead. A batter who replaces another batter is referred to as a 
pinch hitter; similarly, a pinch runner may be used as a replacement 


for a baserunner. Any replacement is a permanent substitution; the 
replaced player may not return to the game. 

It is common for a pitcher to pitch for several innings and then be 
removed in favor of a relief pitcher. Because pitching is a specialized 
skill, most pitchers are relatively poor hitters; it is common to 
substitute for a pitcher when he is due to bat. This pinch hitter is 
typically then replaced by a relief pitcher when the team returns to 
the field on defense, but more complicated substitutions are possible, 
most notably the double switch. 

Many amateur leagues allow a starting player who was removed to 
return to the game in the same position in the batting order under a 
re-entry rule. Youth leagues often allow free and open substitution to 
encourage player participation. 

Most leagues, notably American League, allow a designated hitter, 
a player whose sole purpose is to hit when it would normally be the 
pitcher's turn. This is not considered a substitution but rather a 
position, albeit a purely offensive one. A designated hitter does not 
play in the field on defense and may remain in the game regardless of 
changes in pitchers. 


Rosters 


During the course of a game, each baseball team has players that 
are an active part of the game, called in the game, and players that are 
not, called on the bench. The players on the bench are needed in case 
of injuries and to make strategic pitching, fielding, and batting 
substitutions. To keep the game fair, each team is limited to a fixed 
number of players. That number is dictated by the rules of the game. 
In the major leagues, a team may have a maximum of 25 men on a 
roster from Opening Day until August 31. After that, teams may call 
up additional personnel, up to a maximum of 40 players on the active 
roster, with the exception of the postseason, where rosters are fixed at 
25 men. 


Other personnel 


Each team is run by a manager, whose primary responsibility 
during the game is to assign players to fielding positions, determine 
the lineup, deciding how to substitute players, and, most importantly, 
choosing the course of strategy throughout the game. Managers are 
also assisted by coaches in helping players to develop their skills. 
When a team is at-bat, they will position a coach or manager in each 
coach's box referred to as the first and third base coaches. These 


coaches must help the players decide whether they should try to run 
to the next base; also, the coaches will signal plays to the batter and 
runners. Baseball is unique in that the manager and coaches all wear 
numbered uniforms similar to those of the players. 

Any baseball game involves one or more umpires, who make 
rulings on the outcome of each play. At a minimum, one umpire will 
stand behind the catcher, to have a good view of the strike zone, and 
call each pitch a ball or a strike. Additional umpires may be stationed 
near the bases, thus making it easier to see plays in the field. In Major 
League Baseball, four umpires are used for each game, one near each 
base. In the all-star game and playoffs, six umpires are used: one at 
each base and two in the outfield along either foul line. 

Another notable role in baseball is that of the official scorer. The 
results of baseball games are summarized in tables called box scores. 
The scorer is responsible for a number of judgments that go into the 
boxscore. For example, if a batted ball is misplayed by a fielder, the 
scorer may choose to charge the fielder with an error instead of 
crediting the batter with a hit. Within certain guidelines, the scorer 
also determines which pitchers are credited with winning and losing 
the game, and whether a relief pitcher will be awarded a hold or save, 
specific situations in which a relief pitcher keeps a lead intact for his 
team. 


Baseball's unique style 


Baseball is unique among American sports in several ways. This 
uniqueness is a large part of its longstanding appeal and strong 
association with the American psyche. The philosopher Morris 
Raphael Cohen described baseball as a national religion. Many people 
believe that baseball is the ultimate combination of skill, timing, 
athleticism, and strategy. Yogi Berra (a Hall of Fame baseball player) 
once said: "Baseball is 90% mental—the other half is physical." 
Although these elements all contribute to baseball's appeal in 
American culture, they are also shared by its cousin game cricket. In 
many Commonwealth nations, cricket and the culture surrounding it 
hold a similar place and affection to baseball's role in American 
culture. 

The lure of baseball is in its subtleties: situational defense, pitch 
location, pitch sequence, statistics, ball parks, history, and player 
personalities. It's been noted that the game itself has no time limit, 
and its playing surface, rather than rigidly rectangular and 
standardized, extends theoretically to eternity from a single point 
(home plate) to beyond its own fences (if only a batter could hit a ball 


hard enough to break the escape velocity of Earth). For the avid fan, 
the game—even during its slowest points—is never boring because of 
these nuances. Therefore, a full appreciation of baseball naturally 
requires some knowledge of the rules; it also requires deep 
observation of those endearing and enduring qualities that give 
baseball its unique style. 


Time element 


American football, basketball, ice hockey and soccer all use a 
clock, and games often end by a team killing the clock rather than 
competing directly against the opposing team. In contrast, baseball 
has no clock; a team cannot win without getting the last batter out 
and rallies are not constrained by time. 

In recent decades, observers have criticized professional baseball 
for the length of its games, with some justification as the time 
required to play a baseball game has increased steadily through the 
years. One hundred years ago, games typically took an hour and a half 
to play; in 2004, the average major league baseball game lasted 2 
hours and 47 minutes. This is due to longer breaks between half- 
innings for television commercials, increased offense, more pitching 
changes, and a slower pace of play. 

In response, Major League Baseball has instructed umpires to be 
more strict in enforcing speed-up rules and the size of the strike zone. 
Although the official rules specify that when the bases are empty, the 
pitcher should deliver the ball within 20 seconds of receiving it (with 
the penalty of a ball called if he fails to do so), this rule is rarely, if 
ever, enforced. 


Individual and team 


Baseball is fundamentally a team sport—even two or three Hall of 
Fame-caliber players are no guarantee of a pennant—yet it places 
individual players under great pressure and scrutiny. The pitcher must 
make good pitches or risk losing the game; the hitter has a mere 
fraction of a second to decide what pitch has been thrown and 
whether or not to swing at it. While their respective managers and/or 
coaches can sometimes signal players regarding the strategies the 
manager wants to employ, no one can help the pitcher while he 
pitches or the hitter while he bats. If the batter hits a line drive, the 
outfielder, as the last line of defense, makes the lone decision to try to 
catch it or play it on the bounce. Baseball history is full of heroes and 
goats—men who in the heat of the moment (the "clutch") 


distinguished themselves with a timely hit or catch, or an untimely 
strikeout or error. 


The uniqueness of each baseball park 


Unlike the majority of sports, baseball parks do not have to follow 
a strict set of guidelines. With the exception of the strict rules on the 
dimensions of the infield, discussed above, the official rules simply 
state that fields built after June 1, 1958 must have a minimum 
distance of 325 feet (99 m) from home plate to the fences in left and 
right field and 400 (121 m) feet to center. This rule (a footnote to 
official rule 1.04) was passed specifically in response to the fence at 
the Los Angeles Memorial Coliseum, which was 251 feet (77 m) to the 
left field pole, 1 foot (0.3 m) over the bare minimum required by the 
rules. However, major league teams often skirt this rule. For example, 
Minute Maid Park's left field is only 315 feet (96 m), and with a fence 
much lower than the famous "Green Monster" at Fenway Park. And 
there are no rules at all regulating the height of "fences, stands or 
other obstructions", other than the assumption that they exist. Because 
of this flexibility, there are all sorts of variations in parks, from 
different lengths to the fences to uneven playing surfaces to massive 
or minimal amounts of foul territory. All of these factors, as well as 
local variations in altitude, climate and game scheduling, can affect 
the nature of the games played at those ballparks, and a park may be 
referred to as either a "pitcher's park" or a "hitter's park", depending on 
which side benefits more from the unique factors present. Wrigley 
Field, strangely enough, can be either, depending on the wind 
direction at any given time. 


Statistics 


As with many sports, and perhaps even more so, statistics are very 
important to baseball. Statistics have been kept for the Major Leagues 
since their creation, and presumably statistics were around even 
before that. General managers, baseball scouts, managers, and players 
alike study player statistics to help them choose various strategies to 
best help their team. 

Traditionally, statistics like batting average for batters—the 
number of hits divided by the number of at bats—and earned run 
average—approximately the number of runs given up by a pitcher per 
nine innings—have governed the statistical world of baseball. 
However, the advent of sabermetrics has brought an onslaught of new 
statistics that perhaps better gauge a player's performance and 


contributions to his team from year to year. 

Some sabermetrics have entered the mainstream baseball statistic 
world. On-base plus slugging (OPS) is a somewhat complicated 
formula that gauges a hitter's performance better than batting 
average. It combines the hitter's on base percentage—hits plus walks 
plus hit by pitches divided by plate appearances—with their slugging 
percentage—total bases divided by at bats. Walks plus hits per inning 
pitched (or WHIP) gives a good representation of a pitcher's abilities; 
it is calculated exactly as its name suggests. 

Also important are more specific statistics for particular situations. 
For example, a certain hitter's ability to hit left-handed pitchers might 
cause his manager to give him more chances to face lefties. Some 
hitters hit better with runners in scoring position, so an opposing 
manager, knowing this statistic, might elect to intentionally walk him 
in order to face a poorer hitter. 


Popularity 


Baseball is most popular in East Asia and the Americas, although it 
is also popular in South America mainly in the northern portion of the 
continent as well as Brazil. In Japan, Puerto Rico, the Dominican 
Republic, Cuba, Panama, Venezuela, Nicaragua, South Korea, and 
Taiwan, it is one of the most popular sports. The United States is the 
birthplace of baseball, and there it has long been regarded as more 
than just a "major sport" - it has been considered, for decades, the 
national pastime and Major League Baseball has been given a unique 
monopoly status by the United States Congress. Although three of the 
four most popular sports in North America are ball games — baseball, 
basketball and American football — baseball's popularity grew so 
great that the word "ballgame" in the United States almost always 
refers to a game of baseball, and "ballpark" to a baseball field (except 
in the South, where "ballgame" is also used in association with 
football). 

Baseball has often been a barometer of the fabled American 
"melting pot", as immigrants from different regions have tried to 
"make good" in various areas including sports. In the 19th century, 
baseball was populated with many players of Irish or German 
extraction. A number of Native Americans had successful careers 
especially in the early 1900s. Italians and Poles appeared on many 
rosters during the 1920s and 1930s. Black Americans came on strong 
starting in the late 1940s after the barriers had been lifted, and 
continue to form a significant contingent. By the 1960s, Hispanics had 
started to make the scene, and had become a dominant force by the 


1990s. In the 21st century, East Asians have been appearing in 
increasing numbers. 

While baseball is perhaps the most popular sport in the United 
States and is certainly one of the two most popular along with 
football, it is difficult to determine which is more popular because of 
the wide discrepancy in number of games per season. For example, the 
total attendance for Major League games is roughly equal to that of all 
other American professional team sports combined, but football gets 
higher television ratings, both a function in part of the long (162- 
game) baseball season and short (16-game) football season. 


Organized leagues 


Baseball is played at a number of levels, by amateur and 
professionals, and by the young and the old. Youth programs use 
modified versions of adult and professional baseball rules, which may 
include a smaller field, easier pitching (from a coach, a tee, or a 
machine), less contact, base running restrictions, limitations on 
innings a pitcher can throw, liberal balk rules, and run limitations, 
among others. Since rules vary from location-to-location and among 
the organizations, coverage of the nuances in those rules is beyond 
this article. 

Following is a list of organized leagues: 


* Youth Leagues 
© Little League, a youth program, headquartered in 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania (USA). 
Pony Baseball, a youth program, headquartered in 
Washington, Pennsylvania (USA). 
Dizzy Dean Baseball a youth program in the USA. 
American Legion Baseball, a youth program, 
headquartered in Indianapolis, IN. 
USSSA Baseball a youth and adult program, 
headquartered in Kansas City, Missouri (USA). 
Ripken Baseball, a youth program, headquartered in 
Baltimore, Maryland (USA). 
Babe Ruth League, a youth program, headquartered in 
Trenton, New Jersey (USA). 
Moberly Midget League a youth program headquartered 
in Moberly, Missouri (USA). 
* High School 
© In the USA, the National Federation of State High School 
Associations (NFHS) and each state association governs 


the play of baseball at the high school level. 
Collegiate Level 
© List of Collegiate Summer Baseball Leagues 
NCAA, including NCAA Division I and the College World 
Series, are collegiate level baseball programs played in the 
USA. 
National Club Baseball Association (NCBA) 
International Competition 
© Many international baseball events are coordinated by the 
International Baseball Federation, including The World 
Cup and The World Baseball Classic. 
As an Olympic sport, see earlier section on the status of 
baseball in the Olympic games, and the article "Baseball at 
the Summer Olympics." 
Semi-professional baseball 
© National Semi-Pro Baseball Association 
Professional baseball 
© Major League Baseball (MLB) in the United States; 
Minor League baseball in the United States; 
Independent Baseball 
Negro League baseball, defunct since 1958, in the United 
States. 
All-American Girls Professional Baseball League 
Mexican Baseball 
Japanese Baseball 
Taiwan professional baseball 
Korean Baseball Organization (KBO) 
Australian Baseball 
There are also smaller professional leagues in China, Italy, 
Germany, the Netherlands, and many others. 


Footnotes 


1 


2 


a 


“ The "third strike rule", which has been on the books since at 
least the time of the Knickerbocker Rules, is that the batter can 
try to advance to first base on the third strike, if the third strike 
is not caught. However, the batter is not permitted to advance if 
first base is occupied, unless there are already two outs. This is 
to prevent the catcher from dropping the ball on purpose and 
setting up a potential double or triple play. The underlying 
concept is the same as the "Infield Fly Rule", to curb defensive 
shenanigans. Both rules change when there are two outs, 


because then there is no defensive advantage to dropping the 
ball on purpose. Statistically, such a play still counts as a 
strikeout for the pitcher, plus either a passed ball charged to the 
catcher or a wild pitch charged to the pitcher, so if the batter 
advances safely to first on such a play, it is possible for a pitcher 
to record 4 (or more) strikeouts in one inning. Such has 
happened several dozen times in the history of the major 
leagues, and at least one time in the minor leagues a pitcher has 
recorded 5. 
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Basketball 


Basketball is a sport in which two teams of five players each try to 
score points on one other by throwing a ball through a hoop (the 
basket) under organized rules. 

Since its invention in 1891, it has developed to become a truly 
international sport. Organized league play originated in the YMCA and 
early leagues were formed in colleges. Basketball eventually became a 
professional sport and is one of the few women's sports which 
developed in tandem with men's. The modern rules for women's 
basketball become more similar to men's each year. Even though it 
was originally an American sport, it quickly spread internationally and 
outstanding players and teams are found today all over the world. 

Points are scored for passing the ball through the basket from 
above; the team with more points at the end of the game wins. The 
ball can be advanced on the court by bouncing it (dribbling) or 
passing it between teammates. Disruptive physical contact (foul) is not 


permitted and there are restrictions on how the ball can be handled 
(violations). 

Through time, basketball has developed to involve common 
techniques of shooting, passing and dribbling, as well as players' 
positions, and offensive and defensive structures. While competitive 
basketball is carefully regulated, numerous variations of basketball 
have developed for casual play. Basketball is also a popular spectator 
sport. 

While competitive basketball is primarily an indoor sport, played 
on a_ basketball court, less regulated variations have become 
exceedingly popular as an outdoor sport among inner city groups, 
particularly African-Americans. Examples of these variations include 
streetball and one-on-one; a variation in which two players will use 
only a small section of the court (often no more than a quarter of a 
court) and compete to play the ball into a single hoop. Such games 
tend to be more physical than competitive indoor basketball, and 
emphasize individual dribbling and ball stealing skills over shooting 
and team play. 

Outdoor basketball courts are commonly referred to as ‘blacktop’, a 
reference to the [asphalt] surface used on many outdoor recreation 
grounds. This term can apply regardless of the actual surface material 
used. 


History 


Early basketball 


Basketball is unique in that it was invented by one person, rather 
than evolving from a different sport. In early December 1891, Dr. 
James Naismith, a Canadian-born physician of McGill University and 
minister on the faculty of a college for YMCA professionals (today, 
Springfield College) in Springfield, Massachusetts, sought a vigorous 
indoor game to keep young men occupied during the long New 
England winters. Legend has it that, after rejecting other ideas as 
either too rough or poorly suited to walled-in gymnasiums, he wrote 
the basic rules, and nailed a peach basket onto the 10 foot (3.05 m) 
elevated track. In contrast with modern basketball nets, this peach 
basket retained its bottom. Therefore balls scored into the basket had 
to be poked out with a long dowel each time. Women's basketball 
began in 1892, at Smith College, when Senda Berenson, a physical 
education teacher, modified Naismith's rules for women. The first 
official basketball game was played in the YMCA gymnasium on 
January 20, 1892 with nine players, on a court just half the size of a 


present-day NBA court. "Basket ball", the name suggested by one of 
Naismith's students, was popular from the beginning. 

Basketball's early adherents were dispatched to YMCAs throughout 
the United States, and it quickly spread through the country. By 1896, 
it was well established at several women's colleges. While the YMCA 
was responsible for initially developing and spreading the game, 
within a decade, it discouraged the new sport, as rough play and 
rowdy crowds began to detract from the YMCA's primary mission. 
However, other amateur sports clubs, colleges, and professional clubs 
quickly filled the void. In the years before World War I, the Amateur 
Athletic Union and the Intercollegiate Athletic Association (forerunner 
of the NCAA) vied for control over the rules for the game. 

Basketball was originally played with a soccer ball. The first balls 
made specifically for basketball were brown, and it was only in the 
late 1950s that Tony Hinkle, searching for a ball that would be more 
visible to players and spectators alike, introduced the orange ball that 
is now in common use. 

Interestingly, basketball, netball, volleyball and lacrosse are the 
only ball games which have been identified as being invented by 
North Americans. Other ball games, such as baseball and football, 
have British Commonwealth or European connections. 


College basketball and early leagues 


Naismith and Berenson were instrumental in establishing college 
basketball. Naismith coached at University of Kansas for six years 
before handing the reins to renowned coach Phog Allen. Naismith's 
disciple Amos Alonzo Stagg brought basketball to the University of 
Chicago, while Adolph Rupp, a student of Naismith's at Kansas, 
enjoyed great success as coach at the University of Kentucky. In 1892, 
University of California and Miss Head's School, played the first 
women's inter-institutional game. Berenson's freshmen played the 
sophomore class in the first women's collegiate basketball game at 
Smith College, March 21, 1893. The same year, Mount Holyoke and 
Sophie Newcomb College (coached by Clara Gregory Baer) women 
began playing basketball. By 1895, the game had spread to colleges 
across the country, including Wellesley, Vassar and Bryn Mawr. The 
first intercollegiate women's game was on April 4, 1896. Stanford 
women played Berkeley, 9-on-9, ending in a 2-1 Stanford victory. In 
1901, colleges, including the University of Chicago, Columbia 
University, Dartmouth College, University of Minnesota, the U.S. 
Naval Academy, the University of Utah and Yale University began 
sponsoring men's games. By 1910, frequent injuries on the men's 
courts prompted President Roosevelt to suggest that college basketball 


form a governing body. And the Intercollegiate Athletic Association 
(IAA) was created. 

Teams abounded from through the 1920s. There were hundreds of 
men's professional basketball teams in towns and cities all over the 
United States and little organization of the professional game. Players 
jumped from team to team and teams played in armories and smoky 
dance halls. Leagues came and went. And barnstorming squads such as 
the Original Celtics and two all African American teams, the New York 
Renaissance Five ("Rens") and (still in existence as of 2006) the 
Harlem Globetrotters played up to two hundred games a year on their 
national tours. Women's basketball was more structured. In 1905, the 
National Women's Basketball Committee's Executive Committee on 
Basket Ball Rules was created by the American Physical Education 
Association. These rules called for six to nine players per team and 11 
officials. The International Women's Sports Federation (1924) 
included a women's basketball competition. 37 women's high school 
varsity basketball or state tournaments were held by 1925. And in 
1926, the Amateur Athletic Union backed the first national women's 
basketball championship, complete with men's rules. The first 
women's AAU All-America team was chosen in 1929. Women's 
industrial leagues sprang up throughout the nation, producing famous 
athletes like Babe Didrikson of the Golden Cyclones and the All 
American Red Heads Team who competed against men's teams, using 
men's rules. By 1938, the women's national championship changed 
from a three-court game to two-court game with six players per team. 
The first men's national championship tournament, the National 
Invitation Tournament (NIT) in New York, was organizied in 1938. 

College basketball was rocked by gambling scandals from 1948 to 
1951, when dozens of players from top teams were implicated in 
match fixing and point shaving. Partially spurred by an association 
with cheating, the NIT lost support to the NCAA national tournament. 
Today, the NCAA men's and women's "March Madness" tournaments 
are rivaled only by the MLB World Series and the NFL Super Bowl in 
the American sports psyche. 


U.S. high school basketball 


Before widespread school district consolidation, most United States 
high schools were far smaller than their present day counterparts and 
during the first decades of the 20th century basketball quickly became 
the ideal interscholastic sport due to its modest equipment and 
personnel requirements. In the days before widespread television 
coverage of professional and college sports, the popularity of high 
school basketball was unrivaled in many parts of America. 


Today virtually every high school in the United States fields a 
basketball team in varsity competition, and its popularity remains 
high, both in rural areas where they carry the identification of the 
entire community, as well as at some larger schools known for their 
basketball teams where many players go on to participate at higher 
levels of competition after graduation. In the 2003-04 season, 
1,002,797 boys and girls represented their schools in interscholastic 
basketball competition, according to the National Federation of State 
High School Associations. The states of Illinois, Indiana and Kentucky 
are particularly well known for their residents’ devotion to high school 
basketball; the critically acclaimed film Hoosiers shows high school 
basketball's depth of meaning to these rural communities. In fact, the 
term "March Madness" was first used to describe the Illinois high 
school basketball tournament. 


National Basketball Association 


In 1946, the National Basketball Association (NBA) was formed, 
organizing the top professional teams and leading to greater 
popularity of the professional game. An upstart organization, the 
American Basketball Association, emerged in 1967 and _ briefly 
threatened the NBA's dominance until the rival leagues merged in 
1976. Today the NBA is the top professional basketball league in the 
world in terms of notoriety, salaries, talent, and level of competition. 

The NBA has featured many famous players, including George 
Mikan, the first dominating "big man"; ball-handling wizard Bob 
Cousy and defensive genius Bill Russell of the Boston Celtics; Wilt 
Chamberlain, who originally played for the barnstorming Harlem 
Globetrotters; all-around stars Oscar Robertson and Jerry West; more 
recent big men Kareem Abdul-Jabbar and Bill Walton; playmaker 
John Stockton; and the four players who many credit with ushering 
the professional game to its highest level of popularity: Julius Erving, 
Larry Bird, Magic Johnson, and Michael Jordan. 

The NBA-backed Women's National Basketball Association (WNBA) 
began 1997. Though it had an insecure opening season, several 
marquee players (Sheryl Swoopes, Lisa Leslie and Sue Bird among 
others) helped the league's popularity and level of competition. Other 
professional women's basketball leagues in the United States, such as 
the American Basketball League (1996-1998), have folded in part 
because of the popularity of the WNBA. 

In 2001, the NBA formed a developmental league, the NBDL. The 
league currently has 8 teams, but will add 7 more for the 2006-2007 
season. 


International basketball 


The International Basketball Federation was formed in 1932 by 
eight founding nations: Argentina, Czechoslovakia, Greece, Italy, 
Lithuania, Portugal, Romania and Switzerland. At this time, the 
organization only oversaw amateur players. Its acronym, in French, 
was thus FIBA; the "A" standing for amateur. 

Basketball was first included in the Olympic Games in 1936, 
although a demonstration tournament was held in 1904. This 
competition has usually been dominated by the United States, whose 
team has won all but three titles, the first loss in a controversial final 
game in Munich in 1972 against the Soviet Union. In 1950 the first 
Basketball World Championship for men was held in Argentina. Three 
years later, the first World Championships for women were held in 
Chile. Women's basketball was added to the Olympics in 1976, with 
teams such as Brazil and Australia rivaling the American squads. 

FIBA dropped the distinction between amateur and professional 
players in 1989, and in 1992, professional players played for the first 
time in the Olympic Games. The United States' dominance continued 
with the introduction of their Dream Team. However, with developing 
programs elsewhere, other national teams are starting to catch up 
with the United States. A team made entirely of NBA players finished 
sixth in the 2002 World Championships in Indianapolis, behind 
Yugoslavia, Argentina, Germany, New Zealand and Spain. In the 2004 
Summer Olympics, the United States suffered its first Olympic loss 
while using professional players, falling to the Puerto Rican national 
basketball team and eventually came in third after Argentina and 
Italy. Although it should be noted that only two of the tweleve players 
originally selected by the NBA, Tim Duncan and Allen Iverson, choose 
to play in the 2004 Olympics and the team was cobbled from second 
and third choices. 

Worldwide, basketball tournaments are held for boys and girls of 
all age levels, from five- and six-year-olds (called biddy-biddy), to high 
school, college, and the professional leagues. 

The global popularity of the sport is reflected in the nationalities 
represented in the NBA. Players from all over the globe can be found 
in NBA teams. Steve Nash, who won the 2005 and 2006 NBA MVP 
award as the Most Valuable Player in the NBA, is a Canadian player. 
Dallas Mavericks superstar Dirk Nowitzki is German. All-Star Pau 
Gasol of the Memphis Grizzlies is from Spain The San Antonio Spurs 
feature three stars from outside the United States: Tim Duncan of the 
Virgin Islands, Manu Ginobili of Argentina, and Tony Parker of 
France. (Duncan competes for the United States internationally.) 

The all-tournament team at the most recent Basketball World 


Championship held in 2002 in Indianapolis demonstrates the 
globalization of the game equally dramatically. The team featured 
Nowitzki, Ginobili, Peja Stojakovic of Yugoslavia, Yao Ming of China, 
and Pero Cameron of New Zealand; all except Cameron were or 
became NBA players. 

In the NBA men get paid a great deal more than women playing in 
the WNBA but that is slowly changing. 


Rules and regulations 


Measurements and time limits discussed in this section often vary 
among tournaments and organizations; international and NBA rules 
are used in this section. 

The object of the game is to outscore one's opponents by throwing 
the ball through the opponents' basket from above while preventing 
the opponents from doing so on their own. An attempt to score in this 
way is called a shot. A successful shot is worth two points, or three 
points if it is taken from beyond the three-point arc which is 6.25 
meters (20 ft 6 in) from the basket in international games and 23 ft 9 
in (7.24 m) in NBA games. 


Playing regulations 


Games are played in four quarters of 10 (international) or 12 
minutes (NBA). Fifteen minutes are allowed for a half-time break, and 
two minutes are allowed at the other breaks. Overtime periods are five 
minutes long. Teams exchange baskets for the second half. The time 
allowed is actual playing time; the clock is stopped while the play is 
not active. Therefore, games generally take much longer to complete 
than the allotted game time, typically about two hours. 

Five players from each team may be on the court at one time. 
Teams can have up to seven substitutes. Substitutions are unlimited 
but can only be done when play is stopped. Teams also have a coach, 
who oversees the development and strategies of the team, and other 
team personnel such as assistant coaches, managers, statisticians, 
doctors and trainers. 

For both men's and women's teams, a standard uniform consists of 
a pair of shorts and a tank top with a clearly visible number, unique 
within the team, printed on both the front and back. Players wear 
high-top sneakers that provide extra ankle support. Typically, team 
names, players' names and sometimes sponsors are printed on the 
uniforms. 

A limited number of time-outs, clock stoppages requested by a 


coach for a short meeting with the players, are allowed. They 
generally last no longer than one minute unless, for televised games, a 
commercial break is needed. 

The game is controlled by the officials consisting of the referee, 
one or two umpires and the table officials. The table officials are 
responsible for keeping track of each teams scoring, timekeeping, 
individual and team fouls, player substitutions, team possession 
arrow, and the shot clock. 


Equipment 


The only essential equipment in basketball is the ball and the 
court: a flat, rectangular surface with baskets at opposite ends. 
Competitive levels require the use of more equipment such as clocks, 
scoresheets, scoreboards, alternating possession arrows, and whistle- 
operated stop-clock systems. 

The men's ball's circumference is about 30 inches (76 cm) and 
weighs about 1 lb 5 oz (600 g). The women's ball's circumference is 
about 29 inches (73 cm) and weighs about 1 lb 3 oz (540 g). A 
regulation basketball court in international games is 28 by 15 meters 
(approx. 92 by 49 ft) and in the NBA is 94 by 50 feet (29 by 15 m). 
Most courts are made of wood. 

A cast-iron basket with net and backboard hang over each end of 
the court. At almost all levels of competition, the top of the rim is 
exactly 10 feet (3.05 m) above the court and 4 feet (1.2 m) inside the 
endline. While variation is possible in the dimensions of the court and 
backboard, it is considered important for the basket to be the correct 
height; a rim that is off by but a few inches can have an adverse effect 
on shooting. 


Violations 


The ball may be advanced toward the basket by being shot, passed 
between players, thrown, tapped, rolled or dribbled (bouncing the ball 
while running). 

The ball must stay within the court; the last team to touch the ball 
before it travels out of bounds forfeits possession. The ball-handler 
may not move both feet without dribbling, known as traveling, nor 
may he dribble with both hands or catch the ball in between dribbles, 
a violation called double dribbling. A player's hand must remain on 
top of the ball while dribbling, failure to do so is known as carrying 
the ball. A team, once having established ball control in the front half 
of the court, may not return the ball to the backcourt. The ball may 


not be kicked nor struck with the fist. A violation of these rules results 
in loss of possession, or, if committed by the defense, a reset of the 
shot clock. 

There are limits imposed on the time taken before progressing the 
ball past halfway (8 seconds in international and NBA), before 
attempting a shot (24 seconds), holding the ball while closely guarded 
(5 seconds), and remaining in the restricted area (the lane, or "key") (3 
seconds). These rules are designed to promote more offense. 

No player may interfere with the basket or ball on its downward 
flight to the basket, or while it is on the rim (or, in the NBA, while it 
is directly above the basket), a violation known as goaltending. If a 
defensive player goaltends, the attempted shot is considered to have 
been successful. If a teammate of the shooter goaltends, the basket is 
cancelled and the team loses possession. 


Fouls 


An attempt to unfairly disadvantage an opponent through personal 
contact is illegal and is called a foul. These are most commonly 
committed by defensive players; however, they can be committed by 
offensive players as well. Players who are fouled either receive the 
ball to pass inbounds again, or receive one or more free throws if they 
are fouled in the act of shooting, depending on whether the shot was 
successful. One point is awarded for making a free throw, which is 
attempted from a line 4.5 metres (15 feet) from the basket. 

There is some discretion with the referee when calling a foul — 
referees consider if there was unfair advantage gained, e.g. if a player 
were to gain possession unfairly, sometimes making fouls 
controversial calls. The calling of a foul can vary between games, 
leagues and even between referees. 

A player or coach who shows poor sportsmanship, for instance, by 
arguing with a referee or by fighting with another player, can be 
charged with a technical foul. The penalty involves free throws and 
varies between leagues. Repeated incidents can _ result in 
disqualification. Blatant fouls with excessive contact or that are not an 
attempt to play the ball are called unsportsmanlike fouls (or flagrant 
fouls in the NBA) and incur a harsher penalty; in some rare cases a 
disqualifying foul will require the player to leave the playing area, 
known as an ejection. 

If a team surpasses a preset limit of team fouls in a given period 
(quarter or half) - four for international and NBA games - the 
opposing team is awarded one or two free throws on all subsequent 
fouls for that period, the number depending on the league. A player 
who commits five fouls, including technical fouls, in one game (six in 


some professional leagues, including the NBA) is not allowed to 
participate for the rest of the game, and is described as having "fouled 
out". 


Common techniques and practices 


Positions and structures 


Although the rules do not specify any positions whatsoever, they 
have evolved as part of basketball. During the first five decades of 
basketball's evolution, two guards, two forwards, and one center were 
used. Since the 1980s, more specific positions have evolved, namely: 


1. point guard: organizes the team's offense by controlling the ball 
and making sure that it gets to the right player at the right time 

2. shooting guard: creates a high volume of shots on offense; 
guards the opponent's best perimeter player on defense 

3. small forward: often primarily responsible for scoring points via 
cuts to the basket and dribble penetration; on defense seeks 
rebounds and steals, but sometimes plays more actively than 
that 

4. power forward: plays offensively often with his back to the 
basket; on defense, plays under the basket (in a zone defense) or 
against the opposing power forward (in man-to-man defense) 

5. center: uses size, either to score (on offense) or to protect the 
basket closely (on defense) 


The above descriptions are flexible. On some occasions, teams will 
choose to use a three guard offense, replacing one of the forwards or 
the center with a third guard. The most commonly interchanged 
positions are point guard and shooting guard, especially if both 
players have good leadership and ball handling skills. 

There are two main defensive strategies: zone defense and man-to- 
man defense. Zone defense involves players in defensive positions 
guarding whichever opponent is in their zone. In man-to-man defense, 
each defensive player guards a specific opponent and tries to prevent 
him from taking action. Variations of these two main structures are 
also used. 

Offensive plays are more varied, normally involving planned 
passes and movement by players without the ball. A quick movement 
by an offensive player without the ball to gain an advantageous 
position is a cut. A legal attempt by an offensive player to stop an 
opponent from guarding a teammate, by standing in the defender's 


way such that the teammate cuts next to him, is a screen or pick. The 
two plays are combined in the pick and roll, in which a player sets a 
pick and then "rolls" away from the pick towards the basket. Screens 
and cuts are very important in offensive plays; these allow the quick 
passes and teamwork which can lead to a successful basket. Teams 
almost always have several offensive plays planned to ensure their 
movement is not predictable. On court, the point guard is usually 
responsible for indicating which play will occur. 

Defensive and offensive structures, and positions, are more 
emphasized in higher levels in basketball; it is these that a coach 
normally requests a time-out to discuss. 


Shooting 


Shooting is the act of attempting to score points throwing the ball 
through the basket. While methods can vary with players and 
situations, the most common technique can be outlined here. 

The player should be positioned facing the basket with feet about 
shoulder-width apart, knees slightly bent, and back straight. The 
player holds the ball to rest in the dominant hand's fingertips (the 
shooting arm) slightly above the head, with the other hand on the side 
of the ball. To aim the ball, the player's elbow should be aligned 
vertically, with the forearm facing in the direction of the basket. The 
ball is shot by bending and extending the knees and extending the 
shooting arm to become straight; the ball rolls off the finger tips while 
the wrist completes a full downward flex motion. When the shooting 
arm is stationary for a moment after the ball released, it is known as a 
follow-through; it is incorporated to maintain accuracy. Generally, the 
non-shooting arm is used only to guide the shot, not to power it. 

Players often try to put a steady backspin on the ball to deaden its 
impact with the rim. The ideal trajectory of the shot is somewhat 
arguable, but generally coaches will profess proper arch. Most players 
shoot directly into the basket, but shooters may use the backboard to 
redirect the ball into the basket. 

The two most common shots that use the above described set up 
are the set shot and the jump shot. The set shot is taken from a standing 
position, with neither foot leaving the floor, typically used for free 
throws. The jump shot is taken while in mid-air, near the top of the 
jump. This provides much greater power and range, and it also allows 
the player to elevate over the defender. Failure to release the ball 
before returning the feet to the ground is a traveling violation. 

Another common shot is called the layup. This shot requires the 
player to be in motion toward the basket, and to "lay" the ball "up" 
and into the basket, typically off the backboard (the backboard-free, 


underhand version is called a finger roll). The most crowd-pleasing, 
and typically highest-percentage accuracy shot is the slam dunk, in 
which the player jumps very high, and throws the ball downward, 
straight through the hoop. 

A missed shot that misses the basket completely is referred to as an 
air ball. 

The best shooters combine great dedication, coordination, and 
confidence. Practice is essential to shoot at a high level. Getting open 
is also crucial; at the pro level, top shooters rarely miss when given an 
unguarded look at the basket. 


Passing 


A pass is a method of moving the ball between players. Most 
passes are accompanied by a step forward to increase power and are 
followed through with the hands to ensure accuracy. 

A staple pass is the chest pass. The ball is passed directly from the 
passer's chest to the receiver's chest. A proper chest pass involves an 
outward snap of the thumbs to add velocity and leaves the defense 
little time to react. 

Another type of pass is the bounce pass. Here, the passer bounces 
the ball crisply about two-thirds of the way from his own chest to the 
receiver. The ball strikes the court and bounces up toward the 
receiver. The bounce pass takes longer to complete than the chest 
pass, but it is also harder for the opposing team to intercept (kicking 
the ball deliberately is a violation). Thus, players often use the bounce 
pass in crowded moments, or to pass around a defender. 

The overhead pass is used to pass the ball over a defender. The ball 
is released while over the passer's head. 

The outlet pass occurs after a team gets a defensive rebound. The 
next pass after the rebound is the outlet pass. 

The crucial aspect of any good pass is being impossible to 
intercept. Good passers can pass the ball with great accuracy and 
touch and know exactly where each of their teammates like to receive 
the ball. 


Dribbling 


Dribbling is the act of bouncing the ball continuously, and is a 
requirement for a player to take steps with the ball. To dribble, a 
player pushes the ball down towards the ground rather than patting it; 
this ensures greater control. 

When dribbling past an opponent, the dribbler should dribble with 


the hand farthest from the opponent, making it more difficult for the 
defensive player to get to the ball. It is therefore important for a 
player to be able to dribble competently with both hands. 

Good dribblers (or "ball handlers") tend to bounce the ball low to 
the ground, reducing the travel from the floor to the hand, making it 
more difficult for the defender to "steal" the ball. Additionally, good 
ball handlers frequently dribble behind their backs, between their 
legs, and change hands and directions of the dribble frequently, 
making a less predictable dribbling pattern that is more difficult to 
defend. 

A skilled player can dribble without watching the ball, using the 
dribbling motion or peripheral vision to keep track of the ball's 
location. By not having to focus on the ball, a player can look for 
teammates or scoring opportunities, as well as avoid the danger of 
someone stealing the ball from them. 


Height 


At the professional level, most male players are above 1.90 meters 
(6 ft 3 in) and most women above 1.70 meters (5 ft 7 in). Guards, for 
whom physical coordination and ball-handling skills are crucial, tend 
to be the smallest players. Almost all forwards in the men's pro 
leagues are 2 meters (6 ft 6 in) or taller. Most centers are over 2.1 
meters (6 ft 10.5 in) tall. The tallest players ever in the NBA, Manute 
Bol and Gheorghe Mure_an, were 2.31 m (7 ft 7 in). The tallest current 
NBA player is Yao Ming, who stands at 2.29 m (7 ft 6 in). 

The shortest player ever to play in the NBA is Muggsy Bogues at 
1.60 meters (5 ft 3 in). Other short players have thrived at the pro 
level. Anthony "Spud" Webb was just 5 feet 7 inches (1.70 m) tall, but 
had a 42-inch (1.07 m) vertical leap, giving him significant height 
when jumping. The shortest player in the NBA today is Earl Boykins at 
5 feet 5 inches (1.65 m). 


Variations and similar games 


Variations of basketball are activities based on the game of 
basketball, using common basketball skills and equipment (primarily 
the ball and basket). Some variations are only superficial rules 
changes, while others are distinct games with varying degrees of 
basketball influences. Other variations include children's games, 
contests or activities meant to help players reinforce skills. Most of the 
variations are played in informal settings without referees or strict 
rules. 


Perhaps the single most common variation is the half court game. 
Only one basket is used, and the ball must be "cleared" - passed or 
dribbled outside the half-court or three-point line - each time 
possession of the ball changes from one team to the other. Half-court 
games require less cardiovascular stamina, since players need not run 
back and forth a full court. Half-court games also raise the number of 
players that can use a court, an important benefit when many players 
want to play. 
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Biathlon 


Biathlon (not to be confused with duathlon) is a term used to describe 
any sporting event made up of two disciplines. Biathlon, however, 
usually refers specifically to the winter sport that combines cross- 
country skiing and rifle shooting. Another popular variant is summer 
biathlon, which combines cross-country running with riflery. 

Unsurprisingly, biathlon events are broadcast most regularly where 
the sport enjoys its greatest popularity, namely Germany (ARD, ZDF), 
Norway (NRK), Finland (YLE), Sweden (SVT), Russia (RTR), Belarus 
(TVR), Slovenia (RTV), Estonia (ETV), and Bulgaria (BNT); it is also 
broadcast on European-wide Eurosport. Some events are broadcast on 
U.S. cable channel OLN. 

The broadcast distribution being one indicator, the constellation of 
a sport's main sponsors usually gives a similar, and correlated, 
indication of popularity: for biathlon, these are the Germany-based 
companies E.ON Ruhrgas (energy), Krombacher (beer), and Viessmann 
(boilers and other heating systems). 


Concise history 


The sport has its origins in an exercise for Norwegian soldiers. The 
first known competition took place in 1767 when border patrol 
companies competed against each other. Gradually the sport became 
more common throughout Scandinavia as an alternative training for 
the military. 

Called military patrol, the combination of skiing and shooting 
was demonstrated at the Olympic Winter Games in 1924, 1928, 1936 
and 1948, but did not gain Olympic recognition then, as the small 
number of competing countries disagreed on the rules (see also 
Governing body, below). During the mid-1950s, however, biathlon 
was introduced into the Russian and Swedish winter sport circuits and 


was widely enjoyed by the public. This newfound popularity aided the 
effort of having biathlon gain entry into the Winter Olympics, where it 
has later become one of the most cherished sports. 

The first World Championship in biathlon was held in 1958 in 
Austria, and in 1960 the sport was finally included in the Olympic 
Games. At Albertville in 1992, women were first allowed in Olympic 
biathlon. 

The competitions from 1958 to 1965, using NATO calibers of 
3.08mm, then a Large bore 0.223 before the 0.22LR (5.56mm) was 
standardized in 1978. The ammounition was carried in a belt worn 
around the competitor's waist. With the only competiton being the 
Men's 20km Individual, four different ranges and firing distances of 
100m, 150m, 200m, and 250m. The distance was reduced to a single 
150m station with the addition of the Relay in 1966. The shooting 
range was further reduced to a single 50m station in 1978 with the 
mechanical targets being making their debut at the 1980 Winter 
Olympics in Lake Placid. 


Governing body 


In 1948, the Union Internationale de Pentathlon Moderne et Biathlon 
(UIPMB) was founded, to standardise the rules for biathlon and 
modern pentathlon. In 1993, the biathlon branch of the UIPMB 
created the International Biathlon Union (IBU), which officially 
separated from the UIPMB in 1998. 

Presidents of the UIPMB/IBU: 

1948-1949: Tom Wiborn (Sweden) 
1949-1960: Gustaf Dyrssen (Sweden) 
1960-1988: Sven Thofelt, (Sweden) 
1988-1992: Igor Novikov (USSR/Russia) 
From 1992: Anders Besseberg (Norway) 


Champions 


The following articles list major international biathlon events and 
medalists. Contrary to the Olympics and World Championships 
(BWCH), the World Cup (BWC) is an entire winter season of (mostly) 
weekly races, where the medalists are those with the highest sums of 
World Cup points at the end of the season. 

Biathlon Olympic Games 
Biathlon World Championships 
Biathlon World Cup 


Rules and equipment 


The complete rules of biathlon is given in the official IBU rule 
book (see External links, below). However, the concise description 
given below, along with the section on competition format, should be 
enough for a spectator to understand what is going on at a biathlon 
stadium whether actually being there or at home watching a televised 
biathlon event. 


Basic concepts 


In short, a biathlon competition consists of a race in which 
contestants ski around a cross-country track, and where the total 
distance is broken up by either two or four shooting rounds, half in 
prone position, the other half standing. Depending on the shooting 
performance, extra distance or time is added to the contestant's total 
running distance/time. As in most races, the contestant with the 
shortest total time wins. 

For each shooting round, the biathlete must hit five targets; each 
missed target must be "atoned for" in one of three ways, depending on 
the competition format: 


* by making a skiing round in a 150 m penalty loop, typically 
taking 20-30 seconds for top-level biathletes to complete 
(running time depending on weather/snow conditions), 

* by having one minute added to one's total skiing time, or 

* by having to use an "extra cartridge" (placed at the shooting 
range) to finish off the target; only three such "extras" are 
available for each round, and a penalty loop must be made for 
each of the targets in order to keep track of the contestants' 
progress and relative standing throughout a race, split times 
(intermediate times) are taken at several points along the skiing 
track and upon finishing each shooting round. The large display 
screens commonly set up at biathlon arenas, as well as the 
information graphics shown as part of the TV picture, will 
typically list the split time of the fastest contestant at each 
intermediate point and the times and time differences to the 
closest runners-up. 


Skiing details 


All cross-country skiing techniques are permitted in biathlon, 
which means that the free technique is usually the preferred one, 


being the fastest. No other equipment than skis and ski poles may be 
used for moving along the track. Minimal ski length is 4 cm less than 
the height of the skier. 


Shooting details 


The biathlete carries the 3.5 kg small bore rifle including 
ammunition in magazines on her/his back during the race. The rifles 
use .22 LR (5.56 mm) ammunition and are bolt action. 

The target range shooting distance is 50 m or 160 feet. There are 
five circular targets to be hit in each shooting round. When shooting 
in the prone position the target diameter is 45 mm or 1.7 inches, 
when shooting in the standing position the target diameter is 115 mm 
or 4.5 inches. On all modern biathlon ranges, the targets are self- 
indicating, in that they flip from black to white when hit, giving the 
biathlete as well as the spectators instant visual feedback for each shot 
fired. 


Competition format 


Individual 


The 20 km Individual race (15 km for women) is the oldest 
biathlon event. The biathlete shoots four times at any shooting station, 
in the order of prone, standing, prone, standing, totalling 20 targets. 
For each missed target a fixed penalty time, usually one minute, is 
added to the skiing time of the biathlete. Competitors’ starts are 
staggered, normally by 30 seconds. 


Sprint 


The sprint is 10 km for men and 7.5 km for women. The biathlete 
shoots twice at any shooting station, once prone and once standing, 
for a total of 10 shots. For each miss, a penalty loop of 150 m must be 
skied before the race can be continued. As in the Individual 
competition, the biathletes start in intervals. 


Pursuit 


In a Pursuit, biathletes' starts are separated by their time 
differences from a previous race,[{1] most commonly a Sprint. The 
contestant crossing the finish line first is the winner. The distance is 


12.5 km for men and 10 km for women, there are four shooting bouts 
(two prone, two standing, in that order), and each miss means a 
penalty loop of 150 m. To prevent awkward and/or dangerous 
crowding in the skiing track, and undercapacity at the shooting range, 
World Cup Pursuits are held with only the 60 top ranking biathletes 
after the preceding race. The biathletes shoot at the station in the 
position they arrived (Arrive at the station in 5th place, you shoot at 
station five.) for all shooting bouts. 


Mass start 


In the Mass start, all biathletes start at the same time and the first 
across the finish line wins. In this 15 km (12.5 km for women) 
competition, there are four bouts of shooting (two prone, two 
standing, in that order) with the first shooting stage being at the 
station your bib is assigned (Bib #10 shoots at Station #10 regardless 
of position in race.) with rest of the shooting stages being at the 
station in the position they arrived (Arrive at the station in 5th place, 
you shoot at station five.). As in Sprint races, competitors must ski one 
150 m penalty loop for each miss. Here again, to avoid unwanted 
congestion, World Cup Mass starts are held with only the 30 top 
ranking athletes on the start line (half that of the Pursuit since here all 
contestants start simultaneously). 


Relay 


The Relay teams consist of four biathletes, who each ski 7.5 km 
(men) or 6 km (women), with two shooting rounds; one prone, one 
standing. For every round of five targets there are eight bullets 
available, though the last three can only be loaded one at a time from 
trays at the shooting range. If after eight bullets there are still misses, 
one 150 m penalty loop must be taken for each miss. The first-leg 
participants start all at the same time, and as in cross-country skiing 
relays, every athlete of a team must touch the team's next-leg 
participant to perform a valid changeover. On the first shooting stage 
of the first leg, the participant must shoot in the station of their 
assigned bib number (Bib #10 shoots at Station #10 regardless of 
position in race.), then for the remainder of the relay, the relay team 
shoots at the station in the position they arrived (Arrive at the station 
in 5th place, you shoot at station five.). 


Mixed relay 


The most recent addition to the number of biathlon competition 
variants, the Mixed relay, is similar to the ordinary Relay but for the 
composition of the teams, each of which consists of two women and 
two men. Legs 1 and 2 are done by the women, legs 3 and 4 by the 
men. The legs are 6 km, as in the ordinary women's Relay 
competition. 


Team (obsolete) 


A team consists of four biathletes, but unlike the case of the Relay 
competition, all team members start at the same time. Two athletes 
must shoot in the prone shooting round, the other two in the standing 
round. In case of a miss, the two non-shooting biathletes must ski a 
penalty loop of 150 m. The skiers must enter the shooting area 
together, and must also finish within 15 seconds of each other, 
otherwise a time penalty of 1 minute is added to the total time. Since 
2004, this race format has been obsolete at the World Cup level. 


Biathlon venues 


World Cup events and World Championships in biathlon have 
traditionally been held at the following relatively few locations. (Due 
to the complicated shooting range equipment, which absolutely has to 
work in order to hold successful races, biathlon is a highly demanding 
sport for organisers.) 


Other Biathlon variants 


Two common variations on biathlon are summer biathlon, where 
skiing is replaced by a cross-country run, and archery biathlon (or 
ski archery), where the rifle is replaced by a recurve bow. There have 
also been summer competitions in roller-ski biathlon, mountain 
bike biathlon and orienteering biathlon. 


Notes 


1.* To be precise; the Pursuit competition start intervals are 
determined by common rounding to the nearest whole second of 
the biathletes' time differences from the previous race—the 
amount of time each biathlete lagged after the winner to the 
finish line. 


Home | Up 


Boxing 


Boxing, also called pugilism, prizefighting (when referring to 
professional boxing) or the sweet science (a common nickname 
among fans) is a sport where two participants of similar weight fight 
each other with their fists in a series of one to three-minute intervals 
called "rounds". In both Olympic and professional divisions, the 
combatants (called boxers or fighters) avoid their opponent's punches 
while trying to land punches of their own. Points are awarded for 
clean, solid blows to the legal area on the front of the opponent's body 
above the waistline, with hits to the head and torso being especially 
valuable. The fighter with the most points after the scheduled number 
of rounds is declared the winner. Victory may also be achieved if the 
opponent is knocked down and unable to get up before the referee 
counts to ten (a Knockout, or KO) or if the opponent is deemed too 
injured to continue (a Technical Knockout, or TKO). For record 
keeping purposes, a TKO is counted as a knockout. On boxers' records, 
only KO's are mentioned. Technical knockouts are usually only 
mentioned in contemporaneous news articles. 


Origins 


Earliest evidence suggests that boxing was prevalent in North 
Africa during 4000 BC and the Mediterranean in 1500 BC. 

A Greek ruler named Thesus, who ruled around 900 B.C., was 
entertained by men who would be seated in front of each other and 
beat another with their fists until one of them was killed. In time, the 
fighters fought on their feet and wore gloves (not padded) and 
wrappings on their arms below the elbows, but were otherwise naked 
when competing. First accepted as an Olympic sport (the ancient 
Greeks called it Pygme/ Pygmachia) in 688 BC, participants in the 
ancient games trained on punching bags (called a korykos). Keeping 
their fingers free, fighters then wore leather straps (called himantes) 
on their hands, wrists, and sometimes lower arms, to protect them 
from injury. 

In Ancient Rome, fighters were usually criminals and slaves. They 
hoped to become champions and gain their freedom. However, free 
men also fought. Eventually, fist fighting became so popular that even 
aristocrats started fighting, but that was banned by the ruler Augustus. 
In 500 A.D., the sport was banned by Theodoric the Great. 


London Prize Ring rules (1743) 


Records of boxing activity disappeared after the fall of the Roman 
Empire. The sport would later resurface in England during the early 
18th century in the form of bare-knuckle prizefighting. The first 
documented account of a bare-knuckle fight in England appeared in 
1681 in the "London Protestant Mercury," and the first English bare- 
knuckle champion was James Figg in 1719. This is also the time when 
the word "boxing" first came to be used. 

Early bare-knuckle fighting was crude with no written rules. There 
were no weight divisions, round limits and no referee. Modern rules 
banning gouging, grappling, biting, headbutting, fish-hooking and 
blows below the belt were absent. 

The first boxing rules, called the London Prize Ring rules, were 
introduced by heavyweight champion Jack Broughton in 1743 to 
protect fighters in the ring where deaths sometimes occurred. Under 
these rules, if a man went down and could not continue after a count 
of 30 seconds, the fight was over. Hitting a downed fighter and 
grasping below the waist were prohibited. Broughton also invented 
"mufflers" (padded gloves), which were used in training and 
exhibitions. 

In 1838, the London Prize Ring rules were expanded in detail. 
Later revised in 1853, they stipulated the following: 


* Fights occurred in a 24-foot-square ring surrounded by ropes. 

* If a fighter was knocked down, he had to rise within 30 seconds 
of his own power to be allowed to continue. 

* Biting, headbutting and hitting below the belt were declared 
fouls. 


Marquess of Queensberry rules (1867) 


In 1867, the Marquess of Queensberry rules were drafted by John 
Chambers for Olympic championships held at Lillie Bridge in London 
for Lightweights, Middleweights and Heavyweights. The rules were 
published under the patronage of the Marquess of Queensberry, whose 
name has always been associated with them. 

There were twelve rules in all, and they specified that fights should 
be "a fair stand-up boxing match" in a 24-foot-square ring. Rounds 
were three minutes long with one minute rest intervals between 
rounds. Each fighter was given a ten-second count if he was knocked 
down and wrestling was banned. 

The introduction of gloves of "fair-size" also changed the nature of 
the bouts. An average pair of boxing gloves resembles a bloated pair 


of mittens and are laced up around the wrists. Gloves protected the 
hands of both fighters but their considerable size and weight made 
knock-out victories more difficult to achieve. Resultantly, bouts 
became longer and more strategic with greater importance attached to 
defensive maneuvers such as slipping, bobbing, countering and 
angling. 

The English case of R v. Coney in 1882 found that a bare-knuckle 
fight was an assault occasioning actual bodily harm, despite the 
consent of the participants. This marked the end of widespread public 
bare-knuckle contests in England. 

The first world heavyweight champion under the Queensberry 
Rules was "Gentleman Jim" Corbett, who defeated John L. Sullivan in 
1892 at the Pelican Athletic Club in New Orleans. 

With the gradual acceptance of formalised rules, two distinct 
branches of boxing emerged; Professional and Olympic. The boxing 
rules enforced by governing bodies worldwide today at the local, 
national and international level are all derived in some way from the 
Marquess of Queensberry Rules. 


Olympic boxing 


Olympic (or Amateur) boxing is found at the Olympic Games and 
Commonwealth Games. Olympic boxing prizes point scoring rather 
than physical damage or knockouts. Bouts comprise four rounds of 
two minutes in Olympic and Commonwealth and three rounds of two 
minutes in a national ABA (Amateur Boxing association) bout each 
with a one minute interval between rounds. 

Competitors wear protective headgear and gloves with a white 
strip across the knuckle. A punch is considered a scoring punch only 
when the boxers connect with the white portion of the gloves. Each 
punch that lands on the head or torso is awarded a point. A referee 
monitors the fight to ensure that competitors use only legal blows (a 
belt worn over the torso represents the lower limit of punches - any 
boxer repeatedly landing "low blows" is disqualified). Referees also 
ensure that the boxers don't use holding tactics to prevent the 
opponent from swinging (if this occurs, the referee separates the 
opponents and orders them to continue boxing. Repeated holding can 
result in a boxer being penalized, or ultimately, disqualified). 

Referees will stop the bout if a boxer is seriously injured, if one 
boxer is significantly dominating the other or if the score is severely 
imbalanced. 


Olympic (amateur) boxing history 


The Queensberry Amateur Championships continued from 1867 to 
1885, and so, unlike their professional counterparts, Olympic boxers 
did not deviate from using gloves once the Queensberry Rules had 
been published. In the United Kingdom, the Amateur Boxing 
Association (A.B.A.) was formed in 1880 when twelve clubs affiliated. 
It held its first championships the following year. Four weight classes 
were contested, Featherweight (9 stone), Lightweight (10 stone), 
Middleweight (11 stone, 4 pounds) and Heavyweight (no limit). (A 
stone is equal to 14 pounds). By 1902, American boxers were 
contesting the titles in the A.B.A. Championships, which, therefore, 
took on an international complexion. By 1924, the A.B.A. had 105 
clubs in affiliation. 

Boxing first appeared at the Olympic Games in 1904 and, apart 
from the Games of 1912, has always been part of them. From 1972 
through 2004, Cuba and the United States have won the most Gold 
Medals, 29 for Cuba and 21 for the U.S. Internationally, Olympic 
boxing spread steadily throughout the first half of the 20th century, 
but when the first international body, the Federation Internationale de 
Boxe Olympic (International Olympic Boxing Federation) was formed 
in Paris in 1920, there were only five member nations. In 1946, 
however, when the International Amateur Boxing Association 
(A.I.B.A.) was formed in London, twenty-four nations from five 
continents were represented, and the A.I.B.A. has continued to be the 
official world federation of Olympic boxing ever since. The first World 
Amateur Boxing Championships were staged in 1974. 

In the late 19th and early 20th century, Olympic boxing was 
encouraged in schools, universities and in the armed forces, but the 
champions usually came from among the urban poor. 

Women's boxing first appeared in the Olympic Games at a 
demonstration bout in 1904. For most of the 20th century, however, it 
was banned in most nations. Its revival was pioneered by the Swedish 
Amateur Boxing Association, which sanctioned events for women in 
1988. The British Amateur Boxing Association sanctioned its first 
boxing competition for women in 1997. The first event was to be 
between two thirteen-year-olds, but one of the boxers withdrew 
because of hostile media attention. Four weeks later, an event was 
held between two sixteen-year-olds. 

The A.I.B.A. accepted new rules for Women's Boxing at the end of 
the 20th century and approved the first European Cup for Women in 
1999 and the first World Championship for women in 2001. Women's 
boxing will be an exhibition sport at the 2008 Olympics, but it won't 
become an official Olympic sport until the 2012 Olympics. 

A new scoring system was invented for Olympic boxing: using a 
computer, judges must press a button every time they think a boxer 


landed a punch. When three or more of the five judges press the 
button within a second of each other, the punch counts as a "point" for 
the fighter that landed it. Punches to the head or face of an opponent 
usually score the most points for a competitor. At any point of the 
fight in which a fighter is leading by twenty points (or sometimes 
more), the referee is indicated and the fight is stopped, the leading 
fighter winning by "mercy", and credited with a knockout. 


Professional boxing 


Professional bouts are far longer than Olympic bouts (ranging from 
four to twelve rounds), headgear is not permitted, and boxers are 
generally allowed to take much more punishment before a fight is 
halted. At any time, however, the referee may stop the contest if he 
believes that one participant can not intelligently defend him or 
herself due to injury. In that case, the other participant is awarded a 
technical knockout win, which appears on the boxer's record as a 
knockout win (or loss). A technical knockout would also be awarded if 
a fighter lands a punch that opens a cut on the opponent, and the 
opponent is later deemed not fit to continue by a doctor because of 
the cut. For this reason, fighters often employ cutmen, whose job is to 
treat cuts between rounds so that the boxer is able to continue despite 
the cut. If a boxer simply quits fighting, or if his corner stops the fight, 
then the winning boxer is also awarded a technical knockout victory. 

If a knockout or disqualification does not occur, the fight must go 
to the scorecards. Professional fights have three judges each, and each 
of the judges must use the 10 point must system: Under this system, 
each time a boxer wins a round in the judges' eyes, the judge gives 
that boxer 10 points, and the other 9 or less. If the judge deems the 
round to be a tie, he or she may score it 10-10. When the fight reaches 
its scheduled distance, all scores are added, round by round, to 
determine who won on each judges' cards. When all three judges have 
the same boxer as the winner, this is an unanimous decision. When 
two judges have one boxer winning the fight and the other one has it 
a tie, this is called a majority decision. When two judges have one 
boxer winning the fight and the other judge has the other boxer 
winning, this is called a split decision. When one judge gives his or 
her vote to one boxer, another one gives it to the other boxer, and the 
third judge calls it a tie, this is a draw. It is also a draw when two 
judges score the fight a tie, regardless of who the third judge scored 
the bout for. 

In the United Kingdom, the bout is only scored by the referee, 
except when a title is at stake, in which case it is scored by three 


judges. 

If a fight can not go on because of an injury caused to one of the 
competitors by a headbutt, there are different rules: If the fight has 
not reached the end of round three, (in some places, round four), the 
fight is declared a technical draw or a no contest. If it has reached 
beyond the end of round three (or four), then the scorecards are read 
and whoever is ahead, wins by a technical decision. 


Evolution of professional boxing 


In 1891, the National Sporting Club (N.S.C.), a private club in 
London, began to promote professional glove fights at its own 
premises, and created nine of its own rules to augment the 
Queensberry Rules. These rules specified more accurately the role of 
the officials, and produced a system of scoring that enabled the referee 
to decide the result of a fight. The British Boxing Board of Control 
(B.B.B.C.) was first formed in 1919 with close links to the N.S.C., and 
was re-formed in 1929 after the N.S.C. closed. 

In 1909, the first of twenty-two belts were presented by the fifth 
Earl of Lonsdale to the winner of a British title fight held at the N.S.C. 
In 1929, the B.B.B.C. continued to award Lonsdale belts to any British 
boxer who won three title fights in the same weight division. The "title 
fight" has always been the focal point in professional boxing. In the 
19th and early 20th centuries, however, there were title fights at each 
weight. Promoters who could stage profitable title fights became 
influential in the sport, as did boxers' managers. The best promoters 
and managers have been instrumental in bringing boxing to new 
audiences and provoking media and public interest. The most famous 
of all three-way partnership (fighter-manager-promoter) was that of 
Jack Dempsey (Heavyweight Champion, 1919-1926), his manager 
Jack Kearns, and the promoter Tex Rickard. Together they grossed US 
$ 8.4 million in only five fights between 1921 and 1927 and ushered 
in a "golden age" of popularity for professional boxing in the 1920s. 
They were also responsible for the first live radio broadcast of a title 
fight (Dempsey v. Georges Carpentier, in 1921). In the United 
Kingdom, Jack Solomons' success as a fight promoter helped re- 
establish professional boxing after the Second World War and made 
the UK a popular place for title fights in the 1950s and 1960s. 

In the first part of the 20th century, the United States became the 
centre for professional boxing. It was generally accepted that the 
"world champions" were those listed by the Police Gazette. After 1920, 
the National Boxing Association (N.B.A.) began to sanction "title 
fights". Also during that time, Ring Magazine magazine was founded 
and it listed champions and awarded championship belts. The N.B.A. 


was renamed in 1962 and became the World Boxing Association 
(W.B.A.). The following year, a rival body, the World Boxing Council 
(W.B.C.), was formed. In 1983, another world body, the International 
Boxing Federation (I.B.F.) was formed. By the end of the 20th century, 
a boxer had to be recognized by the three separate bodies to be the 
"Undisputed World Champion". Regional sanctioning bodies such as 
the North American Boxing Federation, the North American Boxing 
Council and the United States Boxing Association also awarded 
championships. Ring Magazine also continued listing the World 
Champion of each weight division, and its rankings continue being of 
the most appreciated by fans. 

Although women fought professionally in many countries, in the 
United Kingdom the B.B.B.C. refused to issue licences to women until 
1998. By the end of the century, however, they had issued five such 
licenses. The first sanctioned bout between women was in November 
1998 at Streatham in London, between Jane Couch and Simona Lukic. 


Length of bouts 


For decades, from the 1920s to the 1980s, world championship 
matches in professional boxing were scheduled for fifteen rounds, but 
that changed after a November 13, 1982 WBA Lightweight title bout 
ended with the death of boxer Duk Koo Kim in a fight against Ray 
Mancini in the 14th round of a nationally televised championship 
fight on CBS. 

Exactly three months after the fatal fight, the World Boxing 
Council reduced the number of their championship fights to 12 
rounds. The World Boxing Association even stripped a fighter of his 
championship in 1983 because the fight had been a 15-round bout, 
shortly after the rule was changed to 12 rounds. By 1988, to the 
displeasure of many boxing purists, all fights had been reduced to a 
maximum of 12 rounds only, partially for safety, and partially for 
television, as a 12-round bout could take one hour to broadcast, while 
a 15-round bout could require 90 minutes to broadcast. 


Equipment 


Boxing techniques utilize very forceful strikes with the hand. There 
are many bones in the hand, and striking surfaces without proper 
technique can cause serious hand injuries. Today, most trainers do not 
allow boxers to train and spar without hand/wrist wraps and gloves. 
Handwraps are used to secure the bones in the hand, and the gloves 
are used to protect the hands from blunt injury, allowing boxers to 


throw punches with more force than if they did not utilize them. 

Headgear, used in Olympic boxing, protects against cuts, scrapes, 
and swelling, but does not protect very well against concussions. 
Headgear does not sufficiently protect the brain from the jarring that 
occurs when the head is struck with great force. Also, most boxers aim 
for the chin on opponents, and the chin is usually not padded. Thus, a 
powerpunch can do a lot of damage to a boxer, and even a jab that 
connects to the chin can cause damage, regardless of whether or not 
headgear is being utilized. 


Technique 


Stance and movement 


Development 

The modern boxing stance is a reflection of the current system of 
rules employed by professional boxing. It differs in many ways from 
the typical boxing stances of the 19th and early 20th centuries. It's 
been stated that Americans adopted a more upright vertical armed 
guard (as opposed to more horizontally held, knuckles facing the 
ground guard as seen when looking at early 20th century boxers such 
as Jack Johnson) due to the Americans’ confrontations with the 
Filipino natives as a result of the Philippines Spanish-American war. 
When engaged in hand to hand combat, the Filipinos would slash the 
wrists of the American soldiers, the Americans adapted by changing 
the guarded stance and thus just one example of a boxing technicality 
evolving. 

The boxer's stance 

The following stance applies for a right-handed boxer. The boxer 
stands with the legs shoulder-width apart with the right foot a half- 
step behind the left foot. The left (lead) fist is held vertically about six 
inches in front of the face at eye level. The right (rear) fist is held 
beside the chin and the elbow tucked against the ribcage to protect 
the body. The chin is tucked into the chest to avoid punches to the 
jaw which commonly cause knock-outs. Modern boxers can sometimes 
be seen "tapping" their cheeks or foreheads with their fists in order to 
remind themselves to keep their hands up (which becomes difficult 
during long bouts). 

Movement 

Modern boxers are taught to "push off" with their feet in order to 
move effectively. Forward motion involves lifting the lead leg and 
pushing with the rear leg. Rearward motion involves lifting the rear 
leg and pushing with the lead leg. During lateral motion the leg in the 


direction of the movement moves first while the opposite leg provides 
the force needed to move the body. 


Punches 


There are four basic punches in boxing: the Jab, Cross, Hook and 
Uppercut. If a boxer is right-handed, his left hand is the lead hand, his 
right hand is the rear hand. The following techniques apply to a right- 
handed boxer. A right-handed boxer's handedness is commonly 
described as orthodox. A left-handed boxer is called an unorthodox 
boxer or a Southpaw. These different punching types can be combined 
to form 'combos', like a jab and cross combo. Nicknamed the one two 
combo, it is a really effective combination because the jab blinds the 
opponent and the cross is powerful enough to knock the opponent out. 
[1] 


* Jab - A quick, straight punch thrown with the lead hand from 
the guard position. The jab is accompanied by a small, 
clockwise rotation of the torso and hips, while the fist rotates 90 
degrees, becoming horizontal upon impact. As the punch 
reaches full extension, the lead shoulder is brought up to guard 
the chin. The rear hand remains next to the face to guard the 
jaw. After making contact with the target, the lead hand is 
retracted quickly to resume a guard position in front of the face. 
The jab is the most important punch in a boxer's arsenal because 
it provides a fair amount of its own cover and it leaves the least 
amount of space for a counterpunch from the opponent. It has 
the longest reach of any punch and does not require 
commitment or large weight transfers. Due to its relatively weak 
power, the jab is often used as a tool to gauge distances, probe 
an opponent's defenses, and set up heavier, more powerful 
punches. A half-step may be added, moving the entire body into 
the punch, for additional power. 


Cross - A powerful straight punch thrown with the rear hand. 
From the guard position, the rear hand is thrown from the chin, 
crossing the body and travelling towards the target in a straight 
line. The rear shoulder is thrust forward and finishes just 
touching the outside of the chin. At the same time, the lead 
hand is retracted and tucked against the face to protect the 
inside of the chin. For additional power, the torso and hips are 
rotated anti-clockwise as the cross is thrown. Weight is also 
transferred from the rear foot to the lead foot, resulting in the 
rear heel turning outwards as it acts as a fulcrum for the 


transfer of weight. Body rotation and the sudden weight transfer 
is what gives the cross its power. Like the jab, a half-step 
forward may be added. After the cross is thrown, the hand is 
retracted quickly and the guard position resumed. It can be used 
to counterpunch a jab, aiming for the opponent's head (or a 
counter to a cross aimed at the body) or to set up a hook. The 
cross can also follow a jab, creating the classic "one-two combo." 
The cross is also called a "straight" or "right." 


Hook - A semi-circular punch thrown with the lead hand to the 
side of the opponent's head. From the guard position, the elbow 
is drawn back with a horizontal fist (knuckles pointing forward) 
and the elbow bent. The rear hand is tucked firmly against the 
jaw to protect the chin. The torso and hips are rotated 
clockwise, propelling the fist through a tight, clockwise arc 
across the front of the body and connecting with the target. At 
the same time, the lead foot pivots clockwise, turning the left 
heel outwards. Upon contact, the hook's circular path ends 
abruptly and the lead hand is pulled quickly back into the guard 
position. A hook may also target the lower body (the classic 
Mexican hook to the liver) and this technique is sometimes 
called the "rip" to distinguish it from the conventional hook to 
the head. The hook may also be thrown with the rear hand. 


Uppercut - A vertical, rising punch thrown with the rear hand. 
From the guard position, the torso shifts slightly to the right, the 
rear hand drops below the level of the opponent's chest and the 
knees are bent slightly. From this position, the rear hand is 
thrust upwards in a rising arc towards the opponent's chin or 
torso. At the same time, the knees push upwards quickly and the 
torso and hips rotate anti-clockwise and the rear heel turns 
outward, mimicking the body movement of the cross. The 
strategic utility of the uppercut depends on its ability to "lift" the 
opponent's body, setting it off-balance for successive attacks. 
The right uppercut followed by a left hook is a deadly 
combination. 


Defense 


* Slip - Slipping rotates the body slightly so that an incoming 
punch passes harmlessly next to the head. As the opponent's 
punch arrives, the boxer sharply rotates the hips and shoulders. 
This turns the chin sideways and allows the punch to "slip" past. 


* Bob and Weave - Bobbing moves the head laterally and beneath 
an incoming punch. As the opponent's punch arrives, the boxer 
bends the legs quickly and simultaneously shifts the body either 
slightly right or left. Once the punch has been evaded, the boxer 
"weaves" back to an upright position, emerging on either the 
outside or inside of the opponent's still-extended arm. To move 
outside the opponent's extended arm is called "bobbing to the 
outside". To move inside the opponent's extended arm is called 
"bobbing to the inside". 


Parry/Block - Parrying or blocking uses the boxer's hands as 
defensive tools to deflect incoming attacks. As the opponent's 
punch arrives, the boxer delivers a sharp, lateral, open-handed 
blow to the opponent's wrist or forearm, redirecting the punch. 


* The Cover-Up - Covering up is the last opportunity to avoid an 
incoming strike to an unprotected face or body. Generally 
speaking, the hands are held high to protect the head and chin 
and the forearms are tucked against the torso to impede body 
shots. When protecting the body, the boxer rotates the hips and 
lets incoming punches "roll" off the guard. To protect the head, 
the boxer presses both fists against the front of the face with the 
forearms parallel and facing outwards. This type of guard is 
weak against attacks from below. 


* The Clinch - Clinching is a rough form of grappling and occurs 
when the distance between both fighters has closed and straight 
punches cannot be employed. In this situation, the boxer 
attempts to hold or "tie up" the opponent's hands so he is unable 
to throw hooks or uppercuts. To perform a clinch, the boxer 
loops both hands around the outside of the opponent's 
shoulders, scooping back under the forearms to grasp the 
opponent's arms tightly against his own body. In this position, 
the opponent's arms are pinned and cannot be used to attack. 
Clinching is a temporary match state and is quickly dissipated 
by the referee. 


In the ring 


Boxers generally attempt to land short, fast combinations and then 
quickly shift position to avoid a possible response by their opponent. 
Strategically, the ring's centre is a desired position since a boxer is 
able to conserve movement by forcing the opponent to circle around 
them. When in the centre, the boxer is also less likely to be knocked 


backwards against the ropes surrounding the ring and cornered. 
Less common strategies 


The "rope-a-dope" strategy 


* Used by Muhammad Ali in his 1974 "Rumble in the Jungle" 
bout against George Foreman, the rope-a-dope method involves 
laying back on the ropes, covering up defensively as much as 
possible and allowing the opponent to land _ punches. 
Weathering the blows, the boxer lures the opponent into 
expending energy whilst conserving his/her own. If successful, 
the attacking opponent will eventually tire, creating defensive 
flaws which the boxer can exploit. In modern boxing, the rope- 
a-dope is generally discouraged since most opponents are not 
fooled by it and few boxers possess the physical toughness to 
withstand a prolonged, unanswered assault. 


Bolo punch 


* Occasionally seen in Olympic boxing, the bolo is an arm punch 
which owes its power to the shortening of a circular arc rather 
than to transference of body weight; it tends to have more of an 
effect due to the surprise of the odd angle it lands at rather than 
the actual power of the punch. This is more of a gimmick than a 
technical maneuver; this punch is not taught, being on the same 
plane in boxing technicality as is the Ali shuffle. 


Boxing styles 


There are three generally accepted boxing styles that are used to 
define fighters. They are the in-fighter, the out-fighter and the 
brawler. 


In-fighter 


In-fighters are often considered the most exciting boxers to watch. 
This style favours closing inside an opponent, overwhelming them 
with intensity and flurries of hooks and uppercuts. They tend to be 
agile on their feet which can make them difficult to evade for a slower 
fighter. 

Notable in-fighters include Jake LaMotta, Ricky Hatton, and Joe 
Frazier. 


Out-fighter 


Out-fighters are the opposite of the in-fighter. Where the in-fighter 
tries to close the gap between himself and his opponent, the out- 
fighter seeks to maintain that gap and fight with faster, longer range 
punches. Since they rely on the weaker jabs and straights (as opposed 
to hooks and uppercuts), they tend to win by points decisions rather 
than by knockout, although some out-fighters have notable knockout 
records. They attempt to control the fight by using their jab to keep 
their opponent at range, and using their strong footwork to evade any 
opponent that closes in. Out-fighters are often regarded as the best 
boxers for their desire to win a fight by wearing his opponent down 
and outclassing him by strategy, rather than to simply knock them 
out. 

Notable out-fighters include Muhammad Ali, Pernell Whitaker, 
Floyd Mayweather Jr. and Larry Holmes. 


Brawler 


If the out-fighter represents everything classy about boxing, the 
brawler (also known as the 'slugger', ‘hard hitter’ or 'one puncher') 
often stands for everything that's wrong with the sport. Sluggers tend 
to lack finesse in the ring, but make up for it in raw power, often able 
to knock almost any opponent out with a single punch. This ability 
makes them exciting to watch, and their fights unpredictable. Many 
brawlers tend to lack mobility in the ring and have difficulty pursuing 
fighters who are fast on their feet. They prefer the harder, slower 
punches (such as hooks and uppercuts) and tend to ignore 
combination punching. Their slowness and predictable punching 
patterns (single punches with obvious leads) often leaves them open 
for counterpunching. 

Famous brawlers include Eric Esch, Sonny Liston, George Foreman, 
Mike Tyson (after his prime) and former featherweight champion 
Naseem Hamed. 


Hybrid boxers 


These styles are merely archetypes that many boxers fall into. 
However, some notable fighters transcend any one category. Mike 
Tyson, although known primarily as a brawler, was a very intense in- 
fighter in the first half of his career. He had the strength of a brawler, 
but the combos, agility and ferocity of an in-fighter, which earned him 
his devastating reputation. Muhammed Ali, known for his footwork 


and blindingly fast jab, could mix it up on the inside with fast flurries, 
using his large frame and fast handspeed for more power. Naseem 
Hamed was primarily a slugger, favouring single, heavy punches, but 
his agility and reflexes allowed him to move like an out-fighter. 


Swarmer 


A less common style of boxing. The swarmer is a boxer who 
attempts to overwhelm his opponent by applying constant pressure. 
Swarmers tend to have a very good bob and weave, good power, and 
a good chin, and a tremendous punch output. Boxers who use the 
swarmer style tend to have shorter careers then those who don't 
because the amount of punishment taken while trying to get past 
opponents guard is very high. Famous Swarmers include Rocky 
Marciano, Mike Tyson (during his prime), Joe Frazier, Harry Greb, 
and Jack Dempsey 


Rock, Paper, Scissors 


There is a commonly accepted theory about the success each of 
these boxing styles has against the others. This is merely a theory and 
it has been disproven several times, although it serves as a decent 
guide. The general rule is similar to the game Rock, Paper, Scissors - 
each boxing style has advantages over one, but disadvantages against 
the other. A famous cliche amongst boxing fans and writers is "styles 
make fights". 

Brawlers tend to overcome in-fighters, because the in-fighter likes 
to be on the inside, where the hard-hitting brawler is most effective. 
The in-fighters flurries tend to be less effective than the power 
punches of the slugger, who quickly overwhelms his opponents. Two 
famous examples of these include George Foreman defeating Joe 
Frazier and Mike Tyson knocking out Joe's son, Marvis Frazier (in just 
20 seconds). 

If the in-fighter is a meatbag for the brawler, they tend to succeed 
against out-fighters. Out-fighters prefer a slower fight, with some 
distance between themselves and the opponent. The in-fighter tries to 
close that gap and unleash furious flurries. On the inside, the out- 
fighter loses a lot of his combat effectiveness, because he cannot 
throw the hard punches. The in-fighter is generally successful in this 
case, due to his intensity in advancing on his opponent and his good 
agility, which makes him difficult to evade. An example of this type of 
fight is the first fight between Ali and Joe Frazier, the Fight of the 
Century, although their following two bouts defy the theory, with Ali 


winning both. 

The out-fighter tends to be most successful against the brawler, 
whose slow speed (both hand and foot) and poor technique make 
them an easy target to hit for the faster out-fighter. The out-fighter's 
main key is to stay alert, as the brawler only needs to land one good 
punch to finish the fight. If the out-fighter can avoid those power 
punches, he can often wear the brawler down with fast jabs, tiring the 
slugger out. If he is successful enough, he may even apply extra 
pressure in the later rounds in an attempt to achieve a knockout. 

By far, the most famous bout to depict this battle is the Rumble in 
the Jungle, where Muhammed Ali overwhelmed George Foreman in 
the eighth round to reclaim his heavyweight title. 

Hybrid boxers tend to be the most successful in the ring, because 
they often have advantages against most opponents. Pre-prison Tyson, 
able to overwhelm any in-fighter with his tremendous power, was also 
able to use his in-fighting footspeed to close in on and knock out many 
out-fighters who tried to stay out of his range, such as Michael Spinks. 
Muhammed Ali's speed kept him away from hard hitters like Sonny 
Liston and George Foreman, but his strong punching power allowed 
him to weather Joe Frazier enough to last, and eventually win two of 
their three bouts. 


Famous boxers 


London rules and pre-Queensberry era 


The bareknuckle era produced legends like John L. Sullivan, the 
first world heavyweight champion in the sport. 


1900s to 1920s 


One of the most famous boxers of the early 1900's was Tom 
Polson, who held the flyweight title from 1911-1913. little is known 
about him except he shot to fame in a quick time and died in 
suspicious circumstances in late 1913. 

In the post-Queensberry era, the first British/New Zealand fighter 
to achieve superstar status was Bob Fitzsimmons. He weighed less 
than 12 stone (164 pounds) but won world titles at middleweight 
(1892), light heavyweight (1903), and heavyweight (1897). He fought 
his last bout at the age of fifty-two. 

Famous British boxers include Harry Mallin (Middleweight), 1920 
and 1924), Terry Spinks (Flyweight, 1956), Dick McTaggart 
(Lightweight, 1956) and Chris Finnegan (Middleweight, 1968). 


American boxers in the post-Queensberry era include world 
heavyweight champions Jim Jeffries (the first Great White Hope) and 
Jack Johnson (the first black world heavyweight champion). 

A Welsh flyweight called Jimmy Wilde won the world Flyweight 
Championship in 1916 and held it until 1923. He once had a sequence 
of eighty-eight fights without defeat. Between 1911 and 1923, he won 
seventy-five of his fights by a knockout. He was described in Wales as 
the "Mighty Atom" and "the ghost with a hammer in his hand". 


1920s to 1940s 


Jack Dempsey was a world heavyweight champion and dominated 
the 20's after defeating Jess Willard. One of the hardest punchers of 
all-time and as Bert Randolph Sugar put it "Had a left hook from hell." 
Dempsey would later engage in a memorable rivalry with Gene 
Tunney. Their rivalry is most famous for "the long count". After 
knocking Tunney down in the seventh round of their rematch the 
referee gave Tunney extra time beyond the normal ten count to get 
up. Tunney would manage to stay upright for the rest of the fight on 
the way to a 10 round decision victory. 

On June 22, 1938 an important fight occurred. With all of America 
behind him, and with Adolf Hitler watching in Germany Joe Louis 
knocked out Max Schmeling in the first round at Madison Square 
Garden to retain his heavyweight title. Louis was voted the best 
puncher of all time by Ring magazine. 

Another American boxer, James Braddock (nicknamed Cinderella 
Man) became the world heavyweight champion by defeating Max Baer 
in 1935 against 10 to 1 odds. Braddock defeated Corn Griffin, but was 
destroyed by Joe Louis in a title bout. 

In 1926, Hall-of-famer Harry Greb (World Middleweight boxing 
Champion from 1923 to 1926) died due to complications from surgery 
the age of 32. His final record was 106-8-3. 

In 1938 Henry Armstrong became the first and only boxer to hold 
titles in three different weight classes at the same time (featherweight, 
lightweight, and welterweight). His attempt at winning the 
middleweight title would be thwarted in 1940. 

In 1930, British boxer Jack Kid Berg won the light welterweight 
title. In 1948, Freddie Mills won the light heavyweight title. Among 
English flyweights, Jackie Brown won the title in 1932 and Peter Kane 
in 1938. 

A flyweight from Glasgow, Scotland, Benny Lynch, held the world 
flyweight title in 1935 and again in 1937. Fellow Scotsman Jackie 
Paterson won the title in 1943. 


1940s to 1960s 


An American boxer in the 1950s, Rocky Marciano, remains the 
only undefeated world champion in any division. Another American, 
Sugar Ray Robinson, held the world welterweight title from 1946 to 
1951 and the world middleweight title a record five times from 1951 
to 1960. American boxer Archie Moore, held the world light 
heavyweight title for ten years and scored more knockout victories 
than any other boxer in history. In Northern Ireland, Rinty Monahan 
held the flyweight title from 1947 to 1950, and Barry McGuigan won 
the W.B.A. featherweight title in 1985. 

Willie Pep began his career in 1940. Over 21 years later he would 
retire with a record of 230-11-1. 

One of boxing's greatest rivalries began on October 2 1942 when 
Sugar Ray Robinson and Jake LaMotta waged the first of their six wars 
(Robsinson would win five of the six). 


1960s to 1980s 


In the 1960s to the 1970s, an American heavyweight boxer named 
Cassius Clay changed his name to Muhammad Ali upon converting to 
the Abrahamic religion of Islam and promised to "shock the world." 
Ali fought Sonny Liston, Joe Frazier, Ken Norton, and George 
Foreman. Ali was known for his charismatic personality and refusal to 
enlist in the US Army during the Vietnam War, among other things. 
Ali is arguably the most well-known boxer in America. 

After Ali retired, American boxer Sugar Ray Leonard won world 
titles in five different weight divisions. 


1980s to present 


Sugar Ray Leonard would come from behind to knock Thomas 
Hearns out in the 14th round on September 16, 1981 in one of the 
greatest fights of the decade. Leonard would go on to fight Roberto 
Duran twice in the 80s, losing the first fight but making Duran quit in 
the second fight (this is the famous "No mas" fight). 

Middleweight champion "Marvelous" Marvin Hagler would engage 
in one of the greatest fights of all time when he faced Thomas Hearns 
at Caesar's Palace on April 15, 1985. The fight was billed as "The War" 
and it lived up to its billing. As soon as the bell rang both fighters ran 
towards the center of the ring and began trading hooks and uppercuts 
nonstop. The pace continued into round three when Hagler 
overwhelmed Hearns and knocked him out in brutal fashion. This 
fight made Hagler a household name and propelled him to 


superstardom. Hagler was able to lure Ray Leonard out of retirement 
in 1987, but lost a controversial decision to him. Hagler would retire 
from boxing immedeately after that fight. 

Nicknamed "Iron Mike", American heavyweight boxer Mike Tyson 
became world heavyweight champion at the age of 20 and the first 
undisputed champion in a decade. Controversy surrounded Tyson's 
career. He got into brawls outside the ring and was briefly married to 
actress Robin Givens. In 1989, challenger James "Buster Douglas, a 42 
to 1 underdog, knocked Tyson out in the 10th round of their match in 
Tokyo. In 1991, he was imprisoned for allegedly raping Miss Black 
Rhode Island, Desiree Washington in an Indianapolis hotel room. In 
1996, Tyson was banned from boxing for a year after biting a chunk 
from Evander Holyfield's ear during a bout. In August 2003, he filed 
for bankruptcy. In August 2005, Tyson unofficially retired from 
boxing. 

American Roy Jones, Jr. won world titles in four different weight 
divisions(middleweight, super middleweight, light heavyweight, and 
heavyweight)). When he defeated John Ruiz to win the WBA 
heavyweight title, he was the first former middleweight champion to 
win a heavyweight title since Bob Fitzsimmons over one hundred 
years ago. 

British heavyweight Lennox Lewis became undisputed champion in 
1999 after winning the WBC title in 1993. Frank Bruno held the WBC 
world heavyweight title from 1995 and 1996, after beating the man 
who beat Lewis, Oliver McCall. He lost it to Mike Tyson in a rematch 
of their 1989 title bout. Lewis regained the title soon after and was at 
the top of the division until he retired in 2005. 

Larry Holmes was heavyweight champion for seven years defeating 
fighters such as Muhammad Ali, Gerry Cooney, and Earnie Shavers. 
He started his career with 48 consecutive victories and had a chance 
to become only the second heavyweight champion to go 49-0. But a 
loss to Michael Spinks ended his dream. Holmes then began his 
"second career" where he faced such fighters as Mike Tyson, Evander 
Holyfield, Oliver McCall, and Ray Mercer. Holmes finished his career 
with a 69-6 record. 

Currently the four heavyweight title belts are currently held by 
four different fighters, leaving the The Ring (magazine) heavyweight 
champion title (widley regarded as the least biased source of rankings) 
vacant. 

One of the most surprising turnarounds in boxing history occurred 
on March 17, 1990 when Julio Cesar Chavez, behind on the 
scorecards, knocked out Meldrick Taylor with two seconds left in the 
12th round. Chavez would go undefeated in his first 91 fights 
(including a very controversial draw vs. Pernell Whitaker) becoming a 


Mexican hero in the process before dropping a split decision against 
Ivan Robinson. 

Oscar De La Hoya became the most popular non-heavyweight of all 
time. A one-man pay-per-view franchise, he owns the pay-per-view 
record for the two highest-grossing non-heavyweight fights of all time 
(against Felix Trinidad and Ricardo Mayorga). De La Hoya would also 
have successful pay-per-view fights against Ike Quartey, Julio Cesar 
Chavez, Shane Mosley, and Fernando Vargas. 

Bernard Hopkins set the record for most consecutive defenses by a 
middleweight champion with twenty before losing a controversial 
decision to current middleweight champion Jermain Taylor. 

Floyd Mayweather Jr. is considered by Ring Magazine to be the 
best pound for pound fighter in the world with a record of 36-0 with 
24 KOs. 

Fighters in lower weight classes are experiencing unprecedented 
popularity today. In the last five years junior lightweights Marco 
Antonio Barrera and Erik Morales have fought numerous times on 
pay-per-view. 

Sue Atkins (alias Sue Catkins) helped to pioneer women's boxing in 
the United Kingdom in the 1980s, but without any official recognition. 
The first British woman to be issued with a license was Jane Couch 
from Fleetwood, who won the Women's International Boxing 
Federation (WIBF) welterweight title in 1996. 


International Boxing Hall of Fame 


Boxing's International Hall of Fame was inspired by a tribute an 
American town held for two local heroes in 1982. The town, 
Canastota, New York, honored former world  welterweight/ 
middleweight champion Carmen Basilio and his nephew, former world 
welterweight champion Billy Backus. The people of Canastota raised 
money for the tribute which inspired the idea of creating an official, 
annual hall of fame for notable boxers. 

The International Boxing Hall of Fame opened in Canastota in 
1989. The first inductees in 1990 included Jack Johnson, Benny 
Leonard, Jack Dempsey, Henry Armstrong, Sugar Ray Robinson, 
Archie Moore, and Muhammad Ali. The Hall of Fame's induction 
ceremony is held every June as part of a four-day event. 


Medical concerns 


It should be noted that knocking a person unconscious or even 


causing concussion will always cause some permanent brain damage . 
Furthermore, there is no clear division between the force required to 
knock out a human and an amount of force which will kill them. 

In 1983, The Journal of the American Medical Association called 
for a ban on boxing. The editor, Dr. George Lundberg, called boxing 
an "obscenity" that "should not be sanctioned by any civilized society." 
Since then, the American Neurological Association, American 
Academy of Neurology and British, Canadian and Australian Medical 
Associations have also wanted to abolish the sport. 

Many support the ban because it seems that causing injury to 
another athlete is the goal of the sport. Dr. Bill O'Neill, boxing 
spokesman for the British Medical Association, has supported the 
BMA's proposed ban on boxing: "It is the only sport where the 
intention is to inflict serious injury on your opponent, and we feel that 
we must have a total ban on boxing." 


Fatalities versus brain injury 


Anti-boxing activist Manuel Velazquez compiled extensive data on 
deaths in boxing. 

In 1984, R.J. McCunney and P.K. Russo published a study entitled 
Brain Injuries in Boxing. The study argued that boxing is relatively safe 
compared to other sports by citing the following figures on US sports 
fatalities: 

Fatality rates per 100,000 participants 


. Horse racing: 128 

. Sky diving: 123 

. Hang gliding: 56 

. Mountaineering: 51 
Scuba diving: 11 

. Motorcycle racing: 7 
. College football: 3 

. Boxing: 1.3 


Lundberg replied: "It's not the deaths but the chronic brain damage 
that is so frequent." The AMA reports brain deterioration in three out 
of four boxers who have twenty or more professional fights. 


Governing bodies 


Boxing has many governing bodies leaving no organization in 
overall control. 


Professional boxing 
Governing Body Website 


World Boxing Association (W.B.A.) 
World Boxing Council (W.B.C.) 

International Boxing Federation (1.B.F.) 
World Boxing Organization (W.B.O.) 


International Boxing Organization (I.B.O.) 
Amateur boxing 
Governing Body Website 


Association Internationale de Boxe Amateur (International Amateur 
Boxing Association) (A.I.B.A.) 

Impact of boxing on the English 
language 


Numerous metaphors common to everyday speech derive from the 
sport of boxing. Some of these include: 


Metaphor = Definition 


he was rocked by that one = a fighter was hit by a punch with 
enough force to be dazed 


not up to scratch = subpar, not able to do the task at hand (in the 
old days of boxing, boxers started the round by stepping over a 
scratch made in the ring, but if a boxer could not do this to keep the 
round going, he was said to be "not up to scratch") 


saved by the bell = rescued from defeat by dint of time running out, 
an unexpected turn of events, etc. 


on (or against) the ropes = on the verge of being defeated 


throw in the towel = to quit, give up. Traditionally, a boxer's 
manager or trainer will throw a towel into the ring if he feels that his 
fighter cannot win and is endangering himself 


come out swinging = to throw oneself into an activity or 
competition; in boxing, to pursue the opponent aggressively (possibly 
recklessly) 


going down swinging = to fail while in the process of trying 
in one's corner = on someone's side, to help or cheer him on 
down/out for the count = knocked out, defeated 


sucker punch = hitting an opponent who is off his guard, unfairly 
taking advantage of a vulnerability 


hitting below the belt = a grossly unfair attack (in everyday life, 
usually of a verbal nature) 


punch drunk = dazed or incoherent (originally, from being 
repeatedly struck, can refer to dazes generally) 


pull one's punches = to hold back, withhold full force or attack 
in the arena = to be participating, engaged 
keep your guard up = to remain alert, on the defensive 


punch above one's weight = to compete against a more powerful 
opponent; to perform better than expected 


Boxing in popular culture 


Undisputed, (2002) 
The Broken Place, a novel involving boxing; Shaara had been an 
amateur boxer. 
Battling Butler (1926 film) Starring Buster Keaton 
The Champ (1931 film) 
Two-Fisted (1935 film) Comedy 
Kid Galahad (1937 film) Starring Edward G. Robinson 
Golden Boy (1937 stageplay) written by Clifford Odets 
Golden Boy (1939 film) Starring William Holden and Barbara 
Stanwyck 
Gentleman Jim (1942 film) Starring Errol Flynn 


Body and Soul (1947 film) Starring John Garfield 

Champion (1949 film) Starring Kirk Douglas 

The Set-Up (1949 film) Starring Robert Ryan 

Day of the Fight (1951 short subject) first film directed by Stanley 
Kubrick 

On the Waterfront (1954 film) Starring Marlon Brando 

The Harder They Fall (1956 film) Starring Humphrey Bogart 
Somebody Up There Likes Me (1956 film) Starring Paul Newman 
Requiem for a Heavyweight (1956 TV play) Starring Jack 
Palance, written by Rod Serling 

Requiem for a Heavyweight (1962 film) Starring Anthony Quinn, 
Jackie Gleason and Mickey Rooney 

Kid Galahad (1962 film) Musical starring Elvis Presley 

Golden Boy (1964 musical stageplay) 

The Great White Hope (1970 film) Starring James Earl Jones and 
Jane Alexander 

Fat City (1972 film) Starring Stacey Keach and Jeff Bridges 

Rocky Oscar winning movie in 1976 and its sequels, starring 
Sylvester Stallone (also scriptwriter) 

The Main Event (1979 film) Starring Barbra Streisand and Ryan 
O'Neal 

The Champ (1979 film) Starring Jon Voight, Faye Dunaway, and 
Rick Schroeder; remake of 1931 film 

The Prize Fighter (1979 film), starring Don Knotts and Tim 
Conway 

Raging Bull (1980 film) A classic boxing movie, starring Robert 
De Niro and Joe Pesci 

Spike of Bensonhurst (1988 film) 

Tokyo Fist (1995 film) 

The Great White Hype (1996 film) Starring Samuel L Jackson and 
Jeff Goldblum 

When We Were Kings (1997 film) The story of Muhammad Ali 
and George Foreman and The Rumble in the Jungle 

24 7: Twenty Four Seven (1997 film) Starring Bob Hoskins 

Don King: Only in America (TV movie) Starring Ving Rhames 

The Hurricane (1999 film) Starring Denzel Washington as 
middleweight Rubin Carter 

Billy Elliot, about a young dancer whose father and brother 
wanted to become a boxer, like Ken Buchanan 

Girlfight (2000 film) 

Ali (2001 film) Starring Will Smith 

Champion (2002 film) South Korean film about Duk Koo Kim, a 
South Korean boxer who died after a bout against Ray Mancini 
Undefeated (2003 TV movie) Starring John Leguizamo 


Million Dollar Baby (2004 film) Multiple Oscar winner about a 
female boxer directed by Clint Eastwood 

Virgin Gloves (2004) The first novel about a Gay prizefighter, by 
Alex Hutchinson 

Against the Ropes (2004 film) Starring Meg Ryan as Jackie Kallen 
famous female boxing promoter 

Black Cloud Directed by and starring Rick Schroder 

The Calcium Kid (2004 film) 

Unforgivable Blackness: The Rise and Fall of Jack Johnson (2004 
film) Documentary directed by Ken Burns 

Cinderella Man (2005 film) Based on the true story of Jim 
Braddock starring Russell Crowe. 

The Contender 2005 Reality TV series 

Hajime no Ippo A manga/anime about a young featherweight 
boxer 

Activision Boxing, one of the first console games about boxing 
Mike Tyson's Punch-Out!! A Nintendo game. Later adapted to 
SNES as Super Punch-Out!! 

EA Sports Fight Night 2004, Fight Night: Round 2 and Fight 
Night: Round 3 (formerly Knockout Kings). 
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Football 


Football is the name given to a number of different, but related, team 
sports. By far the most popular of these worldwide is Association 
football, which also goes by the name of soccer. The English language 
word football is also applied to Rugby football (Rugby union and 
Rugby league), North American football (American and Canadian), 
Australian rules football, and Gaelic football. 

While it is widely believed that the word football, or "foot ball", 
originated in reference to the action of a foot kicking a ball, there is a 
rival explanation, which has it that football originally referred to a 
variety of games in medieval Europe, which were played on foot.[1] 
These games were usually played by peasants, as opposed to the 
horse-riding sports often played by aristocrats. While there is no 
conclusive evidence for this explanation, the word football has always 
implied a variety of games played on foot, not just those that involved 
kicking a ball. In some cases, the word football has been applied to 
games which have specifically outlawed kicking the ball. 

All football games involve scoring with a spherical or ellipsoidal 
ball (itself called a football), by moving the ball into, onto, or over a 
goal area or line defended by the opposing team. Many of the modern 
games have their origins in England, but many peoples around the 
world have played games which involved kicking and/or carrying a 
ball since ancient times. 

The object of all football games is to advance the ball by kicking, 
running with, or passing and catching, either to the opponent's end of 
the field where points or goals can be scored by, depending on the 
game, putting the ball across the goal line between posts and under a 
crossbar, putting the ball between upright posts (and possibly over a 
crossbar), or advancing the ball across the opponent's goal line while 
maintaining possession of the ball. 

In all football games, the winning team is the one that has the 


most points or goals when a specified length of time has elapsed. 


History 


For the history of only Association Football 

Throughout the history of mankind the urge to kick at stones and 
other such objects is thought to have led to many early activities 
involving kicking and/or running with a ball. Football-like games 
predate recorded history in all parts of the world, though the earliest 
forms of football are not known. 


Ancient games 


Documented evidence of what is possibly the oldest organized 
activity resembling football can be found in a Chinese military manual 
written during the Han Dynasty in about 2nd century BC. 

It describes a practice known as cuju (Traditional Chinese: t ; 
Simplified Chinese: t; Pinyin: ct. jk) which involved kicking a leather 
ball through a hole in a piece of silk cloth strung between two 30 foot 
poles. Another Asian ball-kicking game, which may have been 
influenced by cuju, is kemari. This is known to have been played 
within the Japanese imperial court in Kyoto from about 600 AD. In 
kemari several individuals stand in a circle and kick a ball to each 
other, trying not to let the ball drop to the ground (much like keepie 
uppie). The game survived through many years but appears to have 
died out sometime before the mid 19th century. In 1903 in a bid to 
restore ancient traditions the game was revived and it can now be 
seen played for the benefit of tourists at a number of festivals. 

The Greeks and Romans are known to have played many ball 
games some of which involved the use of the feet. The Roman writer 
Cicero describes the case of a man who was killed whilst having a 
shave when a ball was kicked into a barbers shop. The Roman game of 
Harpastum is believed to have been adapted from a team game known 
as "wA'A°AA;A" (episkyros) or pheninda that is mentioned by Greek 
playwright, Antiphanes (388-311BC) and later referred to by Clement 
of Alexandria. The game appears to have vaguely resembled rugby. 

There are a number of less well-documented references to 
prehistoric, ancient or traditional ball games, played by indigenous 
peoples all around the world. For example, William Strachey of the 
Jamestown settlement is the first to record a game played by the 
Native Americans called Pahsaheman, in 1610. In Victoria, Australia, 
Indigenous Australians played a game called Marn Grook. An 1878 
book by Robert Brough-Smyth, The Aborigines of Victoria, quotes a 


man called Richard Thomas as saying, in about 1841, that he had 
witnessed Aboriginal people playing the game: "Mr Thomas describes 
how the foremost player will drop kick a ball made from the skin of a 
possum and how other players leap into the air in order to catch it." It 
is widely believed that Marn Grook had an influence on the 
development of Australian Rules Football (see below). In northern 
Canada and/or Alaska, the Inuit (Eskimos) played a game on ice 
called Aqsaqtuk. Each match began with two teams facing each other 
in parallel lines, before attempting to kick the ball through each other 
team's line and then at a goal. The ancient Aztec game of ollamalitzli 
also involved kicking a ball, but it generally had more similarities to 
basketball. 

These games and others may well far back into antiquity and have 
influenced football over the centuries. However, the route towards the 
development of modern football games appears to lie in Western 
Europe and particularly England. 


Medizval football 


The Middle Ages saw a huge rise in popularity of annual 
Shrovetide football matches throughout Europe, particularly in 
England. The game played in England at this time may have arrived 
with the Roman occupation, but there is little evidence to indicate 
this. Reports of a game played in Brittany, Normandy and Picardy, 
known as Choule or Soule, suggest that some of these football games 
could have arrived in England as a result of the Norman Conquest. 

These archaic forms of football would be played between 
neighbouring towns and villages, involving an unlimited number of 
players on opposing teams, who would clash in a heaving mass of 
people struggling to drag an inflated pig's bladder by any means 
possible to markers at each end of a town (sometimes instead of 
markers, the teams would attempt to kick the bladder into the balcony 
of the opponents’ church). A legend that these games in England 
evolved from a more ancient and bloody ritual of kicking the "Dane's 
head" is unlikely to be true. Shrovetide games survive in a number of 
English towns (see below). 

The first description of football in England was given by William 
FitzStephen (c. 1174-1183). He described the activities of London 
youths during the annual festival of Shrove Tuesday. 


After lunch all the youth of the city go out into the fields to take 
part in a ball game. The students of each school have their own 
ball; the workers from each city craft are also carrying their balls. 
Older citizens, fathers, and wealthy citizens come on horseback to 


watch their juniors competing, and to relive their own youth 
vicariously: you can see their inner passions aroused as they watch 
the action and get caught up in the fun being had by the carefree 
adolescents.[1] 


Most of the early references to the game speak simply of "ball play" 
or "playing at ball". This reinforces the idea that the games played at 
the time did not necessarily involve a ball being kicked. The first clear 
reference to football was not recorded until 1409, when King Henry IV 
of England issued an edict to ban it. In 1424, King James I of Scotland 
also attempted to ban the playing of "fute-ball". However, the first 
clear reference to a ball being used did not occur until 1486. [2] 

The first reference to football in Ireland occurs in the Statute of 
Galway of 1527, which allowed the playing of football and archery 
but banned "hokie' — the hurling of a little ball with sticks or staves" 
as well as other sports. (The earliest recorded football match in 
Ireland was one between Louth and Meath, at Slane, in 1712.) 


Calcio Fiorentino 


In the 16th century, the city of Florence celebrated the period 
between Epiphany and Lent by playing a game known as "o Calcio 
storico" ("kickball in costume") in the Piazza della Novere or the 
Piazza Santa Croce. The young aristocrats of the city would dress up 
in fine silk costumes and embroil themselves in a violent form of 
football. For example, calcio players could punch, shoulder charge, 
and kick opponents. Blows below the belt were allowed. The game is 
said to have originated as a military training exercise. The most 
famous match took place on February 17, 1530. While the troops of 
Charles V, Holy Roman Emperor were besieging Florence, a game of 
calcio was organised as a show of defiance. In 1580, Count Giovanni 
de' Bardi di Vernio wrote Discorso sopra 1 giuoco del Calcio Fiorentino. 
This is sometimes credited as the earliest known published rules of 
any football game. The game was not played between January 1739 
and May 1930, when it was revived to celebrate the 400th 
anniversary of the match mentioned above. Calcio is still played, 
mostly as a tourist attraction. 


Official disapproval and attempts to ban football 


Numerous attempts have been made to ban football games, 
particularly the most rowdy and disruptive forms. This was especially 
the case in England and in other parts of Europe, during the Middle 


Ages and early modern period. Between 1324 and 1667, football was 
banned in England alone by more than 30 royal and local laws. The 
need to repeatedly proclaim such laws demonstrated the difficulty in 
enforcing bans on popular games. 

King Edward II was so troubled by the unruliness of football in 
London that on April 13, 1314 he issued a proclamation banning it: 
"Forasmuch as there is great noise in the city caused by hustling over 
large balls from which many evils may arise which God forbid; we 
command and forbid, on behalf of the King, on pain of imprisonment, 
such game to be used in the city in the future." 

The reasons for the ban by Edward III, on June 12, 1349, were 
explicit: football and other recreations distracted the populace from 
practicing archery, which was necessary for war. 

By 1608, the local authorities in Manchester were complaining 
that: "With the ffotebale...[there] hath beene greate disorder in our 
towne of Manchester we are told, and glasse windowes broken yearlye 
and spoyled by a companie of lewd and disordered persons ..."[3] That 
same year, the word "football" was used disapprovingly by William 
Shakespeare. Shakespeare's play King Lear contains the line: "Nor 
tripped neither, you base football player" (Act I Scene 4). Shakespeare 
also mentions the game in A Comedy of Errors (Act II Scene 1): 


Am I so round with you as you with me, 
That like a football you do spurn me thus? 
You spurn me hence, and he will spurn me hither: 


If I last in this service, you must case me in leather. 


"Spurn" literally means to kick away, thus implying that the game 
involved kicking a ball between players. 

However the game of hurling (where players use a curved wooden 
stick to play a small ball) played in Ireland, was considered so violent 
that the Galway City authorities would rather the people played 
football. In 1527 they stated "At no time to use ne occupy ye hurling 
of ye litill balle with the hookie sticks or staves, nor use no hand balle 
to play without the walls, but only the great foot balle." 


The establishment of modern codes of 
football 


The earliest evidence that games resembling football were being 


played at English public schools — mainly attended by boys from the 
upper, upper-middle and professional classes — comes from the 
Vulgaria by William Horman in 1519. Horman had been headmaster 
at Eton and Winchester Colleges and his Latin textbook includes a 
translation exercise with the phrase "We wyll playe with a ball full of 
wynde". 

There is evidence that sophisticated games resembling the modern 
codes were being played in Britain by the early 17th century. In 1633, 
David Wedderburn, a teacher from Aberdeen, described one such 
match: "Let's pick sides. Those who are on the outside, come over 
here. Kick off, so that we can begin the match... Pass it here."[4] 

The first specific mention of football at public schools can be found 
in a Latin poem by Robert Matthew, a Winchester scholar from 1643 
to 1647. He describes how "...we may play quoits, or hand-ball, or bat- 
and-ball, or football; these games are innocent and lawful...". Nugae 
Etonenses (1766) by T. Frankland also mentions the "Football Fields" at 
Eton. 

By the early 19th century, (before the Factory Act of 1850), most 
working class people in Britain had to work six days a week, often for 
over twelve hours a day. They had neither the time nor the inclination 
to engage in sport for recreation and, at the time, many children were 
part of the labour force. Feast day football on the public highway was 
at an end. Thus the public school boys, who were free from constant 
toil, became the inventors of organised football games with formal 
codes of rules. These gradually evolved into the modern football 
games that we know today. 

Football had come to be adopted by a number of public schools as 
a way of encouraging competitiveness and keeping youths fit. Each 
school drafted their own rules to suit the dimensions of their playing 
field. The rules varied widely between different schools and were 
changed over time with each new intake of pupils. Soon, two schools 
of thought about how football should be played emerged. Some 
schools favoured a game in which the ball could be carried (as at 
Rugby, Marlborough and Cheltenham), whilst others preferred a game 
where kicking and dribbling the ball was promoted (as at Eton, 
Harrow, Westminster and Charterhouse). The division into these two 
camps was partly the result of circumstances in which the games were 
played. At Charterhouse and Westminster the boys were confined to 
playing their ball game within the cloisters making the rough and 
tumble of the handling game difficult. 

William Webb Ellis, a pupil at Rugby school, is said to have 
"showed a fine disregard for the rules of football, as played in his 
time" by picking up the ball and running to the opponents' goal in 
1823. This act is popularly said to be the beginnings of Rugby 


football, but the evidence for this bold act does not stand up to close 
examination and most sports historians believe the story to be 
apocryphal. Nevertheless, by 1841 (some sources say 1842), running 
with the ball had become acceptable at Rugby, as long as a player 
gathered the ball on the full or from a bounce, he was not offside and 
he did not pass the ball. 

The boom in rail transport in Britain during the 1840s meant that 
people were able to travel further and with less inconvenience than 
they ever had before. Inter-school sporting competitions became 
possible. While local rules for athletics could be easily understood by 
visiting schools, it was nearly impossible for schools to play each other 
at football, as each school played by its own rules. 

During this period, the Rugby school rules appear to have spread 
at least as far, perhaps further, than the other schools' games. For 
example, two clubs which claim to be the world's first and/or oldest 
football club, in the sense of one which is not part of a school or 
university, are both stongholds of rugby football: the Barnes Club, said 
to have been founded in 1839, and Guy's Hospital Football Club, 
reportedly founded in 1843. Neither date nor the variety of football 
played is well-documented, but such claims nevertheless allude to the 
popularity of rugby before other modern codes emerged. 

In 1845, three boys at Rugby school were tasked with codifying 
the rules then being used at the school. These were the first set of 
written rules (or code) for any form of football[2]. This further assisted 
the spread of the Rugby game. 


The Cambridge Rules 


In 1848 at Cambridge University, Mr. H. de Winton and Mr. J.C. 
Thring, who were both formerly at Shrewsbury School, called a 
meeting at Trinity College, Cambridge with 12 other representatives 
from Eton, Harrow, Rugby, Winchester and Shrewsbury. An eight- 
hour meeting produced what amounted to the first set of modern 
rules, known as the Cambridge Rules. No copy of these rules now 
exists, but a revised version from circa 1856 is held in the library of 
Shrewsbury School. The rules clearly favour the kicking game. 
Handling was only allowed for a player to take a clean catch entitling 
them to a free kick and there was a primitive offside rule, disallowing 
players from "loitering" around the opponents’ goal. However, the 
Cambridge Rules were not widely adopted. 


Other developments in the 1850s 


The increasing interest and development of the various English 
football games was shown in 1851, when William Gilbert, a 
shoemaker from Rugby, exhibited both round and oval-shaped balls at 
the Great Exhibition in London. 

Dublin University Football Club — founded at Trinity College, 
Dublin in 1854 and later famous as a bastion of the Rugby School 
game — is arguably the world's oldest football club in any code. 

Sheffield Football Club also has a claim to be the world's oldest 
football club, in the sense of a club not attached to a school or 
university. It was founded by former Harrow School pupils Nathaniel 
Creswick and William Prest, in 1857. Creswick and Prest devised their 
own version of football: the Sheffield Rules. There were some 
similarities to the Cambridge Rules, but players were allowed to push 
or hit the ball with their hands, and there was no offside rule at all, so 
that players known as ‘kick throughs' could be permanently positioned 
near the opponents' goal. In 1867 the Sheffield Football Association 
was formed by a number of clubs in the local area and the Sheffield 
clubs continued to play by their own rules until they agreed to fall in 
with the FA rules in 1877. 

By the end of the 1850s, many clubs had been formed throughout 
the English-speaking world, to play various codes of football. 


Australian rules football 


Tom Wills began to develop Australian football in Melbourne 
during 1858. Wills had been educated in England, at Rugby School 
and had played cricket for Cambridge University. The extent to which 
Wills was directly influenced by British and Irish football games is 
unknown, but there were similarities between some of them and his 
game. There were pronounced similarities between Wills's game and 
Gaelic football (as it would be codified in 1887). It appears that 
Australian football also has some similarities to the Indigenous 
Australian game of Marn Grook (see above). 

The Melbourne Football Club was also founded in 1858 and is the 
oldest surviving Australian football club, but the rules it used during 
its first season are unknown. The club's rules of 1859 are the oldest 
surviving set of laws for Australian Rules. They were drawn up at the 
Parade Hotel, East Melbourne on 17 May, by Wills, W.J. Hammersley, 
J.B. Thompson and Thomas Smith (some sources include H.C.A. 
Harrison). These men had similar backgrounds to Wills and their code 
also had pronounced similarities to the Sheffield rules, most notably in 
the absence of an offside rule (although the similarities were probably 
coincidental). A free kick was awarded for a mark (clean catch). 
However, running while holding the ball was allowed and although it 


was not specified in the rules, an oval ball (like those later used in 
rugby) was used. The club had a strong and long-standing association 
with the Melbourne Cricket Club and cricket ovals — which vary in 
size and are much larger than the fields used in other forms of football 
— became the standard playing field. The 1859 rules did not include 
some elements which would soon become important to the game, such 
as the requirement to bounce the ball while running. 

Australian rules is sometimes said to be the first form of football to 
be codified but — as was the case in all kinds of football at the time, 
there was no official body supporting the rules — and play varied 
from one club to another. By 1866, however, several other clubs in the 
Colony of Victoria had agreed to play an updated version of the 
Melbourne FC rules, which were later known as "Victorian Rules" and/ 
or "Australasian Rules". The formal name of the code later became 
Australian rules football (and, more recently, Australian football). 


The Football Association 


During the early 1860s, there were increasing attempts in England 
to unify and reconcile the various public school games. In 1862, J. C. 
Thring, who had been one of the driving forces behind the original 
Cambridge Rules, was a master at Uppingham School and he issued 
his own rules of what he called "The Simplest Game" (these are also 
known as the Uppingham Rules). In early October 1863 another new 
revised version of the Cambridge Rules was drawn up by a seven 
member committee representing former pupils from Harrow, 
Shrewsbury, Eton, Rugby, Marlborough and Westminster. 

On the evening of October 26, 1863, representatives of several 
football clubs in the Greater London area met at the Freemason's 
Tavern in Great Queen Street. This was the first meeting of The 
Football Association (FA). It was the world's first official football 
body. Charterhouse was the only school which accepted invitations to 
attend. The first meeting resulted in the issuing of a request for 
representatives of the public schools to join the association. With the 
exception of Thring at Uppingham, most schools declined. In total, six 
meetings of the FA were held between October and December 1863. 
After the third meeting, a draft set of rules were published by the FA. 
However, at the beginning of the fourth meeting, attention was drawn 
to the recently-published Cambridge Rules of 1863. The Cambridge 
rules differed from the draft FA rules in two significant areas; namely 
running with (carrying) the ball and hacking (kicking opposing 
players in the shins). The two contentious FA rules were as follows: 


IX. A player shall be entitled to run with the ball towards his 


adversaries’ goal if he makes a fair catch, or catches the ball on 
the first bound; but in case of a fair catch, if he makes his mark he 
shall not run. 


X. If any player shall run with the ball towards his adversaries' 
goal, any player on the opposite side shall be at liberty to charge, 
hold, trip or hack him, or to wrest the ball from him, but no player 
shall be held and hacked at the same time. 


At the fifth meeting a motion was proposed that these two rules be 
removed from the FA rules. Most of the delegates supported this 
suggestion but F. W. Campbell, the representative from Blackheath 
and the first FA treasurer, objected strongly. He said, "hacking is the 
true football". The motion was carried nonetheless and — at the final 
meeting — Campbell withdrew his club from the FA. After the final 
meeting on 8 December the FA published the "Laws of Football", the 
first comprehensive set of rules for the game later known as 
Association football (later known in some countries as soccer). 

These first FA rules still contained elements that are no longer part 
of Association football, but which are still recognisable in other 
games: for instance, a player could make a fair catch and claim a 
mark, which entitled him to a free kick, and; if a player touched the 
ball behind the opponents' goal line, his side was entitled to a free kick 
at goal, from 15 yards in front of the goal line. 


Rugby football 


In Britain, by 1870, there were about 75 clubs playing variations of 
the Rugby school game, including Blackheath (founded in 1858 and 
arguably the world's oldest surviving, non-university rugby club). 
There were also "rugby" clubs in Ireland, Australia, Canada and New 
Zealand. However, there was no generally accepted set of rules for 
rugby until 1871, when 21 clubs from London came together to form 
the Rugby Football Union (RFU). (Ironically, Blackheath now lobbied 
to ban hacking.) The first official RFU rules were adopted in June 
1871. These rules allowed passing the ball. They also included the try, 
where touching the ball over the line allowed an attempt at goal, 
though drop-goals from marks and general play, and penalty 
conversions were still the main form of contest. 


North American football 


Main articles: American football 


As was the case in Britain, by the early 19th century, North 
American schools and universities played their own local games, 
between sides made up of students. By the 1820s, a game known as 
Ballown was being played at the College of New Jersey (later known 
as Princeton University) and Old Division Football was being played at 
Dartmouth College, New Hampshire. In 1827, a Harvard University 
student composed a humorous epic poem called The Battle of the Delta, 
one of the first accounts of football in American universities. 

The first documented football match in Canada was a game played 
at University College, University of Toronto on November 9, 1861. A 
football club was formed at the university soon afterwards, although 
its rules of play at this stage are unclear: it is not known whether they 
played a kicking or handling game, or both, and its members mostly 
played against each other. 

The first "football club" in the USA was the short-lived Oneida 
Football Club in Boston, Massachusetts, founded in 1862. It has often 
been said that this club was the first to play soccer outside Britain. 
However, the rules that the Oneida club used are also unknown, and it 
was formed before the FA rules were formulated. The club may have 
invented the "Boston Game", a running code which was being played 
several years later in Massachusetts. 

In 1864, at Trinity College, Toronto, F. Barlow Cumberland and 
Frederick A. Bethune devised rules based on the Rugby school game. 
However, the first game of "rugby" in Canada is generally said to have 
taken place in Montreal, in 1865, when British Army officers played 
local civilians. The game gradually gained a following, and the 
Montreal Football Club was formed in 1868, the first recorded football 
club in Canada. 

The first match generally said to have occurred under English FA 
(soccer) rules in the USA was a game between Princeton and Rutgers 
in 1869. This is also often considered to be the first US game of 
college football, in the sense of a game between colleges (although the 
eventual form of American football would come from rugby, not 
soccer). 

Modern American football grew out of a match between McGill 
University of Montreal, and Harvard University in 1874. At the time, 
Harvard students are reported to have played the "Boston Game" — a 
running code — rather than the FA-based kicking games favored by 
US universities. This made it easy for Harvard to adapt to the rugby- 
based game played by McGill and the two teams alternated between 
their respective sets of rules. Within a few years, however, Harvard 
had both adopted McGill's rugby rules and had persuaded other US 
university teams to do the same. In 1876, at the Massasoit 
Convention, it was agreed by these universities to adopt most of the 


Rugby Football Union rules. However, a touch-down (as it was also 
known in rugby football at the time) only counted toward the score if 
neither side kicked a field goal. The convention decided that, in the US 
game, four touchdowns would be worth one goal; in the event of a 
tied score, a goal converted from a touchdown would take precedence 
over four touch-downs. 

Princeton, Rutgers and others continued to compete using soccer- 
based rules for a few years before switching to the rugby-based rules 
of Harvard and its competitors. US colleges did not generally return to 
soccer until the early twentieth century. 

In 1880, Yale coach Walter Camp, devised a number of major 
changes to the American game, beginning with the reduction of teams 
from 15 to 11 players, followed by reduction of the field area by 
almost half, and; the introduction of the scrimmage, in which a player 
heeled the ball backwards, to begin a game. These were 
complemented in 1882 by another of Camp's innovations: a team had 
to surrender possession if they did not gain five yards after three 
downs (i.e. successful tackles). 

Over the years Canadian football absorbed some developments in 
American football, but also retained many unique characteristics. One 
of these was that Canadian football, for many years, did not officially 
distinguish itself from rugby. For example, the Canadian Rugby 
Football Union, founded in 1884 was the forerunner of the Canadian 
Football League, rather than a rugby union body. (The Canadian 
Rugby Union was not formed until 1965.) American football was also 
frequently described as "rugby" in the 1880s. 


Gaelic football 


In the mid-19th century, various traditional football games, 
referred to collectively as caid, remained popular in Ireland, especially 
in County Kerry. One observer, Father W. Ferris, described two main 
forms of caid during this period: the "field game" in which the object 
was to put the ball through arch-like goals, formed from the boughs of 
two trees, and; the epic "cross-country game" which took up most of 
the daylight hours of a Sunday on which it was played, and was won 
by one team taking the ball across a parish boundary. "Wrestling", 
"holding" opposing players, and carrying the ball were all allowed. 

By the 1870s, Rugby and Association football had started to 
become popular in Ireland. Trinity College, Dublin was an early 
stronghold of Rugby (see the Developments in the 1850s section, 
above). The rules of the English FA were being distributed widely. 
Traditional forms of caid had begun to give way to a "rough-and- 
tumble game" which allowed tripping. 


There was no serious attempt to unify and codify Irish varieties of 
football, until the establishment of the Gaelic Athletic Association 
(GAA) in 1884. The GAA sought to promote traditional Irish sports, 
such as hurling and to reject "foreign" (particularly English) imports. 
The first Gaelic football rules were drawn up by Maurice Davin and 
published in the United Ireland magazine on February 7, 1887. 
Davin's rules showed the influence of games such as hurling and a 
desire to formalise an Irish code of football distinct from Rugby and 
Association football. The prime example of this differentiation was the 
lack of an offside rule (an attribute which, for many years, was shared 
only by other Irish games like hurling, and by Australian rules 
football). 


The split in rugby football 


The International Rugby Football Board (IRFB) was founded in 
1886, but rifts were beginning to emerge in the code. Professionalism 
was beginning to creep into the various codes of football. 

In Britain, by the 1890s, a long-standing Rugby Football Union ban 
on professional players was causing regional tensions within rugby 
football, as many players in northern England were working class and 
could not afford to take time off to train, travel, play and recover from 
injuries. This was not very different from what had occurred ten years 
earlier in soccer in Northern England but the authourities reacted very 
differently in the RFU, attempting to alienate the working class 
support in Northern England. In 1895, following a dispute about a 
player being paid broken time payments, which replaced wages lost as 
a result of playing rugby, representatives of the northern clubs met in 
Huddersfield to form the Northern Rugby Football Union (NRFU). The 
new body initially permitted only various types of player wage 
replacements. However, within two years, NRFU players could be 
paid, but they were required to have a job outside sport. 

The demands of a professional league dictated that rugby had to 
become a better "spectator" sport. Within a few years the NRFU rules 
had started to diverge from the RFU, most notably with the abolition 
of the line-out. This was followed by the replacement of the ruck with 
the "play-the-ball ruck", which allowed a two-player ruck contest 
between the tackler at marker and the player tackled. Mauls were 
stopped once the ball carrier was held, being replaced by a play-the 
ball-ruck. The separate Lancashire and Yorkshire competitions of the 
NRFU merged in 1901, forming the Northern Rugby League, the first 
time the name rugby league was used officially in England. 

Over time, the RFU form of rugby, played by clubs which remained 
members of national federations affiliated to the IRFB, became known 


as rugby union. 
The globalisation of association football 


The need for a single body to oversee the worldwide game became 
apparent at the beginning of the 20th century with the increasing 
popularity of international fixtures. The Football Association had 
chaired many discussions on setting up an international body, but was 
perceived as making no progress. It fell to Football Associations the 
seven other European countries, France, Belgium, Denmark, 
Netherlands, Spain, Sweden, and Switzerland, to band together to 
form an international association. The Fédération Internationale de 
Football Association (FIFA) was founded in Paris on May 21, 1904 — 
the French name and acronym persist to this day, even outside 
French-speaking countries. Its first president was Robert Guérin. 


The reform of American football 


Both forms of rugby and American football were noted at the time 
for serious injuries, as well as the deaths of a significant number of 
players. By the early 20th century in the USA, this had resulted in 
national controversy and American football was banned by a number 
of colleges. Consequently, a series of meetings was held by 19 colleges 
in 1905-06. This occurred reputedly at the behest of President 
Theodore Roosevelt. He was considered a fancier of the game, but he 
threatened to ban it unless the rules were modified to reduce the 
numbers of deaths and disabilities. The meetings are now considered 
to be the origin of the National Collegiate Athletic Association. 

One proposed change was a widening of the playing field. 
However, Harvard University had just built a concrete stadium and 
therefore objected to widening, instead proposing legalisation of the 
forward pass. The report of the meetings introduced many restrictions 
on tackling and two more divergences from rugby: the banning of 
mass formation plays, as well as the forward pass. The changes did not 
immediately have the desired effect, and 33 American football players 
were killed during 1908 alone. However, the number of deaths and 
injuries did gradually decline. 


The two rugby codes diverge further 


Rugby league rules diverged significantly from rugby union in 
1906, with the reduction of the team from 15 to 13 players. In 1907, a 
New Zealand professional rugby team toured Australia and Britain, 


and as a result the New South Wales Rugby League was formed. 
However the rules of professional rugby varied from one country to 
another, and negotiations between various national bodies were 
required to fix the exact rules for each international match. This 
situation endured until 1948, when at the instigation of the French 
league, the Rugby League International Federation (RLIF) was formed 
at a meeting in Bordeaux. 

In the late 20th century, the rules changed further. In 1966, rugby 
league officials borrowed the American football concept of downs: a 
team could retain possession of the ball for no more than four tackles. 
The maximum number of tackles was later increased to six (in 1971), 
and in rugby league this became known as the six tackle rule. 

With the advent of full-time professionals in the early 1990s, and 
the consequent speeding up of the game, the five metre off-side 
distance between the two teams became 10 metres, and the 
replacement rule was superseded by various interchange rules, among 
other changes. 

The rules of rugby union also changed significantly and became 
very complex and technical during the 20th century. In addition, 
rucks and mauls became homogenised, and in line-outs players began 
to be lifted by their teammates to contest their opponents. The advent 
of professionalism has also helped to complicate rules further. 

In 1995, Rugby Union became an "open" game allowing 
professionalism throughout the affiliate members. Although the 
original source of dispute between the two codes and despite the fact 
that ARU officials like John O'Neill have sometimes suggested the 
idea, the rules of both codes and their culture of football have 
seemingly diverged so far that such a union does not seem likely to be 
on the horizon within the foreseeable future. 


Football today 


Use of the word "football" in English-speaking 
countries 


The word "football", when used in reference to a specific game can 
mean any one of those described above. Because of this, much friendly 
controversy has occurred over the term football, primarily because it is 
used in different ways in different parts of the English-speaking world. 
Most often, the word "football" is used to refer to the code of football 
that is considered dominant within a particular region. 

In some English-speaking countries, the word "football" usually 
refers to Association football, also known as "soccer" (the name was 


originally a slang abbreviation of Association). Of the 45 national FIFA 
affiliates in which English is an official or primary language, only 
three (Canada, Samoa and the United States) use "soccer" in their 
name, while the rest use football (although the Samoan Federation 
actually uses both). New Zealand Soccer changed its name to Football 
New Zealand in May 2006. [5] In Australia, the governing body's 
renaming and increased usage of "football" rather than "soccer" (the 
name used by most Australians) has caused controversy as the word 
football has traditionally been used to refer to Australian rules football 
and rugby league. It should be noted, however, that members of the 
Australian association football team are still known as the "Socceroos". 

The different codes are listed below and are described more fully 
in their own articles. 


Games descended from the FA rules of 1863 


* Association football, also known as football, soccer, footy and 
footie. 
* Indoor varieties of Association football: 
© Five-a-side football — played throughout the world under 
various rules including: 
@ Futsal - the FIFA-approved Five-a-side indoor game. 
© Indoor soccer - the six-a-side indoor game as played in 
North America. 
* Paralympic Football — modified association football for disabled 


competitors. 

Beach soccer — football played on sand, also known as sand 
soccer. 

Street football - encompasses a number of informal varieties of 
football. 


Rush goalie is a variation of football in which the role of the 
goalkeeper is more flexible than normal. 
Keepie uppie is the art of juggling with a football using feet, 
knees, chest, shoulders, and head. 

© Footbag is a small bean bag or sand bag used as a ball in a 

number of keepie uppie variations such as hacky sack. 

Freestyle Football a modern take on Keepie uppie where 
freestylers are graded for their entertainment value and 
expression of skill. 


Games descended from Rugby School rules 


* Rugby football 


© Rugby league - usually known simply as "football" or 
"footy" in the Australian states of New South Wales and 
Queensland, and by some followers of the game in 
England. Also often referred to simply as "league". 

© Rugby Union 

M Rugby Sevens 

Touch Rugby - a name used for various forms of rugby 
union and rugby league which do not feature tackles. 

M@ Touch football (rugby league) - a non-contact 
version of rugby league; the best-known and most 
popular form of touch rugby worldwide. In 
Australia this code is often referred to as touch 
football or Touch. In South Africa it is known as 
six down. 

© Tag Rugby — generic name for non-contact forms of rugby 
league and rugby union, in which a velcro tag is taken to 
indicate a tackle. 


* American football — called "football" in the United States and 
Canada, and "gridiron" in Australia and New Zealand. 
© Arena football — an indoor version of American football. 
© Touch football (American) — non-tackle American football. 
@ Flag football - non-tackle American football, like 
touch football, in which a flag that is held by velcro 
on a belt tied around the waist is pulled by 
defenders to indicate a tackle. 

* Canadian football - called simply "football" in Canada; "football" 
in Canada can mean either Canadian or American football 
depending on context. 

© Canadian flag football — non-tackle Canadian football. 


Australian and Irish varieties of football 


¢ Australian rules football — usually known simply as "football" by 
fans; although officially Australian football, and informally as 
"Aussie rules" or "footy". In some areas (erroneously) referred to 
as "AFL", which is the name of the main organising body and 
competition. 
© Auskick - a version of Australian rules designed by the 
AFL for young children. 
© Metro Footy (or Metro rules footy) — a modified version 
invented by the USAFL, for use on gridiron fields in North 
American cities (which often lack grounds large enough 
for conventional Australian rules matches). 


© 9-a-side Footy - a more open, running variety of 
Australian rules, requiring 18 players in total and a 
proportionally smaller playing area. (Includes contact and 
non-contact varieties. ) 
© Rec Footy — "Recreational Football", a modified non- 
contact touch variation of Australian rules, created by the 
AFL, which replaces tackles with tags. 
© Samoa Rules — localised version adapted to Samoan 
conditions, such as the use of rugby fields. 
Masters Australian Football (Superules) — reduced contact 
version introduced for competitions limited to players 
over 30 years of age. 
© Women's Footy — reduced contact version introduced for 
women's competition. 
* Austus — a compromise between Australian rules and American 
football, invented in Melbourne during World War II. 
* Gaelic football — played almost exclusively in Ireland. Often 
referred to as "football" or "gaah". 
* International rules football — a compromise code used for games 
between Gaelic and Australian Rules players. 
Universal football - A hybrid of Australian rules and rugby 
league, trialled at the Sydney Showground in 1933. [6] 


Surviving Medizval ball games 


* Traditional Shrove Tuesday matches in the UK - annual town- 
or village-wide football games with their own rules. Alternative 
names include mob football, Shrovetide football and folk 
football. 

© Alnwick in Northumberland 
Ashbourne in Derbyshire (known as Royal Shrovetide 
Football) 
Atherstone in Warwickshire 
Corfe Castle in Dorset - The Shrove Tuesday Football 
Ceremony of the Purbeck Marblers. 
Haxey in Lincolnshire (the Haxey Hood, actually played 
on Epiphany) 
Hurling the Silver Ball takes place at St Columb Major in 
Cornwall 
Sedgefield in County Durham 
© In Scotland the Ba game ("Ball Game") is still popular 
around Christmas and Hogmanay at: 
@ Duns, Berwickshire 
Scone, Perthshire 


Kirkwall in the Orkney Islands 


* Outside the UK other Medieval games include: 
© Calcio Fiorentino -— a modern revival of Renaissance 
football from 16th century Florence. 


Other surviving public school games 


¢ Eton Field Game 
Eton Wall Game 
Harrow Football 
Winchester Football 


More recent inventions and derivations 


* Based on Medieval football: 
© Murder Ball 
* Based on FA rules: 
© Cubbies 
Three sided football 
Triskelion 
© Keepie uppie is the art of juggling with a football using 
feet, knees, chest, shoulders, and head. 

M@ Footbag is a small bean bag or sand bag used as a 
ball in a number of keepie uppie variations such as 
hacky sack. 

© Freestyle Football a modern take on Keepie uppie where 
freestylers are graded for their entertainment value and 
expression of skill. 
* Based on Rugby: 
© Scuffleball 
Force em' Backs 
+ Hybrid games 
© Speedball (American) -— a combination of American 
football, soccer, and basketball, devised by Elmer D. 
Mitchell at the University of Michigan in 1912. 
© Wheelchair Rugby — previously known as Murderball. 
Invented in Canada in 1977 and initially derived from ice 
hockey and basketball rather than rugby football. 

M@ Wheelchair power tag rugby 

Wheelchair rugby league 


Tabletop games and other recreations 


* Based on FA rules: 
© Category:Football (soccer) computer and video games 
Subbuteo 
Blow football 
Foosball (also known as table football/soccer, babyfoot, 
bar football or gettone) 
Fantasy football (soccer) 
Button football (also known as Futebol de Mesa; Jogo de 
Botoes) 
* Based on Rugby: 
© Paper football 
* Based on American Football: 
© Blood Bowl 
Fantasy football (American) 
Madden NFL 
* Based on Australian Football: 
© List of Australian rules football computer games 
@ AFL Premiership 2005 
© AFL Dream Team 
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Soccer 


Association football, soccer, or simply football, is a team sport 
played between two teams each consisting of 11 players and is the 
most popular sport in the world. It is a ball game played on a 
rectangular grass field (or occasionally on an artificial pitch) with a 
goal at each end. The object of the game is to score by manoeuvring 
the ball into the opposing goal. The predominant feature of the sport 


is that players other than the goalkeepers may not use their hands or 
arms to propel the ball in general play. The winner is the team that 
has scored more goals at the end of the match. 

The modern game developed in England following the formation of 
the Football Association, whose 1863 set of rules created the 
foundations for the way the sport is played today. Football is governed 
internationally by Fédération Internationale de Football Association 
(FIFA). The most prestigious international football competition is the 
World Cup, which is also the most widely-viewed sporting event in the 
world. [1] 


Nature of the game 


Football is played in accordance with a set of rules, known as the 
Laws of the Game. The game is played using a single round ball (the 
football), and two teams of eleven players each compete to get the 
ball into the other team's goal, thereby scoring a goal. The team that 
has scored more goals at the conclusion of the game is the winner; if 
both teams have scored an equal number of goals then the game is a 
draw. 

The primary rule is that the players (other than the goalkeepers) 
may not intentionally touch the ball with their hands or arms during 
play (though they do use their hands during a throw-in restart). 
Although players mainly use their feet to move the ball around, they 
may use any part of their bodies other than their hands or arms. 

In typical game play, players attempt to propel the ball towards 
their opponents' goal through individual control of the ball, such as by 
dribbling (running with the ball close to their feet), passing the ball to 
a team-mate, and by taking shots at the goal, which is guarded by the 
opposing goalkeeper. Opposing players may try to regain control of 
the ball by intercepting a pass or through tackling the opponent who 
controls the ball; however, physical contact between opponents is 
restricted. Football is generally a free-flowing game, with the ball in 
play at all times except when it has left the field of play, or when play 
has been stopped by the referee. After a stoppage, play recommences 
with a specified restart. 

At a professional level, most matches produce only a few goals. For 
example, during the English 2005-06 season of the FA Premier 
League, an average of 2.48 goals per match were scored. [2] 

The Laws of the Game do not specify any player positions other 
than goalkeeper, but a number of player specialisations have evolved. 
Broadly, these include three main categories: strikers, or forwards, 
whose main task is to score goals; defenders, who specialise in 


preventing their opponents from scoring; and midfielders, who 
dispossess the opposition and keep possession of the ball in order to 
pass it to the forwards. These positions are further differentiated by 
which side of the field the player spends most time in. For example, 
there are central defenders, and left and right midfielders. While 
players may spend most of the game in a specific position, there are 
few restrictions on player movement, and players can switch positions 
at any time. The layout of the players on the pitch is called the team's 
formation, and defining the team's formation and tactics is usually the 
prerogative of the team's manager. 


History and development 


See also: Football 


Games revolving around the kicking of a ball have been played in 
many countries through history. The earliest documented version is 
the Chinese game Cuju, mentioned in military manuals from the time 
of the Qin Dynasty (255-206 BCE).[3] Other ancient ball games 
include kemari in Japan and the Roman game Harpastum. Various 
forms of mob football were played in medieval Europe, though rules 
varied greatly by both period and location. 

The rules of football as they are codified today are based on 
mid-19th century efforts to standardise the widely varying forms of 
football played at the public schools of England. The first set of rules 
resembling the modern game were produced at Trinity College, 
Cambridge in 1848, at a meeting attended by representatives from 
Eton, Harrow, Rugby, Winchester and Shrewsbury schools, but they 
were not universally adopted. During the 1850s, many clubs 
unconnected to schools or universities were formed throughout the 
English-speaking world to play various forms of football. Some came 
up with their own distinct codes of rules, most notably the Sheffield 
Football Club (formed by former pupils from Harrow) in 1857, which 
led to formation of a Sheffield FA in 1867. In 1862, John Charles 
Thring of Uppingham School also devised an influential set of rules. [4] 

These efforts contributed to the formation of The Football 
Association (The FA) in 1863 which first met on the morning of 26 
October 1863 at the Freemason's Tavern in Great Queen Street, 
London[5]. The only school to be represented on this occasion was 
Charterhouse. The Freemason's Tavern was the setting for five more 
meetings between October and December, which eventually produced 
the first comprehensive set of rules. At the final meeting, the first FA 
treasurer, the representative from Blackheath, withdrew his club from 


the FA over the removal of two draft rules at the previous meeting, 
the first which allowed for the running with the ball in hand and the 
second, obstructing such a run by hacking (kicking an opponent in the 
shins), tripping and holding. Other English rugby clubs followed this 
lead and did not join the FA but instead in 1871 formed the Rugby 
Football Union. The eleven remaining clubs, under the charge of 
Ebenezer Cobb Morley, went on to ratify the original fourteen rules of 
the game. Despite this, the Sheffield FA played by its own rules until 
the 1870s. 

Today the laws of the game are determined by the International 
Football Association Board (IFAB). The Board was formed in 1886[6] 
after a meeting in Manchester of The Football Association, the Scottish 
Football Association, the Football Association of Wales, and the Irish 
Football Association. The world's oldest football competition is the FA 
Cup, which has been contested by English teams since 1872. England 
is also home to the world's first football league, which was founded in 
1888 by Aston Villa director William McGregor[7]. The original 
format contained 12 clubs from the Midlands and the North of 
England. The Fédération Internationale de Football Association (FIFA), 
the international football body, was formed in Paris in 1904 and 
declared that they would adhere to Laws of the Game of the Football 
Association. [8] The growing popularity of the international game led 
to the admittance of FIFA representatives to the IFAB in 1913. The 
board currently consists of four representatives from FIFA and one 
representative from each of the four British associations. 

Today, football is played at a professional level all over the world, 
and millions of people regularly go to football stadia to follow their 
favourite team,[9] whilst billions more watch the game avidly on 
television.[{10] A very large number of people also play football at an 
amateur level. According to a survey conducted by FIFA and 
published in the spring of 2001, over 240 million people regularly 
play football in more than 200 countries in every part of the world. [11] 
Its simple rules and minimal equipment requirements have no doubt 
aided its spread and growth in popularity. 

In many parts of the world football evokes great passions and plays 
an important role in the life of individual fans, local communities, and 
even nations; it is therefore often claimed to be the most popular sport 
in the world. ESPN has spread the claim that the Cote d'Ivoire national 
football team helped secure a truce to the nation's civil war in 2005. 
By contrast, however, football is widely considered to be the final 
proximate cause in the Football War in June 1969 between El 
Salvador and Honduras. The sport also exacerbated tensions at the 
beginning the Yugoslav wars of the 1990s, when a Red Star Belgrade- 
at-Dinamo Zagreb match devolved into rioting in March 1990.12] 


Laws of the Game 


Overview of the Laws 


There are seventeen Laws in the official Laws of the Game. The 
same Laws are designed to apply to all levels of football, although 
certain modifications for groups such as juniors, seniors or women are 
permitted. The Laws are often framed in broad terms, which allow 
flexibility in their application depending on the nature of the game. In 
addition to the seventeen Laws, numerous IFAB decisions and other 
directives contribute to the regulation of football. The Laws can be 
found on the official FIFA website. [13] 


Players, equipment and officials 


Each team consists of a maximum of eleven players (excluding 
substitutes), one of whom must be the goalkeeper. Competition rules 
may state a minimum number of players required to constitute a team; 
this is usually seven. Goalkeepers are the only players allowed to play 
the ball with their hands or arms, but they are only allowed to do so 
within the penalty area in front of their own goal. Though there are a 
variety of positions in which the outfield (non-goalkeeper) players are 
strategically placed by a manager or coach, these positions are not 
defined or required by the Laws. 

The basic equipment players are required to wear includes a shirt, 
shorts, socks, footwear and adequate shin guards. Players are 
forbidden to wear or use anything that is dangerous to themselves or 
another player (including jewellery or watches). The goalkeeper must 
wear clothing that is easily distinguishable from that worn by the 
other players and the match officials. 

A number of players may be replaced by substitutes during the 
course of the game. The maximum number of substitutions permitted 
in most competitive international and domestic league games is three, 
though the number permitted may be varied in other leagues or in 
friendly matches. Common reasons for a substitution include injury, 
tiredness, ineffectiveness, a tactical switch, or as a defensive ploy to 
use up a little time at the end of a finely poised game. In standard 
adult matches, a player who has been substituted may not take further 
part in the match. 

A game is officiated by a referee, who has "full authority to enforce 
the Laws of the Game in connection with the match to which he has 
been appointed" (Law 5), and whose decisions are final. The referee is 
assisted by two assistant referees. In many high-level games there is 


also a fourth official, who assists the referee and may replace another 
official should the need arise. 


Playing field 


Due to the original formulation of the Laws in England and the 
early supremacy of the four British football associations within IFAB, 
the standard dimensions of a football pitch were originally expressed 
in imperial units. The Laws now express dimensions with approximate 
metric equivalents (followed by traditional units in brackets), though 
popular use tends to continue to use traditional units. 

The length of the rectangular field (pitch) specified for 
international adult matches is in the range 100-110m (110-120 yards) 
and the width is in the range 65-75m (70-80 yards). Fields for non- 
international matches may be 100-130 yards length and 50-100 yards 
in width. The longer boundary lines are touchlines or sidelines, while 
the shorter boundaries (on which the goals are placed) are goal lines. 
On the goal line at each end of the field a rectangular goal is centered. 
The inner edges of the vertical goal posts must be 8 yards (7.32m) 
apart, and the lower edge of the horizontal crossbar supported by the 
goal posts must be 8 feet (2.44m) above the ground. Nets are usually 
placed behind the goal, but are not required by the Laws. 

In front of each goal is an area of the field known as the penalty 
area (colloquially "penalty box", "18 yard box" or simply "the box"). 
This area is marked by the goal-line, two lines starting on the goal-line 
18 yards (16.5m) from the goalposts and extending 18 yards into the 
pitch perpendicular to the goal-line, and a line joining them. This area 
has a number of functions, the most prominent being to mark where 
the goalkeeper may handle the ball and where a penal foul by a 
defender becomes punishable by a penalty kick. 

The field has other field markings and defined areas; these are 
described in the main article above. 


Duration and tie-breaking methods 


A standard adult football match consists of two periods of 45 
minutes each, known as halves. There is usually a 15-minute break 
between the halves, known as half time. The end of the match is 
known as full-time. 

The referee is the official timekeeper for the match, and may make 
an allowance for time lost through substitutions, injured players 
requiring attention, or other stoppages. This added time is commonly 
referred to as stoppage time or injury time. The amount of time is at the 


sole discretion of the referee, and the referee alone signals when the 
match has been completed. In matches where a fourth official is 
appointed, towards the end of the half the referee will signal how 
many minutes remain to be played, and the fourth official then signals 
this to players and spectators by holding up a board showing this 
number. 

In league competitions games may end in a draw, but in some 
knockout competitions if a game is tied at the end of regulation time it 
may go into extra time, which consists of two further 15-minute 
periods. If the score is still tied after extra time, some competitions 
allow the use of penalty shootouts (known officially in the Laws of the 
Game as "kicks from the penalty mark") to determine which team will 
progress to the next stage of the tournament. Goals scored during 
extra time periods count towards the final score of the game, but kicks 
from the penalty mark are only used to decide the team that 
progresses to the next part of the tournament (with goals scored in a 
penalty shootout not making up part of the final score). 

Competitions held over two legs (in which each team plays at 
home once) may use the away goals rule to attempt to determine 
which team progresses in the event of an equal aggregate scoreline. If 
the result is still equal following this calculation kicks from the 
penalty mark are usually required, though some competitions may 
require a tied game to be replayed. 

In the late 1990s, the IFAB experimented with ways of making 
matches more likely to end without requiring a penalty shootout, 
which was often seen as an undesirable way to end a match. These 
involved rules ending a game in extra time early, either when the first 
goal in extra time was scored (golden goal), or if one team held a lead 
at the end of the first period of extra time (silver goal). Golden goal 
was used at the World Cup in 1998 (France) and 2002 (Japan-South 
Korea). The first World Cup game decided by a golden goal was 
France's victory over Paraguay in 1998. In the 1996 European 
Championships Germany was the first nation to score a golden goal in 
a major competition, beating Czech Republic in the final. Silver goal 
was used in Euro 2004 (Portugal). Both these experiments have been 
discontinued by IFAB. 


Ball in and out of play 


Under the Laws, the two basic states of play during a game are ball 
in play and ball out of play. From the beginning of each playing period 
with a kick-off (a set kick from the centre-spot by one team) until the 
end of the playing period, the ball is in play at all times, except when 
either the ball leaves the field of play, or play is stopped by the 


referee. When the ball becomes out of play, play is restarted by one of 
eight restart methods, the method used depending on the reason for 
the ball going out of play: 
Kick-off: following a goal by the opposing team, or to begin 
each period of play. 
Throw-in: when the ball has wholly crossed the touchline; 
awarded to opposing team to that which last touched the ball. 
Goal kick: when the ball has wholly crossed the goal line without 
a goal having been scored and having last been touched by an 
attacker; awarded to defending team. 
Corner kick: when the ball has wholly crossed the goal line 
without a goal having been scored and having last been touched 
by a defender; awarded to attacking team. 
Indirect free kick: awarded to the opposing team following "non- 
penal" fouls, certain technical infringements, or when play is 
stopped to caution/send-off an opponent without a specific foul 
having occurred. 
Direct free kick: awarded to fouled team following certain listed 
"penal" fouls. 
Penalty kick: awarded to the fouled team following a "penal" foul 
occurring in their opponent's penalty area. 
Dropped-ball: occurs when the referee has stopped play for any 
other reason (e.g. a serious injury to a player, interference by an 
external party, or a ball becoming defective). This restart is 
uncommon in adult games. 


Fouls and misconduct 


A foul occurs when a player commits a specific offence listed in the 
Laws of the Game when the ball is in play. The offences that 
constitute a foul are listed in Law 12. Handling the ball, tripping an 
opponent, or pushing an opponent, are examples of "penal fouls", 
punishable by a direct free kick or penalty kick depending on where 
the offence occurred. Other fouls are punishable by an indirect free 
kick. 

The referee may punish a player or substitute's misconduct by a 
caution (yellow card) or sending-off (red card). Misconduct may occur 
at any time, and while the offences that constitute misconduct are 
listed, the definitions are broad. In particular, the offence of 
"unsporting behaviour" may be used to deal with most events that 
violate the spirit of the game, even if they are not listed as specific 
offences. 

Rather than stopping play, the referee may allow play to continue 
when its continuation will benefit the team against which an offence 


has been committed. This is known as "playing an advantage". The 
referee may "call back" play and penalise the original offence if the 
anticipated advantage does not ensue within a short period of time, 
typically taken to be four to five seconds. Even if an offence is not 
penalised because the referee plays an advantage, the offender may 
still be sanctioned for any associated misconduct at the next stoppage 
of play. 


Offside 


The most complex of the Laws is the offside Law, which limits the 
ability of attacking players to remain forward (i.e. closer to the 
opponent's goal-line) of both the ball and the second-last defending 
player. It is often assumed that the purpose of this Law is to prevent 
"goal scrounging" or "cherry picking", but in fact the offside law has 
similar roots to the offside Law in rugby.[14] The details and 
application of this Law are complex, and often result in controversy. 


Governing bodies 


The recognised international governing body of football (and 
associated games, such as futsal and beach soccer) is the Fédération 
Internationale de Football Association (FIFA). The FIFA headquarters 
are located in Zurich, Switzerland. 

Six regional confederations are associated with FIFA; these are: 

Asia: Asian Football Confederation (AFC) 

Africa: Confederation of African Football (CAF) 

Central/North America & Caribbean: Confederation of North, 
Central American and Caribbean Association Football 
(CONCACAF; also known as The Football Confederation) 

Europe: Union of European Football Associations (UEFA) 

Oceania: Oceania Football Confederation (OFC) 

South America: Confederaci6n Sudamericana de Futbol (South 
American Football Confederation; CONMEBOL) 

The recognised various national associations oversee football 
within their jurisdictions. These are affiliated both with FIFA directly 
and also with their respective continental confederations. 

The Laws of the Game are not maintained by FIFA itself; rather 
they are maintained by the International Football Association Board, 
as discussed in the history and development section above. 


Major international competitions 


The major international competition in football is the World Cup, 
organised by FIFA. This competition takes place over a four-year 
period. More than 190 national teams compete in qualifying 
tournaments within the scope of continental confederations for a place 
in the finals. The finals tournament, which is held every four years, 
now involves 32 national teams (increased in 1998 from the 24 of 
1994) competing over a four-week period. The 2006 FIFA World Cup 
is currently taking place in Germany[15] ; in 2010 it will be held in 
South Africa. 

There has been a football tournament at the Summer Olympic 
Games since 1900, except at the 1932 games in Los Angeles. Prior to 
the inception of the World Cup, the Olympics (especially during the 
1920s) had the same status as the World Cup. Originally, the event 
was for amateurs only,[16] however, since the 1984 Summer 
Olympics professionals have been permitted as well, albeit with 
certain restrictions which effectively prevent countries from fielding 
their strongest sides. Currently, the Olympic men's tournament is 
played at Under-23 level. In the past the Olympics have allowed a 
restricted number of over-age players per team;[17] but that practice 
will cease in the 2008 Olympics. The Olympic competition is not 
generally considered to carry the same international significance and 
prestige as the World Cup. A women's tournament was added in 1996; 
in contrast to the men's event, the women's Olympic tournament is 
played by full international sides without age restrictions. It thus 
carries international prestige considered comparable to that of the 
FIFA Women's World Cup. 

After the World Cup, the most important football competitions are 
the continental championships, which are organised by each 
continental confederation and contested between national teams. 
These are the European Championship (UEFA), the Copa América 
(CONMEBOL), African Cup of Nations (CAF), the Asian Cup (AFC), the 
CONCACAF Gold Cup (CONCACAF) and the OFC Nations Cup (OFC). 
The most prestigious competitions in club football are the respective 
continental championships, which are generally contested between 
national champions, for example the UEFA Champions League in 
Europe and the Copa Libertadores in South America. 


Domestic competitions 


The governing bodies in each country operate leagues, themselves 
normally comprised of several divisions, in which the teams gain 
points throughout the season depending on results. Teams are placed 
into tables, placing them in order according to points accrued. Most 


commonly, each team plays every other team in its league at home 
and away in each season. At the end of a season, the top team are 
declared to be the champions, and the top few teams may be 
promoted to a higher division; and one or more of the teams finishing 
at the bottom are relegated to a lower division. The teams finishing at 
the top of a country's league may be eligible also to play in 
international club competitions in the following season. The main 
exceptions to this system occur in some South American leagues, 
which divide football championships into two sections named 
Apertura and Clausura, awarding a champion for each. 

In addition to a league system, most countries operate one or more 
cup competitions during the season. These are organised on a knock- 
out basis, the winner of each match proceeding to the next round; the 
loser takes no further part in the competition. For a full list of the 
most important football competitions in each country. 


Names of the game 


The rules of football were codified in England by the Football 
Association in 1863, and the name association football was coined to 
distinguish the game from the other forms of football played at the 
time, specifically rugby football. The term soccer first appeared in the 
1880s as a slang abbreviation of Association football, often credited to 
Charles Wreford-Brown. [18] 

Today the sport is known by a number of names throughout the 
English-speaking world, the most common being football and soccer. 
The term used depends largely on the need to differentiate the sport 
from other codes of football followed in a community. Football is the 
term used by FIFA, the sport's world governing body, and the 
International Olympic Committee. For more details of naming 
throughout the world, please refer to the main articles above. 
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Asian handicap 


An Asian Handicap is a sports betting term used to describe spread 
betting in football (soccer). Described as Asian because of its Eastern 
origins, the phrase has little else to do with the region. This form of 
soccer betting has gained increased popularity over the last few years 
and is now offered by a variety of mainstream bookmakers. 

Football bets can be made using a few different formats. From a 
gambler's standpoint, Asian handicap odds provide many benefits. For 
starters, the Asian handicap system eliminates any chance for loss due 
to a tie, which increases the gamblers chances of success. Secondly, 
bookmakers typically charge less Vigorish than with other bets. 


Description 


Soccer is one of the few sports in the world where a tie is a fairly 
common outcome. With traditional fixed odds, ties are treated as an 
additional outcome to the game. In other words, bettors lose when 
they place a wager on either team to win and the game ties. With 
Asian Handicaps, however, the chance for a tie is eliminated by use of 
a handicap that forces a winner. This creates a situation where each 
team has a 50-50 chance of winning; similar to the odds for a 
basketball or baseball game where a tie is impossible. 

This system works in a straight-forward manner. The bookmakers's 
goal is to create a handicap or "line" that will make the chance of 
either team winning (considering the handicap) as close to 50% as 
possible. Since the odds are as close to 50% as possible, bookmakers 
offer payouts close to even money, or 1.90 to 2.00. Asian Handicaps 
start at a quarter goal and can go as high as 2.5 or 3 goals in matches 
with a huge disparity in ability. What makes Asian Handicaps most 
interesting is the use of quarter goals to get the "line" as close as 
possible. Taken in conjunction with the posted total for the game, the 
handicap essentially predicts the game's final score. Take a look at this 
example: 


Example 


Match: Everton vs. Newcastle United 
Handicap: 0: 1 1/2 


Explained: This handicap states that Everton is "giving" Newcastle 
one and one half goal for the match. 

This means is that Newcastle is starting the game with a 1.5-0 lead. 
If the final score of the game is 2-1, then a bet on Newcastle wins the 
with the final score (considering handicap) as 2-2.5. 


Quarter Handicaps 


Subsequently, many matches are handicapped in 1/2 and 1/4 
intervals; both of which eliminate the possibility of a tie since no one 
can score a half-goal. Quarter (1/4) handicaps split the bet between 
the two next closest 1/4 intervals. For instance, a $1000 bet with a 
handicap of 1 3/4 is the same as betting $500 at 1 1/2 and $500 at 2. 
With 1/4 handicap bets, you can win and tie (win 1/2 of wager) or 
lose and tie (lose 1/2 wager). 


Whole Handicaps and Ties 


Handicaps that are whole numbers still allow for the possibility of 
a tie. Sportsbooks will refund both bets in the event of a game tied by 
the handicap. 


Reference & Payout Charts 
« Asian Handicap Betting Article from DragonBets.com 
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Football pools 


Football pools, often referred to as "The Pools", are competitions 
based on predicting the outcome of association football matches set to 
take place in the coming week. 


British Pools 


Several different companies such as Littlewoods, Vernons, Zetters 
and Brittens have organised similar games, the most famous of which 
was historically known as Treble Chance. Competitors were given a 


list of football matches set to take place over the coming week, and 
attempted to pick a line of eight of them whose results would be worth 
most points by the scoring scheme, traditionally by crossing specific 
boxes on a printed coupon. A proportion of the players' combined 
entry fees were distributed among the competitors whose entries were 
worth the highest scores. 


Entries 


Entries were traditionally entered by post or via members of the 
public acting as Agents or Collectors. Collectors walked a route door 
to door, delivering forms and cash to a central office, taking a 
percentage of the money as a fee. Legally they were agents of the 
entrants, not the pools company. There have been a few cases 
whereby a rogue Agent has fraudulently withheld players’ stake 
money, even though one entrant had actually chosen a set of jackpot- 
winning fixtures. These days, Internet applications are also accepted. 

Business for Collectors was drummed up by "canvassing", where a 
team of company agents knocked on doors in an area of a town or 
housing estate. 


Scoring 


Scoring schemes varied over the years. The current Treble Chance 
games use a scoring scheme which awards three points to score draws 
(matches where both team scored the same, strictly positive, number 
of goals), two points to no-score draws (matches where neither team 
scored a goal) and one point to both home wins (matches where the 
home team scored more goals than the away team) and away wins 
(matches where the away team scored more goals than the home 
team). The most famous historical scoring scheme differentiated 
between home wins and away wins, awarding one and a half points 
for games resulting in away wins. A scoring scheme used for only one 
year split score draws into two catgories, awarding three points only 
for matches ending 1-1 and two and a half points for higher-scoring 
score draws. 

The total score of each line would be calculated, up to a maximum 
of 24 points. The highest scoring line achieved by any player in that 
particular week's competition would be declared to be worth the top 
dividend, with a large proportion of the prize pool awarded to the 
players responsible for submitting the highest-scoring lines. Large 
football pools would award second and subsequent dividends, splitting 
smaller proportions of the prize pool among players who had 


submitted lines scoring nearly as many points; at its peak, the 
Littlewoods Treble Chance game would offer up to six dividends. 

During the summer, when football leagues were not in operation in 
the United Kingdom, competitions were based on the results of 
football matches taking place in Australia. Matches which were 
postponed would often have their results adjudicated, for the sake of 
the football pools results, by a board known as the Pools Panel; The 
Times reports that the Pools Panel was formed in 1963 when a 
particularly cold winter scrapped football for three weeks running. 
Panel members included retired footballers with international 
experience and retired referees. 


Results 


Before their popularity dwindled, pools results were published in 
most national newspapers a day or two after the Saturday on which 
the matches were played. Grids marking the points totals per game 
were sometimes published, against which your pools coupon could be 
aligned to read off the scores. 

The BBC television programme Grandstand used to broadcast the 
winning match numbers and any Pools Panel verdicts as part of its 
Final Score segment in the late afternoon. Remarkably, only two 
people have so far announced the classified football results on the 
programme since its inception in 1958 - Len Martin until his death in 
1995 and, since then, Tim Gudgin. 

With scores being read out on radio and television it was also 
common to relay the message "claims by telegram" for days when a 
few draws occurred (with correspondingly few winners), through 
"claims by registered mail only" for days when more winners were 
expected, to "no claims" when there were likely to be so many 
claimants that the mail would have been overwhelmed. 


Winning 


Typically a fraction of a penny would be charged for each line 
entered, though players often had the option to play each line at a 
higher stake and so receive a higher share of the pool should their line 
prove a winner. Accordingly, players would usually submit many 
different lines in a single entry. Popular ways to do this were "full 
perm" entries, where 10 (or 11, or more) matches were selected and 
every possible combination of eight matches selected from the ten 
(etc.) was entered as a single line. As there are C(10,8) = 45 ways to 
select eight matches from ten, the cost of such an entry was 45 times 


the cost of entering a single line. Note that the term "perm" was used 
despite the relevant mathematical operation being combination rather 
than permutation, as the order in which the eight matches were 
selected was irrelevant. The pools companies, many daily newspapers, 
and the sporting press also issued "plans", which were subsets of full 
perms: these enable the punter to cover more matches for the same 
stake, with the proviso that even if 8 draws were in the selections, 
they might not all be in a single line of the plan (but well designed 
plans could give a guarantee something like 'if the plan hits 8 draws it 
must win at least a 3rd dividend’). 

The largest prizes would be awarded when only one line was 
entered scoring the maximum number of points; typically this would 
occur when only eight or nine matches ended in score draws, so only 
one player would have the line scoring the maximum. These biggest 
jackpot prizes could be several hundred thousand pounds, sometimes 
even more than a million. Prizes depended on the number of players 
and the cost per line, which varied over the years; one winner, Viv 
Nicholson, gained notoriety by declaring she was going to "spend, 
spend, spend" after winning GBP 152,319 in 1961. The story of her 
subsequent divorces, remarriages, extravagance and_ eventual 
bankruptcy was eventually made into a musical named after the 
famous quote. 

At the other extreme, payouts of less than a pound were quite 
common in lower dividends when many entries won. Most "punters" 
could expect to receive at least one low payout if they played for long 
enough. 


History 


Littlewoods football pools was founded in 1923, Vernons in 1925, 
Zetters in 1933, and Brittens in 1946. The Treble Chance game was 
also inaugurated in 1946. 

The popularity of the Treble Chance game was due to the fact it 
offered a potential single large jackpot at a time when no other form 
of gambling in the United Kingdom did; premium bonds were not 
offered until 1957 and never offered a jackpot which was as high. The 
popularity of football pools in the UK declined dramatically after the 
introduction of the National Lottery in 1994, which offered larger 
jackpots still. Some football pools offer additional ways to win based 
on scores of football matches at half-time, or football matches in 
which particularly many goals are scored. 

The football pools did not fall under gambling legislation because 
they claimed to be competitions of skill, rather than chance; however, 
their rules typically stated that all transactions were "binding in 


honour only". Typically, between one quarter and one half the entry 
fees taken would be returned to the players as prizes. Companies 
organising football pools were heavily taxed; in 1991, the level of tax 
levied was reduced from 40% of turnover to 37%2% of turnover. 
Additionally, from 1975 on, 2'2% of the entry fees went to form the 
Football Trust which distributed money to football throughout the UK, 
most famously to help clubs redevelop their stadiums in line with the 
recommendations made by the Taylor Report. 

The Littlewoods Football Pools Collection which shows the history 
of the pools, is held by the National Football Museum. 


Other games 


Other games offered by football pools companies take the form of 
"8 homes", "4 draws", "5 aways" or the like, where lines consisting of a 
smaller number of matches are selected and a line is deemed to have 
won if all the selected matches result in home wins, away wins or 
draws (irrelevant of the size of the draw) respectively. The cost per 
line is generally higher; because these attract far fewer players, prizes 
are generally lower. Some football pools companies additionally 
organised lotteries, betting on lottery results or spot the ball 
competitions at various points. 


Continental European Pools 


Similar football pools competitions are frequently known as toto 
competitions on Continental Europe. While the principle of requiring 
entrants to predict the results of football matches in advance remains 
the same, the details are fundamentally different. The name toto 
derives from totalisator machines which are used to process the 
parimutuel betting involved. 

Typically, a list of 13 matches for the coming week will be given. 
Pools entrants have to select the result of each one, whether it will be 
a home win, an away win or neither of these, typically by marking 
each match with either a 1, a 2 or a N (sometimes X). It is possible to 
enter two or three results for one or more matches, in which case the 
entry is treated as a number of separate entries for all possible 
combinations given; marking two possible results for each of five 
matches and all three possible results for each of four matches will 
result in submitting 2*2*2*2*2*3*3*3%*3 = 32* 81 = 
2592 different entries. All entries submitting 13 correct predictions 
will be declared to have won the top prize; sometimes, prizes for 
fewer correct predictions are also awarded. 


The Intertoto Cup competition was inaugurated by the football 
pools companies of central Europe to provide matches for their toto 
coupons during the summer months. 
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American football 


American football, known in the United States and Canada [1] 
simply as football, is a competitive team sport. The object of the 
game is to advance the football towards the opposing team's end zone 
and score points. The ball can be advanced by carrying the ball, or by 
throwing or handing it from one teammate to the other. Points can be 
scored in a variety of ways, including carrying the ball over the goal 
line, throwing the ball to another player past the goal line or kicking 
it through the goal posts on the opposing side. The winner is the team 
with the most points when the time expires and the last play ends. 

Outside of the United States and Canada, the sport is usually 
referred to as American football (or sometimes as gridiron or gridiron 
football) to differentiate it from other football games, especially 
association football (soccer) and rugby football. In Japan, it is referred 
to as "amefuto" (an abbreviation). American football evolved as a 
separate sport from rugby football in the late 19th century. Arena 
football is an invented variant of American football. Canadian 
football, which also descended from rugby, is closely related to the 
American sport with a few key differences; the word "football" in 
Canada can mean American football or Canadian football depending 
on context. Many in both Canada and the northern United States 
consider American and Canadian football to be two codes of the same 
game. 


Popularity 


Since the 1960s, football has outranked baseball as the most 
popular spectator sport in the United States [2]. The 32-team National 
Football League (NFL) is the most popular and only major professional 
American football league. Its championship game, the Super Bowl, is 
watched by nearly half of U.S. television households, and is also 
televised in over 150 other countries. Super Bowl Sunday has become 
an annual ritual in late January or early February. Football is also the 
most watched sport on television in the United States. 

The NFL also operates a developmental league, NFL Europe, with 
teams in five German cities, and one in the Netherlands. 


College football is also extremely popular throughout North 
America. Several college football stadiums seat more than 100,000 
fans — which regularly sell out. Even high school football games can 
attract five-figure crowds, especially in football hotbeds like Alabama, 
Western Pennsylvania, Nebraska, Ohio, Georgia and Texas. The 
weekly autumn ritual of college and high-school football — which 
includes marching bands, cheerleaders and parties (including the 
ubiquitous tailgate party) — is an important part of the culture in 
much of smalltown America. It is a long-standing tradition in the 
United States (though not universally observed) that high school 
football games are played on Friday, college games on Saturday, and 
professional games on Sunday (with an additional professional game 
on Monday nights). 

Certain fall and winter holidays — most notably Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, and New Years' Day — have traditional football games 
associated with them. 

Football is also played recreationally by amateur club and youth 
teams (e.g., the Pop Warner little-league programs). There are also 
many "semi-pro" teams in leagues where the players are paid to play, 
but at a small enough salary that they generally must also hold a full- 
time job. 

Pro football is played in the United States and in the above- 
mentioned NFL Europe league. The professional Canadian Football 
League plays under Canadian rules. The sport is popular as an amateur 
activity in Mexico and American Samoa and to a lesser extent in 
Japan, Europe and Australia. 

Organized football is played almost exclusively by men and boys, 
although a few amateur and semi-professional women's leagues have 
begun play in recent years. 


The rules of American football 


The object of American football is to score more points than the 
opposing team within a set time limit 


Field and players 


American football is played on a rectangular field 120 yards (110 
metres) long by 53 1/3 yards (49 metres) wide. The longer boundary 
lines are sidelines, while the shorter boundary lines are end lines. 
Near each end of the field is a goal line; they are 100 yards apart. A 
scoring area called an end zone extends 10 yards beyond each goal 
line to each end line. 


Yard lines cross the field every 5 yards, and are numbered from 
each goal line to the 50-yard line, or midfield (similar to a typical 
rugby league field). Two rows of lines, known as hash marks, parallel 
the side lines near the middle of the field. All plays start with the ball 
on or between the hash marks. 

At the back of each end zone are two goal posts (also called 
uprights) that are 18.5 feet apart(24 feet in high school). The posts are 
connected by a crossbar 10 feet from the ground. Successful kicks 
must go above the crossbar and between the uprights. (At 
professional, college, and some high school fields, the uprights and 
crossbar are attached by a curved bar to a padded post outside the 
field of play, to reduce the chance of players running into the 
supports. Many high schools, though, use an H-shaped structure 
located behind the endlines, allowing the structure to be used as a 
soccer goal as well.) 

Each team has 11 players on the field at a time. However, teams 
may substitute for any or all of their players, if time allows, during the 
break between plays. As a result, players have very specialized roles, 
and almost all of the 53 players on an NFL team will play in any given 
game. Thus, teams are divided into three separate units: the offense, 
the defense and the special teams (see below). In the NFL, players' 
jersey numbers are distributed according to a strict system (e.g. 
quarterbacks always wear between 1-19). 


Game duration 


A standard football game consists of four 15-minute (typically 12 
minutes in high school football) periods (called quarters), with an 
intermission (called halftime) after the second quarter. The clock stops 
after certain plays; therefore, a game can last considerably longer 
(often more than three hours in real time). If an NFL game is tied after 
four quarters, the teams play an additional period lasting up to 15 
minutes. In an NFL overtime game, the first team that scores, wins, 
ending the game. In a regular-season game, if neither team scores, the 
game is a tie. In a post-season game, play continues with additional 
overtime periods until the tie is broken, as in the 1971 Christmas Day 
double-overtime game between the Miami Dolphins and Kansas City 
Chiefs, the longest game in NFL history. College overtime rules are 
more complicated and are described at Overtime (sport). 


Advancing the ball 


Advancing the ball in American football resembles the six-tackle 


rule and the play-the-ball in rugby league football. The team that takes 
possession of the ball (the offense) has four attempts, called downs, 
to advance the ball 10 yards towards their opponent's (the defense's) 
end zone. When the offense gains 10 yards, it gets a first down, or 
another set of four downs to gain 10 yards. If the offense fails to gain 
a first down (10 yards) after 4 downs, it loses possession of the ball. 

Except at the beginning of halves and after scores (see Kickoffs and 
free kicks below), the ball is always put into play by a snap. All 
players line up facing each other at the line of scrimmage (the position 
on the field where the play begins). One offensive player, the center, 
then passes (or "snaps") the ball between his legs to a teammate, 
usually the quarterback. 

Players can then advance the ball in two ways: 


* By running with the ball, also known as rushing. One ball- 
carrier can hand the ball to another; this is known as a handoff. 

* By throwing the ball to a teammate, known as a forward pass or 
as passing the football. The forward pass is a key factor 
distinguishing American and Canadian football from other 
football sports. The offense can throw the ball forward only 
once on a play and only from behind the line of scrimmage. The 
ball can be thrown sideways or backwards at any time. This 
type of pass is known as a lateral and is much rarer in 
American football than in rugby league or rugby union, where a 
backwards pass is mandatory. 


A play (also called a down) ends, and the ball becomes dead, after 
any of the following: 


* The player with the ball is forced to the ground or has his 
forward progress halted by members of the other team (as 
determined by an official). 

* A forward pass flies out of bounds or touches the ground before 
it is caught. This is known as an incomplete pass. The ball is 
returned to the original line of scrimmage for the next down. 

* The ball or the player with the ball goes beyond the dimensions 
of the field (out of bounds). 

* A team scores. 


Officials blow a whistle to notify all players that the play is over. 

At all times, players and fans must be aware of the sequence of 
downs and the distance to a new first down. When a team has a first 
down, the scoreboard or television screen flashes "1st and 10" — that 
is, first down and 10 yards to go. If the team gains three yards on the 
first play, for example, the next down will be "2nd and 7." If the team 


gains 6.5 yards on the next play the scoreboard may say "3rd and 
inches." If a team gains a first down within the ten yard line then the 
scoreboard or television reads "(the down) and goal." 


Changes of possession 


The offense maintains possession of the ball unless one of the 
following things happens: 


The team fails to get a first down, that is, move the ball forward 
at least 10 yards in four downs. The defensive team takes over 
the ball at the spot where the play ends. A change of possession 
in this manner is commonly called a turnover on downs. 

The offense scores a touchdown or field goal. The team that 
scored then kicks off the ball to the other team. (See Scoring 
and Kickoffs below.) 

The offense punts the ball to the defense. A punt is a kick in 
which a player drops the ball and kicks it before it hits the 
ground. Punts are nearly always made on fourth down, when 
the offensive team does not want to risk giving up the ball to 
the other team at its current spot on the field (through a failed 
attempt to make a first down) and feels it is too far from the 
other team's goal posts to attempt a field goal. 

A defensive player catches a forward pass to his receiver. This is 
called an interception, and the player who makes the 
interception can run with the ball until tackled, forced out of 
bounds, or scores. After the intercepting player is tackled or 
forced out of bounds, his team's offensive unit returns to the 
field and takes over at his last position. 

An offensive player drops the ball (a fumble) and a defensive 
player picks it up. As with interceptions, a player recovering a 
fumble can run with the ball until tackled or forced out of 
bounds. Lost fumbles and interceptions are together known as 
turnovers. 

The offensive team misses a field goal attempt. The defensive 
team gets the ball at the spot where the previous play began (or, 
in the NFL, at the spot of the kick). If the unsuccessful kick was 
attempted from within 20 yards of the end zone, the other team 
gets the ball at its own 20-yard line (that is, 20 yards from the 
end zone). 

An offensive ballcarrier is tackled, forced out of bounds, loses 
the ball out of bounds, or commits certain penalties in his own 
end zone. This rare occurrence is called a safety. (See Scoring 
below.) 


Scoring 


A team scores points by the following plays: 


* A touchdown (TD) is worth 6 points. A touchdown is scored 
when a player runs the ball into or catches a pass in his 
opponent's end zone. 

© After a touchdown, the scoring team attempts a 
conversion. The ball is placed at the other team's 3-yard 
line (the 2-yard line in the NFL). The team can attempt to 
kick it over the crossbar and through the goal posts in the 
manner of a field goal for 1 point (an extra point or 
point after touchdown (PAT)), or run or pass it into the 
end zone in the manner of a touchdown for 2 points (a 
two-point conversion). In collegiate and professional 
leagues, the extra point is usually preferred; its success 
rate is 94% in the NFL and 93.8% in the NCAA, compared 
to 43% in the NFL and 43.5% in the NCAA for two-point 
conversions. If the defense forces a turnover on an 
attempted conversion and runs the ball back to their 
opponent's endzone, they are awarded with 2 points (does 
not apply in the NFL). 

* A field goal (FG) is worth 3 points, and it is scored by kicking 
the ball over the crossbar and through the goal posts. Field goals 
may be placekicked (kicked when the ball is held vertically 
against the ground by a teammate) or drop-kicked. A field goal 
is usually attempted on fourth down instead of a punt when the 
ball is close to the goal line, or, when there is little or no time 
left to otherwise score. 

* A safety is worth 2 points. A safety is scored by the defense 
when the offensive player in possession of the ball is forced 
back into his own end zone and is tackled there, or fumbles the 
ball out of the end zone, or commits intentional grounding in 
the endzone. Certain penalties by the offense occurring in the 
end zone also result in a safety - these result in two points. This 
is the only time that a team gains possession of the football 
immediately after scoring. 


Kickoffs and free kicks 


Each half begins with a kickoff. Teams also kick off after scoring 
touchdowns and field goals. The ball is kicked from a kicking tee, 
which is made from one's own 30-yard line in the NFL and from the 
35-yard line in college football. The other team's kick returner tries to 


catch the ball and advance it as far as possible. Where he is stopped is 
the point where the offense will begin its drive, or series of offensive 
plays. If a kick returner does not want to run with the ball, he has the 
option to signal for a "fair catch" by waving his hands in the air before 
the catch. He will then be allowed to catch the ball without being 
tackled. If the kick returner catches the ball in his own end zone, he 
can either run with the ball, or elect for a touchback by kneeling in 
the end zone. The receiving team can starts its offensive drive from its 
own 20-yard line. A touchback also occurs when the kick goes out of 
the end zone. Punts and turnovers in the end zone can also end in 
touchbacks. 

After safeties, the team that gave up the 2 points puts the ball into 
play with a punt or placekick from its own 20-yard line. 


Penalties 


Rule violations are punished with penalties. Most penalties result 
in moving the football either towards the endzone in the case of a 
defensive penalty, or away from the endzone in the case of an 
offensive penalty. Some defensive penalties give the offense an 
automatic first down. In addition, if a penalty gives the offensive team 
enough yardage to gain a first down, the first down is automatically 
given. If a penalty occurs during a play, an official throws a yellow 
flag near the spot of the foul. When the play is over, the team that did 
not commit the penalty has the option of taking either the penalty or 
the result of the play. For example, say a defensive player commits an 
offsides penalty on first down by passing the line of scrimmage before 
the snap, and the offense gains eight yards on the play. The team with 
the ball has the option of taking the penalty and repeat the first down 
with five yards to go, or declining the penalty and scrimmaging with 
2nd and 2. 


Some common penalties 


* False start: A player on the offense, other than a back moving 
parallel to the line of scrimmage, moves just prior to the snap. 
Five yards. Replay of down. 

* Offsides: A player is on the wrong side of the ball at the start of 
a play. Five yards. Replay of down. Similar fouls: Touching an 
opponent before the snap is encroachment; lining up alongside 
the football instead of behind it is a neutral zone infraction. 

* Holding: A blocker unfairly impedes a would-be tackler or pass 
receiver, by grabbing the player's jersey, hooking, or tackling. 
When committed by the offense, or by either team on a change 


of possession, the penalty is ten yards. When committed by the 
defense, the penalty is five yards and an automatic first down is 
awarded to the offense. If the penalty occurred beyond the line 
of scrimmage, the penalty would be enforced from the spot of 
the foul. 

Illegal block in the back: A blocker hits a would-be tackler or 
pass receiver from behind, but above the waist (for the same 
block below the waist, see "clipping"). Ten yards from the spot 
of the foul. 

Pass interference: After a pass is launched into the air, a 
defender pushes, hooks, grabs, or knocks down a would-be pass 
receiver, or if the receiver does the same to the defender to 
prevent an interception. First down at the spot of the foul if 
against the defense (15 yards from the previous spot in college 
football), or ten yards from the previous spot if against the 
offense. Similar penalties before a pass are called as holding or 
illegal contact. 

Facemask: a player places his hand on an opponent's facemask 
during a play. Five yards if the contact was accidental, or fifteen 
(a personal foul) if the player hooks his fingers into the 
facemask or uses the facemask to pull the player to the ground. 
Also called "minor facemask" and "major facemask." 

Roughing the passer/kicker: A player places a hard hit on a 
passer long enough after a pass has been thrown to consider the 
contact avoidable, or places a hard hit on a punter or place 
kicker. Fifteen yards and automatic first down. 

Running into the kicker: Any contact on a kicker after a kick 
has been made. Five yards. 

Intentional grounding: The passer throws a forward pass not 
near any eligible receiver, without first leaving the area behind 
where the blocking linemen were standing before the snap (the 
"pocket"), or the passer throws a forward pass outside of the 
pocket which does not reach the original line of scrimmage 
and is not near any eligible receiver. Ten yards plus loss of 
down, except if the penalty occurred in the end zone, then it is 
ruled a safety, and the defense is awarded 2 points. In college 
football and high school football, the defense is also credited 
with a quarterback sack. Note that spiking the ball to stop the 
clock is exempt from this. 

Ineligible receiver downfield: On every play the offense must 
have 7 players on the line of scrimmage, the player furthest 
from the ball on each side are eligible receivers; the interior five 
players are considered ineligible to receive passes. This penalty 
is called if one of the 5 interior players is more than five yards 


past the line of scrimmage during a forward pass. 

Dead ball personal foul: After the play is blown dead, a player 
tackles or makes rough contact with a player on the other team. 
Fifteen yards, automatic first down if on defense. May result in 
an ejection if severe enough. 

Unnecessary roughness: A catch-all for rough play that doesn't 
merit its own foul. An example is an avoidable late hit on a ball 
carrier who has run out of bounds. Fifteen yards. 
Unsportsmanlike conduct: Another catch-all call, commonly 
used for taunting, excessive celebration after a touchdown, and 
certain banned forms of pantomime (like slashing the throat). 
Fifteen yards. 

Clipping is a block that occurs from behind - below the waist. 
Due to the high possibility of injury it is a major penalty. 15 
yards. Automatic first down. Possible ejection. At one time, all 
blocks from behind were considered "clipping," but due to the 
somewhat lesser risk of injury with blocks above the waist, the 
"jllegal block" penalty was created. 

Spearing is contacting another player with one's head. Also 
called "helmet to helmet contact." Major penalty. 15 yards. 
Automatic first down. Possible ejection. 

Delay of game is failure to start the play before the play clock 
reaches zero. Five yard penalty. Replay of down. 

Illegal procedure Used to indicate a number of infractions, 
including an illegal snap, having less than seven players on the 
offense's line of scrimmage, and taking more than two steps 
after making a fair catch. Five yard penalty. Replay of down. 


The players 


As noted above, most football players have highly specialized 
roles. At the college and NFL levels, most play only offense or only 
defense. 


Offense 


* The offensive line consists of five players whose job is to 
protect the passer and clear the way for runners by blocking 
members of the defense. Except for the center, offensive linemen 
generally do not handle the ball. 

* The quarterback receives the ball on most plays. He then hands 
or tosses it to a running back, throws it to a receiver or runs 
with it himself. 


* Running backs line up behind or beside the QB and specialize 
in rushing with the ball. They also block, catch passes and, on 
rare occasions, pass the ball to others. 

* Wide receivers line up near the sidelines. They specialize in 
catching passes. 

* Tight ends line up outside the offensive line. They can either 
play like wide receivers (try to catch passes) or like offensive 
linemen (protect the QB or create spaces for runners). 


Not all of these types of players will be in on every offensive play. 
Teams can vary the number of wide receivers, tight ends and running 
backs on the field at one time. 


Defense 


* The defensive line consists of three to five players who line up 
across from the offensive line. They try to tackle the running 
backs before they can gain yardage or the quarterback before he 
can throw a pass. 

* At least three players line up as defensive backs. They cover 
the receivers and try to stop pass completions. They 
occasionally rush the quarterback. 

* The other players on the defense are known as linebackers. 
They line up between the defensive line and backs and may 
either rush the quarterback or cover potential receivers . 


Special teams 


The units of players who handle kicking plays are known as 
special teams. Two important special-teams players are the punter, 
who handles punts, and the placekicker or kicker, who kicks off and 
attempts field goals and extra points. It is rare, but not unheard of, for 
these two positions to be filled by the same player. The reasoning 
behind this is because the kicking actions of the punter and 
placekicker are very different. 


Basic football strategy 


To some fans, the chief draw of football is the chess game that goes 
on between the two coaching staffs. Each team has a playbook of 
dozens to hundreds of plays. The term, play, refers to the coordinated 
movements and actions that the players should follow on a down. 
Ideally, it is a scripted strategically sound team coordinated 


endeavour. Some plays are very safe; they are likely to get only a few 
yards. Other plays have the potential for long gains but at a greater 
risk of a loss of yardage or a turnover. 

Generally speaking, rushing plays are less risky than passing plays. 
However, there are relatively safe passing plays and risky running 
plays. To deceive the other team, some passing plays are designed to 
resemble running plays and vice versa. There are many trick or gadget 
plays, such as when a team lines up as if it intends to punt and then 
tries to run or pass for a first down. Such high-risk plays are a great 
thrill to the fans when they work. However, they can spell disaster if 
the opposing team realizes the deception and acts accordingly. 

It has been suggested that football is the sport that most closely 
resembles real war strategically. It is by far the most popular sport in 
the American military. In fact, the United States Military Academy, 
the United States Naval Academy, and the United States Air Force 
Academy each field football teams that participate in Division I-A of 
the NCAA. Army and Navy have a particularly historic rivalry. 


Physicality of the game 


American football is a collision sport. To stop the offense from 
advancing the ball, the defense must tackle the player with the ball by 
knocking him down. As such, defensive players must use some form of 
physical contact to bring the ball-carrier to the ground, within certain 
rules and guidelines. Tacklers cannot kick, punch or trip the runner. 
They also cannot grab the face mask of the runner's helmet, lead into 
a tackle with their own helmet, or lift the ball carrier up off his feet 
and drop him. Despite these and other rules regarding unnecessary 
roughness, most other forms of tackling are legal. Blockers and 
defenders trying to evade them also have wide leeway in trying to 
force their opponents out of the way. Quarterbacks are regularly hit 
by defenders coming on full speed from outside the quarterback's field 
of vision. 

The high level of physical contact in football makes it more 
dangerous than other major American team sports. To compensate for 
this, players must wear a good deal of special protective equipment, 
such as a padded plastic helmet, shoulder pads, hip pads and knee 
pads. These protective "paddings" were introduced decades ago and 
improved ever since to help minimize lasting injury to players. 
However, increased padding has allowed players to make harder hits; 
though there are fewer minor injuries in American football than in 
other codes of football, serious injuries such as spinal cord injuries are 
much more common. 


Despite protective equipment and rule changes to emphasize 
safety, injuries remain very common in football, due to its physical 
nature. Twenty-five football players, mostly high schoolers, died from 
injuries directly related to football from 2000-2004, according to the 
National Center for Catastrophic Sport Injury Research. Concussions 
are common, with about 41,000 suffered every year among high 
school players according to the Brain Injury Association of Arizona. 
[1]. It is common to see injuries in the game, and deaths are not 
unheard of. The game is particularly risky when played by amateurs 
without proper gear, such as is common amongst Americans in 
backyards and parks across the country. 

Some have criticized American football as a violent sport. 
American football is indeed quite physical in comparison to other 
major American team sports, such as basketball and baseball. Tackle 
football is often banned in American schoolyards in favor of touch 
football, which uses two-hand touching instead of tackling; or flag 
football in which a player is "tackled" when an opponent pulls a flag 
off a belt attached to the player's waist. School physical education 
classes often use the "two-hand touch" version of the game, leaving the 
tackles to the school's official after-school sports program which can 
provide the appropriate gear and supervision. 

The level of physical aggression and risk of injury has also made 
football less appealing to females, as they generally lack the muscle 
and body mass to compete without serious risk. The tackle nature of 
football also tends to favor the largest and strongest players, along 
with the fastest. The average weight of players in the NFL has 
increased in recent years. 

All these factors have brought the sport into controversy in the 
past few decades, joining the group of other "violent" and thus 
controversial sports such as wrestling, hockey, and boxing. Critics 
argue that these sports emphasize size, physical strength, and brute 
force, and also that they breed aggression and unhealthy competitive 
attitudes in children. Others argue that such sports teach 
sportsmanship and teamwork, and though contact sports are all 
violent to some degree, they always emphasize skill and strategy over 
mere belligerence. 


Development of the game 


Both American football and soccer have their origins in varieties of 
football played in the United Kingdom in the mid-19th century, and 
American football is directly descended from rugby football. 

Rugby was first introduced to North America in Canada, brought 


by the British Army garrison in Montreal which played a series of 
games with McGill University. Both Canadian and American football 
evolved from this point. For an in-depth overview of the differences 
and similarities of Canadian football and American football see: 
Comparison of Canadian and American football 

American colleges spearheaded the growth of football. The first 
inter-collegiate football game was played between Rutgers and 
Princeton Universities on November 6, 1869. The game was won by 
Rutgers (6-4) although "The game, which bore little resemblance to its 
modern-day counterpart, was played with two teams of 25 men each 
under rugby-like rules, but like modern football, it was 'replete with 
surprise, strategy, prodigies of determination, and physical prowess,' 
to use the words of one of the Rutgers players." - Rutgers Football 

American football in its current form grew out of a series of three 
games between Harvard University and McGill University of Montreal 
in 1874. McGill played rugby football while Harvard played the 
Boston Game, which was closer to soccer. As often happened in those 
days of far from universal rules, the teams alternated rules so that 
both would have a fair chance. The Harvard players liked having the 
opportunity to run with the ball, and in 1875 persuaded Yale 
University to adopt rugby rules for their annual game. In 1876 Yale, 
Harvard, Princeton, and Columbia formed the Intercollegiate Football 
Association, which used the rugby code, except for a slight difference 
in scoring. 

In 1880 Walter Camp introduced the scrimmage in place of the 
rugby scrum. In 1882 the system of downs was introduced to thwart 
Princeton's and Yale's strategy of controlling the ball without trying to 
score. In 1883 the number of players was reduced, at Camp's urging, 
to eleven, and Camp introduced the soon standard arrangement of a 
seven-man offensive line with a quarterback, two halfbacks, and a 
fullback. 

On September 3, 1895 the first professional football game was 
played, in Latrobe, Pennsylvania, between the Latrobe YMCA and the 
Jeannette Athletic Club. (Latrobe won the contest 12-0.). 

By the 1890s interlocking offensive formations such as the flying 
wedge and the practice of teammates physically dragging ball-carrying 
players forward had made the game extremely dangerous. Despite 
restrictions on the flying wedge and other precautions, in 1905 
eighteen players were killed in games. President Theodore Roosevelt 
informed the universities that the game must be made safer. To force 
them to respond to his concerns, he threatened to pressure Congress to 
make playing football a federal crime. 

In 1906, two rival organizing bodies, the Intercollegiate Rules 
Committee and the Intercollegiate Athletic Association, met in New 


York; eventually they agreed on several new rules intended to make 
the game safer, among them the addition of a neutral zone between 
the scrimmage lines and a requirement that at least six players from 
each team line up on them. The most far-reaching innovation they 
considered, though, was the legalization of the forward pass. This was 
very controversial at the time, much derided by purists. As an 
alternative means of opening out the play, Walter Camp would have 
preferred widening the field; but representatives from Harvard 
pointed to recently constructed Harvard Stadium, which could not be 
widened, and the forward pass was adopted; it has come to shape the 
whole history of American football, as opposed to its cousins around 
the world. 

In 1910, after further deaths, interlocking formations were finally 
outlawed; and in 1912 the field was changed to its current size, the 
value of a touchdown increased to 6 points, and a fourth down added 
to each possession. The game had achieved its modern form. 


Problems in football 


Injuries are more common in American football than in many other 
sports, although rule changes made in the past 90 years (for instance, 
the elimination of "horse-collar tackles") have gradually lowered the 
rates of injuries. In addition, protective equipment has become better - 
for example, the optional leather helmets introduced during the 1890s 
have been replaced (in several stages) by required high-tech padded 
plastic helmets with bars protecting the face. Modern field turf is seen 
as another danger-adding element in the game of football. Turf offers 
less "give" than grass, and can exert much greater forces on the 
players' bodies. While it guarantees a certain state of the play field, 
and enables players to run faster, it has also been shown to cause 
more injuries, most notably ankle injuries. 

More recently, the use of steroids and the extent thereof has 
become an object of debate in professional, college, and even high 
school football leagues. 

Another problem with football is that it is an expensive sport. The 
specialized helmets, uniforms, and pads can cost hundreds of dollars. 
There is a widespread perception that football teams based in schools 
and public recreational leagues consume far more than their fair share 
of the sports budget, although sales of tickets to college (and to some 
extent high school) football games often make it a revenue-producing 
sport. 


Leagues, Organizations, and 
Associations 


United States 


Football is played at a number of levels in the United States. These 
include the following: 
National Football League (NFL) - the top-level men's 

professional league 
College Football - played at many U.S. colleges and mostly 
governed by the NCAA. Other organizations include the NAIA and 
the NJCAA. 
Arena Football (AFL) - professional indoor-football league. 
American Football Association - semi-pro/minor league 
North American Football League - Amateur minor league with 
more than 100 member organizations since 1996 
Women's American football - since 2000, there has been a surge 
of women's professional leagues. 
High School Football - played at most U.S. High Schools 
Pop Warner or youth football - involves younger children who are 
too young to play high school, generally in middle school. 
Sprint football - players must weigh no more than 172 pounds 
Okinawan Football League - Various football teams made up of 
U.S. servicemembers 
Great Plains Football League (GPFL)- semi-pro/minor league 
football league based in Rochester, MN with teams in MN, WI, IL, 
and IA. See http://www.greatplainsfootball.com 


Internationally 


American football is also played in many nations around the world. 
These include: 


* International Federation of American Football International 
governing body for American football with 45 member 
associations from North and South America, Europe, Asia and 
Oceania. The IFAF also oversees the World Cup of American 
football which is held every four years. Japan has won the first 
two World Cups held in 1999 and 2003. 

* Europe 

© NFL Europe - professional league in Europe, playing for 
the World Bowl (XIV in 2006) 


© European Federation of American Football European 
organization who runs the Eurobowl (XX in 2006) 
© German Football League 
M@ List of American football teams in Germany 
© Britain 
M@ British Collegiate American Football League 
(BCAFL) - Fast-growing college football league in 
the UK 
M@ British American Football League (BAFL) -Higher 
League of American Football in the UK 
M@ Irish American-football league 
American Football New Zealand - national body of American 
Football in New Zealand 
Gridiron Australia - national body of several state-level leagues 
Mexican College Football League or ONEFA - played by many 
Mexican colleges, with essentially NCAA rules 
Israeli Football League (IFL) - Three teams, Haifa Underdogs, 
Tel Aviv Pioneers, Tel Aviv Sabres 


Alternate Rulesets 


Other kinds of American football with modified or derived rules: 


Canadian Football League (CFL) - Canadian men's professional 
league played using Canadian football rules. 

Arena Football League - mid-level men's professional league 
played indoors. There is also a "minor league" for Arena Football 
called AF2. 

National Indoor Football League - Similar to Arena Football, but 
generally featuring lower echelon players. 

Nine-man football, eight-man football and six-man football - 
variations of high school football, usually played in sparsely 
populated areas 

Amateur and youth league football 

Flag football and Touch football - non-tackle; almost exclusively 
amateur 


Non-current Leagues 


Professional leagues that no longer exist: 


All-America Football Conference (AAFC, 1946-1949) (2 teams 


are now in the NFL) 
American Football Leagues (AFL), four separate ones: 1:1926, II: 


1937-38, III: 1940-1941 and IV: 1960-1969). The fourth AFL 
(1960-1969) merged with the NFL in 1970 and now exists 
(mostly) as the AFC with several new teams. The old NFL 
appeared as the NFC. 

World Football League (WFL, 1974-75) 

United States Football League (USFL, 1983-1985) 

World League of American Football (WLAF, 1991-1993 — 
reformed as NFL Europe) 

XFL (XFL, 2001) 


Footnotes 


1.* The word "football" in Canada can mean American football or 
Canadian football depending on context. An Association for 
Canadian Studies survey finds that more Canadians watch the 
National Football League than the Canadian Football League 
(PDF file), but both codes are popular in Canada. 

2.* MacCambridge, Michael. America's Game, Random House, 
2004. 


Rugby 


Rugby football refers to sports descended from a common form of 
football developed at Rugby School in England. The two major sports 
are rugby league and rugby union. American football and Canadian 
football also originated from Rugby football. 


Rugby league and rugby union 


Rugby league is played both as a professional and amateur sport 
in Ireland, France, Great Britain, Australia and New Zealand. It is 
regarded as the national sport of Papua New Guinea. There are semi- 
professional and amateur competitions of rugby league which take 
place in France, Russia, Wales, Scotland, Ireland, Serbia, Lebanon, 
South Africa, Japan, Canada, the United States, Fiji, Cook Islands and 
Tonga. 

Rugby union, also a professional and amateur game, is dominated 
by eight "major" unions: France, Australia, England, Ireland, New 
Zealand, South Africa, Wales and Scotland. Rugby union is a major 
sport played nationwide in each of these countries. Rugby union is the 


national sport in New Zealand and Wales. 

Numerous "minor" unions include Argentina, Canada, Fiji, Georgia, 
Italy, Japan, Namibia, Romania, Samoa, Spain, Tonga, the United 
States and Uruguay. In Malaysia, rugby union is played by campus 
students. Rugby union ranks as the national sport of Pacific countries 
such as Tonga, Fiji, and Samoa. 

Many of the rugby league positions have similar names and 
requirements to rugby union positions but there are no flankers in 
rugby league. 

An old saying goes "football is a gentleman's game played by 
ruffians, and rugby is a ruffian's game played by gentlemen". In most 
rugby-playing countries, rugby union is widely regarded as an 
establishment, historically amateur, sport: many private schools and 
grammar schools play rugby union. By contrast, rugby league has 
traditionally the reputation of a working class, professional, pursuit. A 
contrast to this ideology is evident in the neighbouring unions of 
England and Wales. In England the sport is very much associated with 
the public schools system. In Wales Rugby is associated with small 
village teams consisting of coal miners and other industrial workers 
playing on their days off. 

Because of the nature of the games (almost unlimited body contact 
with little or no padding), the rugby world frowns on unsporting 
behaviour, since even a slight infringement of the rules may lead to 
serious injury or even death. Because of this, governing bodies enforce 
the rules strictly. 


Rules 


Distinctive features common to both rugby games include the oval 
ball and the ban on passing the ball forwards, so that players can gain 
ground only by running with the ball or by kicking it. 

Set-pieces of the union code include the scrum, where packs of 
opposing players push against each other for possession, and the 
lineout, where parallel lines of players from each team, arranged 
perpendicular to the touch-line (the side line) attempt to catch the ball 
thrown from touch (the area behind the touch-line). 

In the league code, the scrum still exists, but with greatly reduced 
importance. Set pieces are generally started from the play the ball 
situation which has meant that rugby league has evolved into faster 
and more attacking game with a greater emphasis on running with the 
ball in hand, passing and scoring tries. 

The main difference between the two games, besides league having 
teams of 13 players and union of 15, comes after tackles. Union 


players contest possession following the tackle: depending on the 
situation, either a ruck or a maul occurs. League players do not 
contest possession: play is continued with a play-the-ball. 

Scoring in both games occurs by achieving either a try or a goal. A 
try (at goal) involves grounding the ball (touching the ball to the 
ground) over the goal line at the opponent's end of the field. A goal 
results from kicking the ball over the crossbar between the upright 
goalposts. Three different types of kick at goal can score points: the 
goal kick after a try has been awarded (which if successful becomes a 
conversion); the drop kick; and the penalty kick. The points awarded 
for each vary between the games. 


History 


See also: Football 


The legendary story/myth about the origin of Rugby football— 
whereby a young man named William Webb Ellis "took the ball in his 
arms [i.e. caught it] and ran," showing "a fine disregard," while 
playing Rugby School's already distinctive version of football (not to 
be confused with association football, which was codified much later) 
in 1823—has little evidence to support it. Pundits have dismissed the 
story as unlikely since it was first given the School's seal of approval 
following an official investigation by the Old Rugbeian Society in 
1895. However, the story has entered into legend, and the trophy for 
the Rugby Union World Cup bears the name of "Webb Ellis" in his 
honour (as does Ellis Park in Johannesburg, a major international 
rugby union stadium), and a plaque at the School commemorates the 
"achievement". 

Various kinds of football have a long tradition in England and 
football games had probably taken place at Rugby School for 200 
years before three boys published the first set of written rules (in 
1845). At the time, a set of rules would be agreed between two teams 
before a match. Teams which competed against each other regularly 
would tend to agree to play similar rules. 

Rugby football has strong claims to the world's first and oldest 
football club: the Guy's Hospital Football Club, formed in London in 
1843, by old boys from Rugby School. (Although there is still a rugby 
club attached to Guy's Hospital, so few records of the original club 
survive that it is impossible to determine if there is any continuity.) 
Around the Anglosphere, a number of other clubs were formed to play 
games based on the Rugby School rules. One of these, Dublin 
University Football Club, founded in 1854, is probably the world's 


oldest surviving football club in any code. Other old rugby clubs 
include: Edinburgh Academical Football Club (1857/58], the oldest 
documented club in the UK); Blackheath Rugby Club (allegedly 
founded in 1858, although some sources suggest that the club did not 
start playing rugby football until 1862); and Liverpool St Helens 
Football Club (1858). 

The Blackheath club also features in the history of association 
football (soccer): as Blackheath Football Club, it became a founder 
member of the Football Association (FA) in 1863. However, 
Blackheath withdrew from the FA just over a month after the initial 
meeting, when it became clear that the FA would not agree to rules 
which allowed running with the ball in hand (a fundamental part of 
rugby) and hacking (legal tripping). Other rugby clubs followed this 
lead and did not join the FA. Interestingly the clubs that did not join 
the FA and continued to play Rugby Football dropped the tripping 
rule and outlawed it. 

By 1870 about 75 clubs played variations of the Rugby School 
game in Britain. Clubs playing varieties of the Rugby School game also 
existed in Ireland, Australia, Canada and New Zealand. However, they 
had no generally accepted set of rules: the clubs continued to agree 
rules before the start of each game. On January 26, 1871, 22 clubs 
founded the Rugby Football Union (RFU), leading to the 
standardisation of the rules for all rugby clubs in England. Soon most 
countries with a sizeable rugby community had formed their own 
national unions. 

Games based on rugby football became immensely popular in 
North America. However, by the 1880s these games had rapidly 
diverged from the laws of rugby used in most countries, and they 
became instead the basis of both Canadian football and American 
football. Nevertheless, the origins of the North American codes of 
football left lingering traces: the Canadian Football League's 
predecessor originally bore the name of the Canadian Rugby Football 
Union from its founding in 1884. Canadian football, was frequently 
known as "rugby" until the middle of the 20th century. On the setting 
up of the modern CFL in the late 1950s, it assumed control of the Grey 
Cup from an organisation that still called itself the Canadian Rugby 
Union (now Football Canada, the country's amateur umbrella 
organisation for Canadian football). Only in 1929 was the Canadian 
national rugby union formed — the predecessor of Rugby Canada. 

In 1886, the International Rugby Board (IRB) became the world 
governing body and law-making body for rugby. The RFU recognised 
it as such in 1890. 

The 1890s saw a clash of cultures between working men's rugby 
clubs of northern England and the southern clubs of gentlemen, a 


dispute revolving around the nature of professionalism within the 
game. On August 29, 1895, 21 clubs split from the RFU and met at the 
George Hotel in Huddersfield in Yorkshire to form the Northern Rugby 
Football Union, commonly called the Northern Union. 

For clarity and convenience it became necessary to differentiate 
the two codes of rugby. The code played by those teams who 
remained in national organisations which made up the IRB became 
known as Rugby Union. The code played by those teams that played 
"open" rugby and allowed professionals became known as Rugby 
League. 

NRFU rules gradually diverged from those of Rugby Union, 
although the name Rugby League did not become official until the 
Northern Rugby League was formed in 1901. The name Rugby 
Football League dates from 1922. 

A similar schism opened up in Australia and in other rugby-playing 
countries. Initially Rugby League in Australia operated under the same 
rules as Rugby Union. But after a tour by a professional New Zealand 
team in 1907 of Australia and Great Britain, and an Australian Rugby 
League tour of Great Britain the next year, Rugby League teams in the 
southern hemisphere adopted Rugby League rules. 

In 1948 a meeting in Bordeaux set up the Rugby League 
International Federation (RLIF) to oversee Rugby League world wide. 
From this meeting the first "Rugby World Cup" was played in France 
in 1954. 

On August 26, 1995 the IRB declared Rugby Union an "open" game 
and removed all restrictions on payments or benefits to those 
connected with the game. 


Culture 


Because of its long adherence to amateurism, an ethic considered 
to have discouraged working class players, rugby union often has a 
reputation as a middle-class and upper-class game. Exceptions to this 
occur in New Zealand, Wales, the Borders region of Scotland, County 
Limerick in Ireland, the county of Cornwall in England, and the Pacific 
Islands, where rugby union remained popular in working class 
communities. Rugby league retains great popularity among working- 
class people in the English counties of Yorkshire and Lancashire, and 
in the Australian states of New South Wales and Queensland. 

In the United Kingdom, rugby union fans sometimes use the term 
"rugger" as an alternative name for the sport. Those considered to be 
heavily involved with the rugby union lifestyle — including heavy 
drinking and striped jumpers — sometimes identify as "rugger 


buggers". Retired rugby union players who still turn up to watch, 
drink and serve on committees rank as "alickadoos" or, less kindly, as 
"old farts". 

Rugby league supporters sometimes call themselves "treizistes", 
reflecting the French title of their sport (rugby a treize). The epithet 
occurs almost universally in France, but its use has also spread to 
English-speaking countries. 

Australians fall into three camps when it comes to naming the two 
codes of rugby: in New South Wales and Queensland, which represent 
over half the population, people usually refer to rugby union simply as 
"union" and to rugby league simply as "rugby league" or "football". 
(The same perceived class barrier as exists between the two games in 
England also occurs in these two states, fostered by rugby union's 
prominence and support at elite private schools). However, in the 
southern states, such as Victoria, South Australia, Western Australia, 
Tasmania, "football" means Australian Rules Football, and there is no 
popular differentiation between the two kinds of "rugby". Areas in 
which all three codes are popular, especially the Australian Capital 
Territory, the Northern Territory, and the Riverina, generally use the 
names "league", "union" and "Aussie rules" to avoid confusion. 

In Australia a popular show called "The Footy Show" screens 
weekly during the NRL season. 

New Zealanders generally refer to rugby union simply as either 
"football" or "rugby" and to rugby league as "rugby league", "football" 
or "league". In New Zealand, playing football has a reputation as the 
epitome of manliness for both Mori and Pkeh (non-Mori), as 
symbolised by a haka (war dance) at the start of important games. 
Kiwis see rugby as the accepted substitute for military heroism and an 
excellent training ground for soldiering. If (as the Duke of Wellington 
allegedly said) Britain won the Battle of Waterloo on the playing-fields 
of Eton, New Zealand long saw its role in the British Empire as 
intimately connected with the football field. Popular Kiwi mythology 
sees the encouragement of New Zealand rugby in the late 19th and 
early 20th centuries as the Imperial reaction to declining fitness in 
Britain's industrial slums. In the county of Cornwall in England, it is 
still the norm for boys to play rugby (union) not 'soccer' and when the 
team occasionally gets to Twickenham for the Counties final it will be 
filled with supporters wearing the black and gold of the Cornish 
colours. 


Games descended from Rugby School 
rules 


* Rugby football 
Rugby League 
Rugby Union 
Rugby Sevens 
Touch Rugby — a variant of rugby league replacing 
tackles with a touch. Also call Touch Football or Touch 
Footy. 
M@ Tag Rugby — a form of non-contact rugby league 
using a velcro tag to indicate a tackle. 
M@ OzTag — a form of Tag Rugby played in 
Australia. 
© Wheelchair Rugby, also Wheelchair power tag rugby and 
Wheelchair rugby league 


OOO 


« American football — called "football" in the United States, and 
"gridiron" or "gridiron football" in Australasia. 
© Arena football — an indoor version of American football 
© Touch football — non-tackle American football. 
@ Flag football — non-tackle American football, like 
touch football using a token to indicate a tackle. 


* Canadian football — called simply "football" in Canada. 
© Canadian flag football — non-tackle Canadian football. 


(Australian rules football was based partly on Rugby football, and 
partly on several other codes of football.) 
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Cricket 


Cricket is a team sport played between two teams of eleven 
players on each side. It is a bat-and-ball game played on a roughly 
elliptical grass field, in the centre of which is a flat strip of ground 
22 yards (20.12 m) long, called a pitch. At each end of the pitch is a 
set of wooden stumps, called a wicket. A player from the fielding team 
(the bowler) propels a hard, fist-sized leather ball from one wicket 
towards the other, where a player from the opposing team (the 
batsman) defends the wicket from the ball with a wooden cricket bat. 
Another batsman (the "non-striker") stands in an inactive role near the 
bowler's wicket. 

Generally, the batsman attempts to strike the ball with the bat, and 
run to the other end, exchanging places with his partner, scoring a 
run. However, he can attempt to run without hitting the ball, and vice 


versa. While the batting team scores as many runs as it can, the 
bowling team returns the ball back to either wicket. If the ball strikes 
a wicket before the batsman nearer to that wicket has reached safety 
then the batsman is out, or "dismissed". The batsman can also be out 
by failing to stop the bowled ball from hitting the wicket, or if a 
fielder catches the ball before it touches the ground. Once the batsmen 
are not attempting to score any more runs, the ball is "dead" and is 
bowled again. 

Once out, a batsman is replaced by the next batsman in the team. 
As there must always be two batsmen on the field, the team's innings 
ends when ten batsmen are out, and the teams exchange roles. The 
number of innings, and possible restrictions on the number of balls in 
each, depend on the type of game played. At the end of the match - of 
which there are several definitions - the team that has scored more 
runs wins. In first-class cricket, a draw can result if the team to bat last 
fails to match the required total before a time limit is reached. This 
can add interest to one-sided games by giving the team in the worse 
position an incentive to play for a draw. This is distinct from a tie, 
which results if scores are level at the completion of both teams' 
innings. 

Cricket has been an established team sport for several centuries. It 
originated in its modern form in England and is popular mainly in the 
present and former members of the Commonwealth. In some countries 
in South Asia, including India, Pakistan, Bangladesh, and Sri Lanka, 
cricket is by far the most popular sport. Cricket is also a major sport in 
England and Wales, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, Zimbabwe 
and the English-speaking countries of the Caribbean, which are 
collectively known in cricketing parlance as the West Indies. There are 
also well established amateur club competitions in countries as diverse 
as the Netherlands, Kenya, Nepal, and Argentina (see also: 
International Cricket Council). 

The length of the game — a match can last six or more hours a day 
for up to five days in one form of the game — the numerous intervals 
for lunch and tea, and the rich terminology are notable aspects that 
can often confuse those not familiar with the sport. For its fans, the 
sport and the intense rivalries between top cricketing nations provide 
passionate entertainment and outstanding sporting achievements. It 
has even occasionally given rise to diplomatic outrage, the most 
notorious being the Bodyline series played between England and 
Australia in the early 1930s, or the 1981 underarm bowling incident 
involving Australia and New Zealand.. 

As One-Day games are often played under floodlights, a white ball 
is used to aid visibility. 


Objective and results 


Cricket is a bat and ball sport. The objective of the game is to score 
more runs than the opposing team. A match is divided into innings 
during which one team bats and one team fields. The word "innings" is 
both singular and plural in cricket usage. 

If the team batting last is dismissed while their total score is n runs 
less than that of their opponents, they are said to have lost by n runs. 
If, in a two-innings match, one team is dismissed twice with a 
combined first- and second-innings score less than their opponents' 
first-innings score, then the winning team has no requirement to bat 
again and they are said to have won by an innings and n runs, where n 
is the difference in score between the teams. If the team batting last is 
dismissed with the scores exactly equal then the match is a tie; a tie is 
a rare result, particularly in matches of two innings a side. If the team 
batting last reaches their target, they are said to have won by n 
wickets, where n is the number of wickets the opposition still needed 
to take in order to dismiss them. If the time allotted for the match 
finishes before either side can win, then the game is a draw. 

If the match has only a single innings per side then a maximum 
number of deliveries for each innings is often imposed. In this case the 
side scoring more runs wins regardless of the number of wickets lost, 
so that a draw cannot occur. If this kind of match is temporarily 
interrupted by bad weather, then a complex mathematical formula 
known as the Duckworth-Lewis method is often used to recalculate a 
new target score. A one-day match can be declared a "No-Result" if 
fewer than a previously agreed number of overs have been bowled by 
either team. This can occur if an interruption makes a resumption of 
play impossible, for example an extended period of bad weather. 


Laws of cricket 


The game is played in accordance with 42 laws of cricket, which 
have been developed by the Marylebone Cricket Club in discussion 
with the main cricketing nations. Teams may agree to alter some of 
the rules for particular games. Other rules supplement the main laws 
and change them to deal with different circumstances. In particular, 
there are a number of modifications to the playing structure and 
fielding position rules that apply to one innings games that are 
restricted to a set number of fair deliveries. 


Players and officials 


Players 


A team consists of eleven players. Depending on his primary skills, 
a player may be classified as a specialist batsman or bowler. A 
balanced team usually has five or six specialist batsmen and four or 
five specialist bowlers. Teams nearly always include a specialist 
wicket-keeper because of the importance of this fielding position. 

A player who excels in both batting and bowling is known as an 
all-rounder. One who excels as a batsman and wicket-keeper is known 
as a wicket-keeper/batsman, sometimes regarded as a type of all- 
rounder. True all-rounders are rare and valued. 


Umpires 


Two on-field umpires preside over a match. One umpire will stand 
behind the wicket at the end from which the ball is bowled, and 
adjudicate on most decisions. The other will stand near the fielding 
position called square leg, which offers a side view of the batsman, 
and assist on decisions for which he has a better view. In some 
professional matches, they may refer a decision to an off-field 'third' 
umpire, who has the assistance of television replays. In international 
matches an off-field match referee ensures that play is within the laws 
of cricket and the spirit of the game. 


Scorers 


Two scorers are appointed, and most often one scorer is provided 
by each team. The laws of cricket specify that the official scorers are 
to record all runs scored, wickets taken and (where appropriate) overs 
bowled. They are to acknowledge signals from the umpire, and to 
check the accuracy of the score regularly both with each other and, at 
playing intervals, with the umpires. In practice scorers also keep track 
of other matters, such as bowlers’ analyses, the rate at which the 
teams bowl their overs, and team statistics such as averages and 
records. In international and national cricket competitions the media 
often require notification of records and statistics, so unofficial scorers 
often keep tally for the broadcast commentators and newspaper 
journalists. The official scorers occasionally make mistakes, but unlike 
umpires' mistakes these can be corrected after the event. 


The playing field 


The cricket field consists of a large circular or oval-shaped grassy 


ground. There are no fixed dimensions for the field but its diameter 
usually varies between 450 feet (137 m) to 500 feet (150 m). On most 
grounds, a rope demarcates the perimeter of the field and is known as 
the boundary. 


The pitch 


Most of the action takes place in the centre of this ground, on a 
rectangular clay strip usually with short grass called the pitch. The 
pitch measures 10 x 66 feet (3.05 x 20.12 m). 

At each end of the pitch three upright wooden stakes, called the 
stumps, are hammered into the ground. Two wooden crosspieces, 
known as the bails, sit in grooves atop the stumps, linking each to its 
neighbour. Each set of three stumps and two bails is collectively 
known as a wicket. One end of the pitch is designated the batting end 
where the batsman stands and the other is designated the bowling end 
where the bowler runs in to bowl. The area of the field on the side of 
the line joining the wickets where the batsman holds his bat (the 
right-hand side for a right-handed batsman, the left for a left-hander) 
is known as the off side, the other as the leg side or on side. 

Lines drawn or painted on the pitch are known as creases. Creases 
are used to adjudicate the dismissals of batsmen and to determine 
whether a delivery is fair. 


Parts of the field 


For a one-innings match played over a set number of fair 
deliveries, there are two additional field markings. A painted oval is 
made by drawing a semicircle of 30 yards (27.4 m) radius from the 
centre of each wicket with respect to the breadth of the pitch and 
joining them with lines parallel, 30 yards (27.4 m) to the length of the 
pitch. This line, commonly known as the circle, divides the field into 
an infield and outfield. Two circles of radius 15 yards (13.7 m), 
centred on each wicket and often marked by dots, define the close- 
infield. The infield, outfield, and the close-infield are used to enforce 
fielding restrictions. 


Placements of players 


The team batting always has two batsmen on the field. One 
batsman, known as the striker, faces and plays the balls bowled by the 
bowler. His partner stands at the bowling end and is known as the 
non-striker. 

The fielding team has all eleven of its players on the ground, and 
at any particular time, one of these will be the bowler. The player 


designated as bowler must change after every over. The wicket- 
keeper, who generally acts in that role for the whole match, stands or 
crouches behind the wicket at the batting end. The captain of the 
fielding team spreads his remaining nine players — the fielders — 
around the ground to cover most of the area. Their placement may 
vary dramatically depending on strategy. Each position on the field 
has a unique label. 


Match structure 


The toss 


On the day of the match, the captains inspect the pitch to 
determine the type of bowlers whose bowling would be suited for the 
offered pitch surface and select their eleven players. The two opposing 
captains then toss a coin. The captain winning the toss may choose 
either to bat or bowl first. 


Overs 


Each innings is divided into overs, each consisting of six 
consecutive legal deliveries bowled by the same bowler. After 
completing an over, the bowler must take up a fielding position and 
let another player take over the bowling. 

After every over, the batting and bowling ends are swapped, and 
the field positions are adjusted. The umpires swap so the umpire at 
the bowler's end moves to square leg, and the umpire at square leg 
moves to the new bowler's end. 


End of an innings 
An innings is completed if: 


1. Ten out of eleven batsmen are 'out' (dismissed). 

2. A team chasing a given target number of runs to win manages to 
do so. 

3. The predetermined number of overs are bowled (in a one-day 
match only, usually 50 overs). 

4. A captain declares his team's innings closed (this does not apply 
to one-day limited over matches). 


Playing time 


Typically, two innings matches are played over three to five days 
with at least six hours of cricket being played each day. One innings 


matches are usually played over one day for six hours or more. There 
are formal intervals on each day for lunch and tea, and shorter breaks 
for drinks, where necessary. There is also a short interval between 
innings. 

The game is only played in dry weather. Additionally, as in 
professional cricket it is common for balls to be bowled at over 
90 mph (144 km/h), the game needs to be played in daylight that is 
good enough for a batsman to be able to see the ball. Play is therefore 
halted during rain (but not usually drizzle) and when there is bad 
light. Some one-day games are now played under floodlights, but, 
apart from a few experimental games in Australia, floodlights are not 
used in longer games. Professional cricket is usually played outdoors. 
These requirements mean that in England, Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa and Zimbabwe the game is usually played in the summer. 
In the West Indies, India, Pakistan, Sri Lanka and Bangladesh games 
are played in the winter. In these countries the hurricane and cyclone 
season coincides with their summers. 


Batting and scoring runs 


Batting 


Batsmen strike the ball from the batting crease, with the flat 
surface of a wooden bat. If the batsman hits the ball with his bat, it is 
called a shot (or stroke). If the ball brushes the side of the bat it is 
called an edge or snick. Shots are named according to the style of 
swing and the direction aimed. As part of the team's strategy, he may 
bat defensively, blocking the ball downwards, or aggressively, hitting 
the ball hard to empty spaces in order to score runs. There is no 
requirement to run if the ball is struck. 

Batsmen come in to bat in a batting order, decided by the team 
captain. The first two positions, the "openers", face the most hostile 
bowling, from fast bowlers at their freshest and with a new ball. After 
that, the team typically bats in descending order of batting skill, the 
first five or six batsmen usually being the best in the team. Then 
follow the all-rounders - bowlers or wicket-keepers who can bat 
decently - and finally the pure bowlers who rarely score well. This 
order may be changed at any time during the course of the game for 
strategic reasons. 


Run scoring 


To score a run, a striker must hit the ball and run to the opposite 
end of the pitch, while his non-striking partner runs to his end. Both 


runners must touch the ground behind the popping crease with either 
his bat or his body to register a run. If the striker hits the ball well 
enough, the batsmen may double back to score two or more runs. This 
is known as running between wickets. However, no rule exists whereby 
the batmsan has to run upon striking the ball. If the batsmen score an 
odd number of runs, then they will have swapped ends and their roles 
as striker and non-striker will be reversed for the next ball, unless the 
most recent ball marks the end of an over. 

If a fielder knocks the bails off the stumps with the ball while no 
batsman is grounded behind the nearest popping crease, the nearest 
batsman is run out. If the ball goes over the boundary, then four runs 
are scored, or six if the ball has not bounced. 


Extras 


Every run scored by the batsmen contributes to the team's total. A 
team's total also includes a number of runs which are unaccredited to 
any batsmen. These runs are known as extras, apart from in Australia 
where they are also called sundries. Extras consist of byes, leg byes, no 
balls, wides and penalty runs. The former two are runs that can be 
scored if the batsman misses making contact with bat and ball, and 
the latter two are types of fouls committed by the bowler. For serious 
infractions such as tampering with the ball, deliberate time-wasting, 
and damaging the pitch, the umpires may award penalty extras to the 
opposition; in each case five runs. Five penalty runs are also awarded 
if a fielder uses anything other than his body to field the ball, or if the 
ball hits a protective helmet left on the field by the fielding team. A 
team need not be batting in order to receive penalty extras. 


Bowling and dismissals 


Bowling 


A bowler delivers the ball toward the batsmen, using what is 
known as a bowling action: the elbow may be held at any angle and 
may bend further, but may not straighten out during the action. If the 
elbow straightens, it is an illegal throw and the delivery is called a no- 
ball. Under new cricketing law, after consultation with health experts, 
the bowler is allowed to straighten his arm 15 degrees or less, if the 
bowler straightens his or her arm more than 15 degrees it is called a 
"no ball". This new law came in to prevent injury to bowlers. Usually, 
the bowler pitches the ball so that it bounces before reaching the 
batsman. Some part of the bowler's front foot in the delivery stride 
(that is, the stride when the ball is released) must be behind the 


popping crease to avoid a no-ball (although the bowler's front foot 
does not have to be grounded). The ball must also be delivered so it is 
within the batsman's reach, otherwise it is termed a wide. A wide 
cannot be called if the batsman hits the ball. A wide or no-ball results 
in an extra run being added to the batting team's score, and an extra 
ball being bowled in the over. 

The bowler's primary goal is to take wickets; that is, to get a 
batsman out or dismissed. If a bowler can dismiss the more 
accomplished batsmen on the opposing team he reduces the 
opportunity for them to score, as it exposes the less skilful batsmen. 
Their next task is to limit the numbers of runs scored per over they 
bowl. This is known as the Economy rate. If a bowler gets a batsman 
out, he is credited for this achievement. There are two main kinds of 
bowlers: pace bowlers and spin bowlers. 


Dismissal of a batsman 


A batsman is allowed to bat as long as he does not get out (also 
known as being dismissed). There are ten ways of being dismissed, 
some of which are credited as wickets to the bowler, some of which 
are not credited to any player. If the batsman is dismissed, another 
player from the batting team replaces him until ten batsmen are out 
and the innings is over. 

Many modes of dismissal require the wicket to be "put down". The 
wicket is put down if a bail is dislodged from the top of the stumps or 
a stump is struck out of the ground either by the ball, or by a fielder 
using his hand which is holding the ball. Of the following ten modes 
of dismissal, the first six are common, while the last four are 
technicalities which rarely occur. Briefly, the ten modes are: 


* Caught — When a fielder catches the ball before the ball 
bounces and after the batsman has struck it with the bat or it 
has come into contact with the batsman's glove while it is in 
contact with the bat handle. The bowler and catcher are both 
credited. 

* Bowled — When a delivered ball hits the stumps at the 
batsman's end, and dislodges one or both of the bails. This 
happens regardless of whether the batsman has edged the ball 
onto the stumps or not. The bowler is credited with the 
dismissal. 

* Leg before wicket (LBW) — When a delivered ball misses the 
bat and strikes the batsman's leg or pad, and the umpire judges 
that the ball would otherwise have struck the stumps. The laws 
of cricket stipulate certain exceptions in favour of the batsman; 
for instance, a batsman should not be given out LBW if the place 


where the ball bounced on the pitch is to the leg-side of the area 
strictly between the two wickets. The bowler is credited with 
the dismissal. 

* Run out — When a fielder, bowler or wicket-keeper removes 
one or both of the bails with the ball by hitting the stumps 
whilst a batsman is still running between the two ends. The ball 
can either hit the stumps directly or the fielder's hand with the 
ball inside it can be used to dislodge the bails. Such a dismissal 
is not officially credited to any player, although the identities of 
the fielder or fielders involved is often noted in brackets on the 
scorecard. 

* Stumped — When the batsman leaves his crease in playing a 
delivery, voluntarily or involuntarily, but the ball goes to the 
wicket-keeper who uses it to remove one or both of the bails 
through hitting the bail(s) or the wicket before the batsman has 
remade his ground. The bowler and wicket-keeper are both 
credited. This generally requires the keeper to be standing 
within arm's length of the wicket, which is done mainly to spin 
bowling. 

Hit wicket — When the batsman accidentally knocks the 

stumps with either the body or the bat, causing one or both of 

the bails to be dislodged, either in playing a shot or in taking off 
for the first run. The bowler is credited with the dismissal. 

Handled the ball — When the batsman deliberately handles 

the ball without the permission of the fielding team. No player 

is credited with the dismissal. 

Hit the ball twice — When the batsman deliberately strikes the 

ball a second time, except for the sole purpose of guarding his 

wicket. No player is credited with the dismissal. 

Obstructing the field — When a batsman deliberately hinders 

a fielder from attempting to field the ball. No player is credited 

with the dismissal. 

Timed out — When a new batsman takes more than three 

minutes to take his position in the field to replace a dismissed 

batsman. (If the delay is protracted, the umpires may cause the 
match to be forfeited.) No player is credited with the dismissal. 


Additionally, a batsman may leave the field without being 
dismissed. For instance, if he is injured or taken ill, this is known as 
retired hurt or retired ill. The batsman is not out; he may return to bat 
later in the same innings if sufficiently recovered. Also, an unimpaired 
batsman may retire, in which case he is treated as being dismissed 
retired out; no player is credited with the dismissal. 

An individual cannot be out — 'bowled', ‘caught’, ‘leg before 


wicket', 'stumped', or ‘hit wicket’ off a no ball. He cannot be out — 
‘bowled’, 'caught’, 'leg before wicket’, or ‘hit the ball twice' off a wide. 

Some of these modes of dismissal can take place without the 
bowler bowling a delivery. The batsman who is not on strike may be 
run out by the bowler if he leaves his crease before the bowler bowls, 
and a batsman can be out obstructing the field or retired out at any time. 
Timed out by its nature is a dismissal without a delivery. With all other 
modes of dismissal, only one batsman can be dismissed per ball 
bowled. Obstructing the field, Handled the ball, Timed Out and Hit the 
ball twice dismissals are extremely rare. 


Fielding and wicket-keeping 


Fielders assist the bowlers to prevent batsmen from scoring too 
many runs. They do this in two ways: by taking catches to dismiss a 
batsman, and by intercepting hit balls and returning them to the pitch 
to attempt run-outs to restrict the scoring of runs. 

The wicket-keeper is a specialist fielder who stands behind the 
batsman's wicket throughout the game. His primary job is to gather 
deliveries that the batsman fails to hit, to prevent them running into 
the outfield, which would enable batsmen to score byes. To this end, 
he wears special gloves (he is the only fielder allowed to do so) and 
pads to cover his lower legs. Due to his position directly behind the 
striker, the wicket-keeper has a good chance of getting a batsman out 
caught off a fine edge from the bat; thicker edges are typically 
handled by the "slips" fieldsmen. The wicket-keeper is also the only 
person who can get a batsman out stumped. 


Other roles 


Captain 


The captain's acumen in deciding the strategy is crucial to the 
team's success. The captain makes a number of important decisions, 
including setting field positions, alternating the bowlers and taking 
the toss. The captain's job on the team is very important but can be 
rather stressful at times. Much blame is placed on a captain when his 
team loses. However, it is considered an honour to be in such a 
privileged position and much praise is given to the captain when his 
team wins. The burden of the captain's duties can interfere with his 
quality of play considerably, slightly, or not at all, depending on how 
well he deals with the stress of his position. 


A runner 


In the event of a batsman being fit to bat but too injured to run, he 
may ask the umpire and the fielding captain for a runner. The runner 
chosen must, if possible, be a player who has already been given out. 
After a batsman hits the ball, the runner's only task is to run between 
the wickets in place of the injured batsman. 


Substitutes 


In all forms of cricket, if a player gets injured or becomes ill during 
a match, a substitute is allowed to field instead of him; though he 
cannot bowl, bat, or act as a captain or wicket-keeper. Here the 
substitute is a temporary role and leaves the field once the injured 
player is fit to return. 

For 9 months from July 2005, the ICC trialled the concept of a 
Super Sub in one-day international (ODI) cricket and some other 
limited overs competitions. A single full substitution was allowed, 
with the replaced player not allowed to return to the game. It was 
discontinued from March 2006. 


History 


A basic form of the sport can be traced back to the 13th century, 
but it may have existed even earlier than that. The game seems to 
have originated among shepherds and farm workers in the Weald 
between Kent and Sussex. Written evidence exists of a sport known as 
creag being played by Prince Edward, the son of Edward I 
(Longshanks), at Newenden, Kent in 1300. 

In 1598, a court case referred to a sport called Creckett being 
played at the Royal Grammar School, Guildford around 1550. The 
Oxford English Dictionary gives this as the first recorded instance of 
cricket in the English language. 

A number of words are thought to be possible sources for the term 
cricket. The name may derive from a term for the cricket bat: old 
French criquet (meaning a kind of club) or Flemish krick(e) (meaning a 
stick) or in Old English crycc (meaning a crutch or staff). (The latter is 
problematic, since Old English 'cc' was palatal in pronunciation in the 
south and the west midlands, roughly ch, which is how crycc leads to 
crych and thence crutch; the 'k' sound would be possible in the north, 
however.) Alternatively, the French criquet apparently derives from 
the Flemish word krickstoel, which is a long low stool on which one 
kneels in church and which resembles the long low wicket with two 
stumps used in early cricket. 

During the 17th century, numerous references indicate the growth 
of cricket in the south-east of England. By the end of the century, it 


had become an organised activity being played for high stakes and it 
is possible that the first professionals appeared about that time. We 
know that a great cricket match with eleven players a side was played 
for high stakes in Sussex in 1697 and this is the earliest reference we 
have to cricket in terms of such importance. 

The game underwent major development in the 18th Century and 
had become the national sport of England by the end of the century. 
Betting played a major part in that development and rich patrons 
began forming their own "select XIs". Cricket was prominent in 
London as early as 1707 and large crowds flocked to matches on the 
Artillery Ground in Finsbury. The Hambledon Club was founded 
sometime before 1750 and started playing first-class matches in 1756. 
For the next 30 years until the formation of MCC and the opening of 
Lord's in 1787, Hambledon was the game's greatest club and its focal 
point. MCC quickly became the sport's premier club and the custodian 
of the Laws of Cricket. 

The 19th Century saw underarm replaced by first roundarm and 
then overarm bowling. Both developments were accompanied by 
major controversy. County clubs appeared from 1836 and ultimately 
formed a County Championship. In 1859, a team of England players 
went on the first overseas tour (to North America) and 18 years later 
another England team took part in the first-ever Test Match at the 
Melbourne Cricket Ground against Australia. 

Cricket appeared at one Olympic Games, at Paris in 1900. Olympic 
cricket lasted only two days and Great Britain is the current Olympic 
champion. 

Cricket entered an epochal era in 1963, when English counties 
modified the rules to provide a variant match form that produced an 
expedited result: games with a restricted number of overs per side. 
This gained widespread popularity and resulted in the birth of one-day 
international (ODI) matches in 1971. The governing International 
Cricket Council quickly adopted the new form and held the first ODI 
Cricket World Cup in 1975. Since then, ODI matches have gained 
mass spectatorship, at the expense of the longer form of the game and 
to the consternation of fans who prefer the longer form of the game. 
As of the early 2000s, however, the longer form of cricket is 
experiencing a growing resurgence in popularity. 


Forms of cricket 


There are many different types and grades of cricket; those played 
professionally at an international level are Test cricket, one-day 
cricket and Twenty20. 


Test cricket 


Test cricket is a form of international cricket started in 1877 
during the 1876/77 English cricket team's tour of Australia. The first 
Test match began on 15 March 1877 and had a timeless format with 
four balls per over. It ended on 19 March 1877 with Australia winning 
by 45 runs. 

The Test Cricket Series between England and Australia is called 
The Ashes, with the trophy being a tiny fragile urn, reputed to hold 
the ashes of a bail or cricket ball used during the second Test series 
between the two countries. The tiny urn was presented to the English 
Cricket Captain, Ivo Bligh, by a group of Melbourne women, following 
the Test Series win by the England Cricket Team, during the England 
Cricket Team's Tour of Australia in 1882/83. 

Since then, over 1,700 Test matches have been played and the 
number of Test playing nations has increased to ten with Bangladesh, 
the most recent nation elevated to Test status, making its debut in 
2000. Test matches are two innings per side, usually played over five 
consecutive days. Tests that are not finished within the allotted time 
are drawn. 


One-day cricket 


Limited overs matches, also known as one day cricket or instant 
cricket, were introduced in the English domestic season of 1963 due 
to the growing demands for a shorter and more dramatic form of 
cricket to stem the decline in attendances. One-day, single-innings, 
matches often took place before this, but the innovation was the 
limiting of each side's innings to an agreed number of overs 
(nowadays usually 50). The idea was taken up in the international 
arena in 1971, during England's tour of Australia, when a match was 
played on the scheduled fifth day of the rained-off third Test. The one- 
day game has since become a crowd-pleaser and TV-audience- 
generator across the globe, hastened in part by the success of the 
inaugural World Cup in 1975. The abbreviations ODI (One Day 
International) or sometimes LOI (Limited Overs International) are 
used for international matches of this type. Important one-day 
matches, international and domestic, often have two days set aside, 
the second day being a "reserve" day to allow more chance of the 
game being completed if a result is not possible on the first day (for 
instance if play is prevented or interrupted by rain). Innovations have 
included the introduction of coloured clothing, distinct tournaments, 
and "day-night" matches (where play extends into the night under 


floodlights); together with frequent nail-biting finishes and the 
impossibility of either side opting to play for a draw, these have seen 
ODI cricket gain many supporters. 


Twenty20 Cricket 


Twenty20 Cricket was first played in English domestic cricket in 
2003 to popularise first-class cricket and attract more players to the 
game. Now it has spread to many other countries. A "Twenty20 Game" 
consists 20 overs per each side, a free-hit after a no-ball is bowled, 
short boundaries, batting-friendly pitches, and other rules designed to 
attract crowds. The first men's Twenty20 international was between 
Australia and New Zealand in 2005, the first women's Twenty20 
international having been between England and New Zealand in 2004. 


First-class matches 


A first-class match is generally defined as a_ high-level 
international or domestic match that takes place over at least three 
days on natural (as opposed to artificial) turf. First-class games are 
two innings per side. Like Test matches, if the game is not completed 
over the allotted time then it is drawn. Games where the teams have 
only one innings each are not first-class (including one-day 
internationals). 

A two-innings match of at least three days duration is granted first- 
class status only if both teams have first-class status. For example, Test 
matches, other games between two Test nations, games between two 
domestic teams deemed first-class in countries holding full 
membership of the ICC, and games between a Test nation's national 
side (or a team drawn from a national touring squad) and a first-class 
domestic team from a Test nation, are usually deemed to be first class. 
Matches between Kenya, one of the leading associate members of the 
ICC, and another team adjudjed first-class are usually granted first- 
class status, but domestic matches in Kenya are not. 

Among cricket statisticians, first class cricket is variously deemed 
to have started in 1660, 1772, 1801, 1815 or 1864. This ongoing 
controversy is described in the main article. 


Other forms of cricket 


At all levels, the rules of cricket are often modified. At 
international or first-class levels this is usually in order to make the 
game more commercially attractive. More or less formal domestic club 


cricket matches are usually played over one to two days, either two 
innings per side or one innings per side with limited overs. At lower 
levels the rules are often changed simply to make the game playable 
with limited resources, or to render it more convenient and enjoyable 
for the participants. Variants of the sport are played in areas as 
diverse as sandy beaches and ice floes. Families and teenagers play 
backyard cricket in suburban yards or driveways, and the teemimg 
cities of India and Pakistan play host to countless games of ‘Gully 
Cricket’ or 'Tapeball'on their streets. Tennis balls and homemade bats 
are often used, and a variety of objects may serve as wickets. 
Sometimes the rules are also improvised: for instance it is sometimes 
agreed that fielders can catch the ball with one hand after one bounce 
and claim a wicket, or if only a few people are available then 
everyone may field while the players take it in turns to bat. 

In Kwik cricket, the bowler does not have to wait for the batsman 
to be ready before a delivery, leading to a faster, more exhausting 
game designed to appeal to children, which is often used in English 
schools' PE lessons. Indoor cricket is played in a netted, indoor arena. 


International structure 


The International Cricket Council (ICC) is the international 
governing body for cricket. It is headquartered in Dubai and includes 
representatives of each of the ten Test-playing nations, as well as an 
elected panel representing non-Test-playing nations. 

Each nation has a national cricket board which regulates cricket 
matches played in their country. The cricket board also selects the 
national squad and organises home and away tours for the national 
team. 

Nations playing cricket are separated into three tiers depending on 
the level of cricket infrastructure in that country. At the highest level 
are the Test-playing nations. They qualify automatically for the 
quadrennial World Cup matches. A rung lower are the Associate 
Member nations. The lowermost rung consists of the Affiliate Member 
nations. 
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Cross-country skiing 


Cross-country skiing (also known as XC skiing) is a winter sport 
popular in many countries with large snowfields, primarily Northern 
Europe and Canada. The popularity of the sport has been quickly 


growing in the United States. 

Cross-country skiing is part of the Nordic skiing sport family, 
which also includes ski jumping, and a combination sport of cross- 
country skiing and ski jumping called Nordic combined. Free- 
technique cross-country skiing is also the method of locomotion in the 
combination sport of Biathlon, which adds rifle marksmanship to 
skiing. 


A hobby and a sport 


As a hobby, cross-country skiing may be viewed as a kind of 
"bushwalking on skis", where skiers tackle trails of various lengths and 
difficulties. Some skiers stay out for extended periods using tents and 
equipment similar to bushwalkers/hikers, whereas others take 
relatively short trips from ski resorts on maintained trails. 

As a sport, cross-country skiing is one of the most difficult 
endurance sports, as its motions use every major muscle group and it 
(along with rowing and swimming) is one of the sports that burn the 
most calories per hour in execution. Modern cross-country ski 
competition is experiencing a revolution that is resulting in greater 
compatibility with audiences which began with the addition of the 
Sprint event to the World Cup and Olympic competitions. Today more 
and more races are being held in audience friendly formats, such as 
mass start, sprint, relay and pursuit (a race that involves switching 
skis and styles halfway through the race). The modern events in which 
athletes compete in at the World Cup and Olympics are (distances 
presented in Female/Male format): 1km Sprint, 2X1km Team Sprint, 
10km/15km Individual Start, 15km/30km Pursuit, 30km/50km Mass 
Start and the 4x5km/4x10km Relay. 


Sports events 


Today, there are several types of cross-country competitive events, 
involving races of various types and lengths, as well as biathlon, 
involving a combination of cross-country skiing and target shooting 
with a rifle. 

The Winter Olympics, the FIS World Championships and the FIS 
World Cup events (including the Holmenkollen) have long been a 
showcase for the world's fastest cross country skiers. There are also 
special distance ski races, sometimes called ski marathons, like 
Vasaloppet in Sweden and Birkebeineren in Norway. The skiing styles 
in these races might be fixed, or, in case of the so-called "double 
pursuit" event, the two styles are used each in their own separate half 


of the race (with a change of equipment in "pit stops" half way 
through). 
Cross-country skiing at the Winter Olympics 
FIS Nordic skiing World Championships (including XC skiing) 
XC _ skiing World Cup (weekly races throughout the winter 
seasons) 


History 


Cross-country skiing originated in Fennoscandian countries in 
prehistoric times. It was still widely practiced in 19th century as a 
way of moving from place to place in winter. Elks, deers and other 
animals were hunted by skiing. Nowadays almost everyone in Finland 
and Norway have and regularly use skis. 

Skiing may have also been practiced by Native Americans for 
similar lengths of time, although the Norwegian emigrants Snowshoe 
Thompson and Jackrabbit Johannsen are widely credited for 
introducing the sport to North America. 

This form of skiing has been used by explorers by means of 
transport, and all Nordic armies have ski-trained infantry for winter 
operations. Skies gave important mobility to the Finnish army in 
Winter War that allowed the small groups of Finns to beat large 
armies of Russians. Similar tactics that utilizes skies has been used in 
many times by the Finns and Karelians in the past. Pre-modern skiing 
troops were armed with crossbows and ski poles which had a 
spearhead on the other end. 

Traditionally, all of the equipment was made of natural materials: 
wooden skis and bamboo poles with leather hand straps. Footwear 
was usually sturdy leather boots with thick soles. Bindings evolved 
from simple straps made of twisted wood-based thread, to the so- 
called Kandahar binding with the fastening of both the boot’s front 
and back, to the ‘Rat Trap’ front-only binding, which is today known 
as the Nordic norm, and has evolved in various modern bindings. 


Equipment: Skis and poles 


The skis are long and thin, to distribute the weight of the skier and 
allow the skier to move quickly. Typical ski dimensions are 2 metres 
in length, about 5 centimetres in width and one to four centimetres in 
thickness, depending on the ski brand and which point of the ski is 
measured. Depending on the ski design and purpose, they are fit to the 
skier based on height or weight. 


Like alpine skiing, cross-country skiers carry two poles, usually 
made of aluminium or fiberglass. More expensive poles are made of 
graphite or carbon fiber or some other strong but lightweight 
material. Poles have a spike at the end to provide a fixed pivot when 
the pole penetrates through to a hard surface, and a plastic web or 
disc (called the basket), to provide extra purchase in snow and to 
ensure the pole doesn't sink too deeply. 

The toe of the skier's footwear is attached to the ski with a binding, 
while the heel remains free. 

Equipment differs according to skiing technique. Skating or 
freestyle poles are usually longer than those used for the classic 
technique. Typically, skating poles should be long enough to reach the 
skier's chin or as far as the eyebrows, depending on the skier's 
preference. In contrast, classic ski poles should reach the skier's 
armpit, similar to the fit of an axillary crutch.. 


Equipment: Bindings/boots 


Three different binding systems are used in modern cross-country 
skiing: 


* NNN (New Nordic Norm) — including the new R4 NIS variant 
* SNS (Salomon Nordic System) Profil 
¢ SNS Pilot 


Older styled three-pin bindings (Nordic Norm), with or without 
cables, are still used by backcountry and Telemarking enthusiasts. 


NNN 


New Nordic Norm (NNN) bindings, made by Rottefella, Rossignol, 
and Atomic, can range from BC (Backcountry) to the R3 Skate and R3 
Classic to the NNN R4 NIS, which require a special plate on the skis to 
be mounted. Boots compatible with these bindings are made by Alpina 
Sports, Atomic Skis and Rossignol. The R3 and R4 are generally the 
choice for World Cup Racers using NNN. These are distinguished from 
SNS (Salomon and Fischer) bindings in that all bindings in the NNN 
system have two ridges that stick out from the bottom of the binding, 
with corresponding slots in NNN boots. There is much debate over 
which is the superior binding system, SNS or NNN. Overall, the 
differences between the NNN and SNS binding systems are miniscule 
to the average skier; the choice should come down to which binding 
fits with the boot that fits the best. 


The R4 NIS binding, made by Rottefella and Rossignol, is the top of 
the line NNN binding. These bindings are compatible with any NNN 
boot, but can only be used on Rossignol X-IUM or Madshus 
Hypersonic Skis—the companies' high-end pro racing skis. Madshus is 
part of the Rottefella/Madshus/Alpina partnership, and that is the 
reason for Madshus skis having NIS bindings. The reason for only two 
different skis being able to use these bindings is that NIS bindings 
require a special plate only available on these skis. The interesting 
thing about these bindings is that the rear part can be pivoted back 
and forth on the plate to match the boots' length, therefore making 
better power transfer between the boots and the skis. The NIS 
bindings made their debut to the general public in 2005. 


SNS Profil 


Salomon Nordic System (SNS) bindings, made by Salomon and 
Fischer, however, have their advantages too. Boots that are 
compatible with the SNS Profil system are made by Salomon, Fischer, 
Adidas, and Hartjes. SNS Profil bindings are used for both Skating and 
Classic. As opposed to the SNS Pilot's two axes, these boots have only 
one axis at the front of the sole. Pilots are used by many different 
racers on the World Cup Circuit. Profil bindings are the standard 
binding for SNS users, its only competition being the SNS Pilot system. 
Profil comes in "Equipe" models for racing, "Active" for recreational 
racing/combination, Auto Touring, and Back Country. 


SNS Pilot 


SNS Pilot bindings, compatible with Salomon, Fischer, Adidas and 
Hartjes boots, are only used for Skate Skiing. The idea for these 
bindings came from Bjgérn Deehlie. Pilots are used mostly by elite 
skiers at the Collegiate/Olympians/World Cup/National level, 
although it is common to find High School/Citizen Racers with these 
bindings and their counterpart boots. Pilots are more expensive than 
Profils at about 100 dollars for a pair, and can only be used for 
Skating because there are two axes. In Pilot boots, the two axes, one 
positioned about 1" behind the other, click into two different slots in 
the Pilot binding. Profil boots only have one axis and therefore, 
cannot fit into Pilot bindings. However, Pilot boots can fit into any 
Profil bindings, due to a small space behind the front of the boot for 
the other axis. Pilots have proven themselves as good Skate bindings 
due to reduced ski motion in the air. Salomon released a Pilot 
bumperless classic binding at the end of the 2005-2006 season. The 


new binding doesn't have the ubiquitous classic bumper on all NNN 
and SNS classic bindings. These new boots and bindings provide a 
superior subtle kick through a spring loaded back slot for the back 
axis. 


Waxes 


There are a wide variety of waxes for Nordic Skiing. The waxes can 
be classified into four main categories: glide waxes, kick waxes, klisters 
and waxtapes. 


Glide wax 


Glide waxes are used to make a ski glide faster, and are applied by 
ironing onto the ski. Glide waxes range widely in price, depending on 
quality; racing waxes can be very expensive, over $200 per pair at the 
national level. They are generally in the form of blocks, though they 
can be found as powders or liquids. Glide waxes are applied outside 
the kick zone of classic skis, or to the full length of skate skis. They 
are the only type of wax used on skating skis. 


Kick wax 


The purpose of kick wax is to provide grip on snow when weight is 
transferred on a ski; they are used on classic skis only. Kick waxes are 
applied in the kick zone of classic skis if the ski is not a fish-scale, 
waxless ski. 

Kick waxes are classified according to their hardness: harder waxes 
are for colder and newer snow. Using a wax that is too hard will not 
give sufficient grip, while wax that is too soft will cause the formation 
of an ice sole that slows the skier down. It is not uncommon to apply a 
new layer of wax if the weather changes, or when moving in altitude. 

Difficulty of choosing correct kick waxes to different conditions is 
nowadays greatly reduced by grip wax tapes, which have a wide 
temperature range, and are easily applied to the ski bottom. Although 
these are not used by competitors, who prefer the optimum waxing, 
they have proven to be quite suitable for fitness and recreational 
purposes. Many high-level competitive teams have ski tuners whose 
job is to apply the ideal wax combinations for the conditions. 

Kick waxes generate grip by penetrating into the snowflakes when 
the skier puts his weight on the ski. Colder snowflakes are harder, and 
so is newly fallen snow. The most appropriate wax is the one that is 


soft enough to generate grip, but also hard enough not to accumulate 
snow and create a sole. 

Waxes are usually colour-coded by usage temperature: the most 
common are red for above OUC, and blue for below. There are many 
other colours for more specific temperature ranges, for instance violet 
for around OUC, green for below -10UC, and white for below -15UC. 
The snow-temperature range given by the producer must be taken 
with a grain of salt, since new snow will require a harder wax. 

Guessing the right hardness can be quite difficult, and the varying 
condition of the snow can make the right choice wrong after a few 
hundred metres. Furthermore, the snow in the beaten track is usually 
much different from the one immediately surrounding it, and works 
best with a softer wax. If skis are poorly tuned, sometimes the skier 
can solve thin snow soles caused by a soft wax by beating the ski on 
the track after kicking; the opposite problem may be handled by 
skating. 


Klister 


As the snow becomes older and snow flakes lose their sharpness, in 
case of re-freezing or of water, kick wax cannot provide any more 
grip, and it becomes useless. One must therefore resort to klister, 
which is basically a glue-like paste ("klister" actually means "glue" 
across all the three Scandinavian countries). Klister is discouraging for 
amateurs, as it is very sticky, it is easy to apply but very difficult to 
remove. 

Professionals often maintain that klister is best applied with the 
palm of the hand, the hand can be cleaned by placing it in a glove and 
waiting while the klister is mysteriously removed; amateurs often 
resort to some object of the appropriate size. Since klister is an 
organic chemical, a non-polar solvent (such as gasoline) or a soap is 
necessary to remove it. Stores often sell purpose-made solvent to clean 
skis. These should be used with care, as they are both flammable and 
toxic if inhaled. 

Klister is also colour-coded, with red klister for wet snow and blue 
klister for icy snow. 


Waxless skis 


In recent years, waxless skies have carved a niche in the market 
among casual skiers. Waxless skis have a fish scale, cross-hatched or 
ridged pattern in the kick zone to provide grip. A waxless ski is 
inferior to a finely tuned waxed ski, but does not require the 


sometimes time-consuming and sometimes costly selection and 
application of kick wax or klister. However, they do require a glide 
wax to keep them sliding smoothly and protecting the surface from 
dirt and ice build-up. There are specialty liquid wax products on the 
market manufactured for this purpose; standard wax should never be 
applied to waxless skis due to extreme difficulty in later removing it 
from the grooved or notched kick zone. 

Waxless skis are better suited to recreational skiers who simply 
want to get out on the trail with minimal time spent on maintenance, 
as they generally produce too much drag for competitive skiers. 


Waxtape 


An alternative for kick waxes is waxtapes; it's a gluetape that is 
fasten at the kick zone. Tapes are replaced when they don't give 
enough grip. Recreational skiers find tapes much easier to apply and 
last much longer then ordinary kick waxes. They are, however, harder 
to remove then ordinary kick waxes. 


Styles/Techniques 


There are three main styles used in cross-country skiing: classic, 
skating and telemarking. Specially adapted equipment is available to 
suit each. Another style growing in popularity is skijoring. In 
skijoring, the skier is pulled over the snow by one or more dogs. Both 
classic and skating techniques are used by skijorers. 


Classic 


The classic style is often used on prepared trails (pistes) that have 
pairs of parallel grooves cut into the snow. 

Skis have camber and should leave the centre section of the ski 
clear of the snow when the skiers weight is evenly distributed between 
the pair. The centre section of a classic ski will either have "fish 
scales", or ski wax that will stick to the snow (called the "kick zone" or 
"grip zone" of the ski). When full weight is transferred to a single ski 
the kick zone comes into contact with the snow. Glide wax is used on 
the tails and tips of the skis. 

Long, narrow and light skis are usually used. When skiing away 
from prepared trails, a much wider ski is usually used. In flat regions, 
such as parts of Finland, skis exceeding 3 or 4 m in length are 
sometimes used. 


There are four core techniques: herringbone, diagonal stride, 
double pole with kick, and double pole. 


* Herringbone: This technique is used for climbing steep hills. A 
walking or running action with splayed skis and without any 
glide. The poles are planted alternately behind the skis. A 
distinctive herringbone pattern is left in the snow. 


Diagonal stride: An exaggerated running action with parallel skis 
and a glide on each stride. The poles are planted alternately on 
the opposite side to the kick. For experienced skiers this 
technique is used uphill. Less experienced skiers also employ the 
diagonal stride on the flat. 


* Double pole with kick: Both poles are planted simultaneously to 
give a powerful thrust. As the poles swing forwards again a 
single leg kick is made. This technique is used when the skier is 
still moving too quickly to diagonal stride, but is having 
difficulty double poling (typically on slight uphills or at the 
bottom of a long hill, just before switching to diagonal stride). 


* Double pole: As above but without the kick. During some long 
races, in reasonably flat terrain, competitors double pole for the 
majority of the course (an example of this is the Swedish 
Vasaloppet). 


On downhill slopes a tucked position (hocke, from the German 
word) is assumed, in a similar manner to downhill skiing. 


Free/Skating 


Skate skiing[1] involves the skier pushing one ski outward with the 
ski angled, so that the inner edge of the ski is driven against the snow, 
much like an ice skater. As in classic skiing, transferring weight 
completely from one ski to the next is essential to learning to skate. 
Those who have learned to ice skate or rollerblade may find ski 
skating technique easier to learn than classic skiing. 

Skate skiing can be done either with skis specifically designed for 
skating or ‘combi’ skis for both skating and classic. Similarly, 
specialized skating boots or combi boots can be used. Skate skis tend 
to be shorter and stiffer than those used in classical technique, and 
poles longer. Neither fish scale skis nor grip wax are used. 

Like gears on a bicycle, skating has different techniques for 
different terrain and speeds. Confusingly there is no internationally 
accepted naming convention for these techniques: 


* Gear 1 (aka Diagonal V, Single-poling or Coaches Skate): Similar 
to the classic herringbone but with a short glide on each ski. 
Used for climbing steep hills. 

* Gear 2 (V1, Offset Skate): Slightly off-set double-pole on every 
other leg. Used for hill climbing. 

* Gear 3 (V2, 1-skate): Double-pole on every leg. Used on the flat 
or uphill. 

* Gear 4 (V2 alternate, Open Field Skate, 2-skate): Double-pole on 
every other leg. Used on the flat or downhill. 

* Gear 5 (V Skating): Skating without using the poles. Used 
downhill. 


Skating technique is only suitable for use on prepared trails 
(pistes), firm and smooth snow or snow crust and frozen snow-covered 
lakes or rivers. 

Skating is faster and a more intense exercise than classic skiing, 
except in extremely cold conditions where classic skiing may approach 
skating in speed. Adoption of the skating technique varies from 
country to country. In some countries the majority of non-professional 
racers now skate, although top skiers continue to learn and train in 
both styles. 

The distinction between classic technique and free technique is 
made in competition i.e. a race will be designated as classic or free. [2] 
In the case of the former only those propulsion techniques that are 
considered 'classic' are allowed whereas in the latter the competitors 
are free to use any technique although the majority of competitors 
will opt to skate. Large races will often have both skate and classic 
divisions and award prizes in both categories. 


Telemark 


The Telemark technique is particularly suited to backcountry 
skiing (off piste cross-country skiing). While first and foremost it is a 
technique for descending, for those with dedicated equipment it is 
effectively a separate branch of skiing that takes place in the 
backcountry (off piste). 


Summer skiing 


Roller skiing is a summer cross-country skiing alternative. While it 
is used mostly for training, there is also a Rollerskiing World Cup. 
Glaciers provide year round skiing in many areas of Norway, Alaska 
and Canada. Finland has pioneered the building of ski tunnels. A 


1,300m long tunnel was opened in Torsby, Sweden in 2006. 


Notes 


1.* The free technique in XC skiing is not to be confused with 
freestyle, which describes ski sport where the competitors 
compete over a mogul course and by performing aerial 
gymnastics such as spins after launching from a short ramp in 
the snow. 

2.* Recent developments in the sport include "double pursuit" 
races where the competitors complete the first part of the event 
using the classic technique and the second part using the free 
technique. 
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Darts 


Darts is a game, or rather a variety of related games, in which 
darts are thrown at a circular target (dart board) hung on a wall. 
Though various different boards and games have been used in the 
past, the term 'darts' usually now refers to a standardized game 
involving a specific board design and set of rules. 

As well as being a professional competitive sport, darts is a 
traditional pub game, commonly played in the United Kingdom (the 
first to officially recognize darts as a sport), the Netherlands, Israel, 
the Scandinavian countries, the United States and elsewhere. 


Dart boards 


Dart boards are usually made of sisal fibers and each section is 
lined with thin metal wire. The numbers indicating the various scoring 
sections of the board are normally made of wire, especially on 
tournament-quality boards, but may be printed directly on the board 
instead. 


Height and distance 


In the standard game, the dart board is hung so that the bullseye is 
5 ft 8 in (1.73 m) from the floor, eye-level for a six foot man. The oche 
(pronounced 'ock-ey'), or throwing line behind which the player must 


stand, is 7 ft 9.25 in (2.37 m) from the face of the board, though a few 
British pubs set it at 8 ft (2.44 m) or 8 ft 6 in (2.59 m). For casual 
play, it is not uncommon to find the oche somewhat further or closer 
than the tournament standard, either due to rounding of the specified 
distance (to 7.5 or 8 feet), or just due to measurement error (such as 
measuring from the wall, rather than using a plumb line to measure 
from the board face). 


History 


Various designs of dartboard have been used, and regional 
variations remain in parts of Staffordshire, Lancashire and Yorkshire. 
In particular, the Yorkshire board differs from the standard board in 
that it has no treble ring and has a single, inner bull. The dartboard 
itself may have its origins in the cross section of a tree, although some 
historical records suggest that the first standard dartboards were the 
bottoms of wine casks, hence the game's original name of "butts". 
There is speculation that the game originated among soldiers throwing 
short arrows at the bottom of the cast or at the bottom of trunks of 
trees. As the wood dried, cracks would develop, creating "sections". 
Soon, regional standards emerged and many woodworkers 
supplemented bar tabs by fabricating dart boards for the local pubs. 

The numbering plan known by many today has a 20 on top; 
however, a great many other configurations have been used 
throughout the years and in different geographical locations. By most 
accounts, the numbering layout was devised by Brian Gamlin in 1896 
to penalize inaccuracy. Although this applies to most of the board, the 
left-hand side (near the 14 section) is preferred by beginners, for its 
concentration of larger numbers. Mathematically, removing the 
rotational symmetry by placing the "20" at the top, there are 19!, or 
121,645,100,408,832,000 possible dartboards. There are many 
different layouts that would penalize a player more than the current 
setup; however, the current setup actually does the job rather 
efficiently [1]. 


Scoring 


The standard dartboard is divided into twenty numbered sections, 
scoring from one to 20 points, by wires running from the small central 
circle to the outer circular wire. Circular wires within the outer wire 
divide each section into single, double and triple areas. 

Various quite different games can be played (and still are played 
informally) using the standard dartboard. However, in the official 


game, any dart landing inside the outer wire scores as follows: 


+ Hitting one of the large portions of each of the numbered 
sections, traditionally coloured black and yellow, scores 
precisely the points value of that section. 

© Hitting the thin outer portions of these sections, coloured 
red and green, scores double the points value of that 
section. 

© Hitting the thin inner portions of these sections, roughly 
halfway between the outer wire and the central circle and 
again coloured red or green, scores triple (or 3x) the 
points value of that section. 

* The central circle is divided into a green outer ring worth 25 

points (known as "outer" or "outer bull") and a red inner circle 

(usually known as "bull", "inner bull" or "double bull"), worth 50 

points. The term "bullseye" can mean either the whole central 

part of the board or just the inner red section. 

Hitting outside the outer wire scores nothing. 

Any dart that does not remain in the board after throwing (for 

example, a dart that hits a wire and bounces out of the board or 

drops out with the impact of a later throw) also scores nothing. 

Variations on this rule exist - some judge that a dart which 

obviously hits a scoring section but then subsequently drops out 

will count if caught before it hits the floor or if it rebounds 
behind the throwing line before touching the ground it may be 
thrown again. In professional rules, a dart's tip must be touching 

a scoring section for the dart to count. 


The highest score possible with 3 darts is 180, obtained when all 
three darts land in the triple 20. In the televised game, the 
commentator frequently announces a score of 180 in exuberant style. 


Soft tip boards and darts 


A relatively new type of board is the soft tip board, which is made 
of plastic and cast with small holes (about .08 inches, or 2 mm) in the 
face. The soft tip darts are, in general, lighter than the steel tipped 
darts, and have a lower maximum allowable weight. The soft tip darts 
have semi-rigid tapered plastic tips that will penetrate the holes cast 
in the board to a depth of about .25 inches (6 mm) before lodging 
securely in place. The darts may be removed from the board by a 
gentle twist and pull. While still dangerous, soft tip darts are less 
likely to cause serious injury if they hit a person, and are far less likely 
to damage items they hit if they bounce out of the board. Since the 


plastic tips are prone to chip, bend and break with use, even 
inexpensive soft tip darts are made with replaceable tips, and 
replacement tips are sold in quantity. 

Other than the difference in maximum allowable weights of darts, 
soft tip dart rules are the same as those for steel tip darts. One big 
advantage of the soft tip dart for the recreational player is the 
availability of electronic boards that will detect and score each dart 
hit, and track the score of each player. Many of these electronic dart 
boards have dozens of different dart games and_ variations 
programmed in, and will even coach a player as to where to aim his 
next throw. 


Playing darts 


A game, or "leg", of darts is usually contested between two players 
who take turns in throwing up to three darts. Starting from a set score, 
usually 501 or 301, a player wins by reducing his score to zero. The 
last dart in the leg must hit either a double or the inner portion of the 
bullseye, which is the double of the outer bull, and must reduce the 
score to exactly zero. Successfully doing so is known as "doubling out" 
or "checking out". A throw that would reduce a player's score to one or 
below zero does not count, his turn ends, and his score is reset to what 
it was before that turn. (Sometimes in friendly games a player is 
allowed a dog's chance by "splitting the eleven" if he has a remaining 
score of 1. This required placing a final dart between the legs of the 
number eleven in the normally non-scoring part of the board). Since 
the double areas are small, doubling out is usually the most difficult 
and tense part of a leg. Longer matches are often divided into sets, 
each comprising some number of legs. 

Although playing straight down from 501 is standard in darts, 
other variations exist, notably "doubling in", where players must hit a 
double to begin scoring, with all darts thrown before said double 
contributing nothing to his score. Other games that are commonly 
played differ in their scoring methods. These include "Round The 
Clock", "Killer" and the more complicated Cricket. 

In Round the Clock, players must hit each numbered section in 
turn, finishing with a bull to win. Far from being a beginner's game, 
Round The Clock is a good training games since it practices targeting 
all areas of the board, a skill which is essential when finishing a 
classic leg. This can be taken further by only counting the double or 
the treble rings. 

An additional rule which can add some spice to playing Round The 
Clock with two or more players is that any dart that falls in a bed 


other than the one aimed for is forteited to any player(s) awaiting that 
number. 

In Killer, a number of players "own" a number on the dartboard 
(often selected by throwing a dart with their non-playing arm) and 
compete to build up "lives" (by hitting that number) until a threshold 
is reached (usually 4 or 6) before attempting to "kill" other players by 
removing the lives they have built up (by hitting those other players' 
numbers) until a single player is left. 


Professional organizations 


Of the two _ professional organisations, the British Darts 
Organisation (BDO), founded 1973, is the older. Its tournaments are 
often shown on the BBC in the UK, and on SBS6 in the Netherlands. 
The BDO is a member of the World Darts Federation (WDF) (founded 
1976), along with organisations in some 60 other countries 
worldwide. The BDO organises all British darts players, with the 
exception of a small group of professionals. 

In 1994 a breakaway organisation was formed, initially known as 
the World Darts Council (WDC) but shortly after known as the 
Professional Darts Corporation (PDC). Over the years a continued 
exodus of top players from the BDO has established the PDC as the 
home of Professional Darts. An influx of sponsors and rapid expansion 
of television coverage continues. Tournaments are broadcast in the UK 
on Sky Television, - in the Netherlands by Sport One with many other 
tv stations now involved across the globe. 

The PDC tournaments often have higher prize money and without 
doubt the best player in the world - 13 times World Champion Phil 
Taylor. Cementing the PDC's dominance at the very top of the game in 
early 2006, four times BDO world champion Raymond van Barneveld 
moved to the PDC. 


Professional competitions 


The major tournament within both the PDC and BDO organisations 
are the World Championships which take place at the start of each 
year. The BDO tournament has been running since 1978, the PDC 
tournament since 1994 and in 2006 the first prize offered and total 
prize fund of the PDC World Championship was double that offered by 
the BDO tournament. (£100,000 to the PDC Champion, £50,000 to the 
BDO Champion). 

The other main professional tournaments are; Darts Premier 
League, UK Open, Las Vegas Desert Classic, World Matchplay, World 


Grand Prix (PDC - all televised live and in their entirety) 

International Darts League, World Darts Trophy, World Masters 
(BDO/WDF - with the former two only broadcast on Dutch tv (SBS6), 
and the latter broadcast on SBS6 and by the BBC in the UK) 

The WDF World Cup (for national teams) has been played bi- 
annually since 1977. 

The Professional Darts Corporation has lauch the World Series of 
Darts for the first time in the United States. The World Series of Darts, 
and its $1 million prize will showcase Pro Darts in the United States. 
The event will be held at the Moheagen Sun casino in Connecticut 
May 19-21, 2006 and will be subsequently televised on ESPN this 
summer. 


Amateur competition 


* The American Darters Association offers league organization 
for casual singles players throughout the United States 

* The American Darts Organization is the world's largest 
national dart league, facilitating the organization of members' 
regional divisions, and promoting the sport via pub-based teams 
and individuals across the country 


Betting 


On premises where alcohol is consumed, English law has long 
permitted betting only on games of skill, as opposed to games of 
chance, and then only for small stakes. An apocryphal tale relates that 
in 1908, Jim Garside, the landlord of the Adelphi Inn, Leeds, England 
was called before the local magistrates to answer the charge that he 
had allowed betting on a game of chance, darts, on his premises. 
Garside asked for the assistance of local champion William "Bigfoot" 
Anakin who attended as a witness and demonstrated that he could hit 
any number on the board nominated by the court. Garside was 
discharged as the magistrates found darts, indeed, to be a game of 
skill. More recently, in keeping with Darts' strong association with 
pubs and drinking, matches between friends or pub teams are often 
played for pints. 


Famous players 


+ John Part Darth Maple 
* Mark Dudbridge The Flash 


* Dennis Ovens The Heat 

* Alan Warriner-Little The Iceman 

* Colin Lloyd Jaws 

* Chris Mason Mace the Ace 

* Richie Burnett The Prince of Wales 

+ Andy Fordham The Viking 

* Wayne Mardle Hawaii 501 

* Dave Askew Diamond Dave 

* Peter Manley One Dart 

* Kevin Painter The Artist 

* Roland Scholten The Tripod 

* Bob Anderson The Limestone Cowboy. 

* Eric Bristow Crafty Cockney. 

+ Mervyn King The King 

* Steve Beaton The Adonis. 

* Bobby George 

* Trina Gulliver - First women's darts champion 

* Arnaud van der Graaf The Enemy 

* Jelle Klaasen - Youngest dart champion at 21 years of age 

* John Lowe Old Stoneface. 

* Phil Taylor The Power - 2 times BDO World Champion, 11 
times PDC World Champion 

* Raymond van Barneveld Barney - 4 times BDO World 
Champion 

* Jocky Wilson 
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Golf 


Golf (gowf in Scots) is a sport where individual players or teams hit a 
ball into a hole using various clubs, and is one of the few ball games 
that does not use a fixed standard playing area. It is defined in the 
Rules of Golf as "playing a ball with a club from the teeing ground into the 
hole by a stroke or successive strokes in accordance with the Rules." 

Golf originated in Scotland and has been played for at least five 
centuries in the British Isles. The oldest course in the world is The Old 
Links at Musselburgh. Golf, in essentially the form we know it today, 
has been played on Scotland's Musselburgh Links since 1672, and 
earlier versions of the game had been played in the British Isles and 
the low-countries of Northern Europe for several centuries before that. 
Although often viewed as an elite pastime, golf is an increasingly 
popular sport that can be played for one's entire life. 


Anatomy of a golf course 


Golf is played on a tract of land designated as the course. The 
course consists of a series of holes. A hole means both the hole in the 
ground into which the ball is played (also called the cup), as well as 
the total distance from the tee (a pre-determined area from where a 
ball is first hit) to the green (the area surrounding the actual hole in 
the ground). Most golf courses consist of nine or eighteen holes. (The 
"nineteenth hole" is the colloquial term for the bar/grill at a club 
house). 

The first stroke on each hole is done from the Tee (officially, teeing 
ground), where the grass is well tended to make the tee shot easier. 
After teeing off, a player strokes the ball again from the position at 
which it came to rest, either from the fairway (where the grass is cut 
so low that most balls can be easily played) or from the rough (grass 
cut much longer than fairway grass, or which may be uncut) until the 
ball comes to rest in the cup. Many holes include hazards, which may 
be of two types: water hazards (lakes, rivers, etc.) and bunkers. 
Special rules apply to playing balls that come to rest in a hazard, 
which make it undesirable to play a ball into one. For example, in a 
hazard, a player must not touch the ground with his club before 
playing a ball, not even for a practice swing. A ball in any type of 
hazard may be played as it lies without penalty. If it cannot be played 
from the hazard for any reason, it may be removed by hand and 
dropped outside the hazard within two club lengths and a penalty of 
one stroke. If a ball was observed entering a hazard but cannot be 
found, it may be replaced by dropping another ball outside the 
hazard, with one stroke penalty. Exactly where a ball may be dropped 
outside a hazard is governed by strict rules. Bunkers (or sand traps) are 
hazards from which the ball is more difficult to play than from grass. 
As in a water hazard, a ball in a sand trap must be played without 
previously touching the sand with the club. 

The grass of the putting green (or more commonly the green) is cut 
very short so that a ball can roll easily over distances of several yards. 
To putt means to play a stroke, usually but not always on the green, 
wherein the ball does not leave the ground. The direction of growth of 
individual blades of grass often affects the roll of a golf ball and is 
called the grain. The slope of the green, called the break, can also 
affect the roll of the ball. The cup is always found within the green, 
and must have a diameter of 108 mm (4.25 in.) and a depth of at least 
100 mm (3.94 in.). Its position on the green is not static and may be 
changed from day to day. The cup usually has a flag on a pole 
positioned in it so that it may be seen from some distance, but not 


necessarily from the tee. This flag and pole combination is often called 
the pin. 

Putting greens are not of all the same quality. Generally, the finest 
quality greens are well kept so that a ball will roll smoothly over the 
closely mowed grass. Golfers describe a green as being "fast" if a light 
stroke of the ball allows it to roll a long distance. Conversely, a green 
is termed "slow" if a stronger stroke is required to roll the ball the 
required distance. 

The borders of a course are marked as such, and beyond them is 
out of bounds, that is, ground from which a ball must not be played. 
Some areas on the course may be designated as ground under repair, 
meaning that a ball coming to rest in them may be lifted and then 
played from outside such ground without penalty. Certain man-made 
objects on the course are defined as obstructions, and specific rules 
determine how a golfer may proceed when the play is impeded by 
these. 

At most golf courses there are additional facilities that are not part 
of the course itself. Often there is a practice range, usually with 
practice greens, bunkers, and driving areas (where long shots can be 
practiced). There may even be a practice course (which is often easier 
to play or shorter than other golf courses). A golf school is often 
associated with a course or club. 


Par 


A hole is classified by its par. Par is the number of strokes that a 
skilled golfer should require to complete the hole. For example, a 
skilled golfer expects to reach the green on a par four hole in two 
strokes, one from the tee (his "drive"), another to the green (his 
"approach"), and then roll the ball into the hole with two putts. 
Traditionally, a golf hole is either a par three, four, or five although, 
due to the distance obtained off the tee by many of today's 
professional golfers, a few par six holes now exist. The par of a hole is 
primarily, but not exclusively, determined by the distance from tee to 
green. A typical length for a par three hole is anywhere between 91 to 
224 m (100 to 250 yds.), for a par four, between 225 to 434 m (251 to 
475 yds.). Par five holes are typically at between 435 m (476 yds.) 
and 630 m (690 yds.), and par six holes are anything longer than that. 
It should be noted, however, that these distances are not absolute hard 
and fast rules; for example, it is possible that a hole of length 500 
yards could be classed as a par four since the par for a hole is 
determined by its 'effective playing length.' So, if tee to green on a 
hole is predominantly downhill, it will play shorter than its physical 
length and may be given a lower par. Many 18-hole courses have 


approximately four par-three, ten par-four, and four par-five holes. 
The total par of a regulation course is 72. In many countries, courses 
are classified by a course rating in addition to the course's par. This 
rating describes the difficulty of a course and may be used to calculate 
a golfer's playing handicap for that individual course (see golf 
handicap). 


Play of the game 


Every game of golf is based on playing a number of holes in a 
given order. A round typically consists of 18 holes that are played in 
the order determined by the course layout. On a nine-hole course, a 
standard round consists of two successive nine-hole rounds. A hole of 
golf consists of hitting a ball from a tee on the teeing ground (a 
marked area designated for the first shot of a hole), and, once the ball 
comes to rest, striking it again, and repeating this process until the 
ball at last comes to rest in the cup. Once the ball is on the green (an 
area of finely cut grass) the ball is usually putted (hit along the 
ground) into the hole. The aim of holing the ball in as few strokes as 
possible may be impeded by various hazards, such as bunkers and 
water hazards. 

Players walk (or in some countries, often drive in motorized 
electric carts) over the course, either singly or in groups of two, three, 
or four, sometimes accompanied by caddies who carry and manage 
the players' equipment and give them advice. Each player plays a ball 
from the tee to the hole, except that in the mode of play called 
foursomes, two teams of two players compete, and the members of 
each team alternate shots using only one ball, until the ball is holed 
out. When all individual players or teams have brought a ball into 
play, the player or team whose ball is the farthest from the hole is 
next to play. In some team events, a player whose ball is farther from 
the hole may ask his partner to play first. When all players of a group 
have completed the hole, the player or team with the best score on 
that hole has the honor, that is, the right to play first on the next tee. 

Each player acts as marker for one other player in the group, that 
is, he or she records the score on a score card. In stroke play (see 
below), the score consists of the number of strokes played plus any 
penalty strokes incurred. Penalty strokes are not actually strokes but 
penalty points that are added to the score for violations of rules or for 
making use of relief procedures in certain situations. 


Scoring 


The two basic forms of playing golf are match play and stroke 


play. 


In match play, two players (or two teams) play every hole as a 
separate contest against each other. The party with the lower 
score wins that hole, or if the scores of both players or teams are 
equal the hole is "halved" (drawn). The game is won by the 
party that wins more holes than the other. In the case that one 
team or player has taken a lead that cannot be overcome in the 
number of holes remaining to be played, the match is deemed to 
be won by the party in the lead, and the remainder of the holes 
are not played. For example, if one party already has a lead of 
six holes, and only five holes remain to be played on the course, 
the match is over. At any given point, if the lead is equal to the 
number of holes remaining, the match is said to be "dormie", 
and is continued until the leader increases the lead by one hole, 
thereby winning the match, or until the match ends in a tie. 
When the game is tied after the predetermined number of holes 
have been played, it may be continued until one side takes a 
one-hole lead, and thereupon immediately wins by one hole. 

In stroke play, every player (or team) counts the number of 
shots taken for the whole round or tournament to produce the 
total score, and the player with the lowest score wins. A variant 
of stroke play is Stableford scoring, where a number of points 
(two for the target score) are given for each hole, and the fewer 
shots taken, the more points obtained, so the aim is to have as 
many points as possible. Another variant of stroke play, the 
Modified Stableford method, awards points on each hole in 
relation to par and then adds the points over a round; for more 
details on this method, see the article on The International, a 
tournament that uses Modified Stableford scoring. 


There are many variations of these basic principles, some of which 
are explicitly described in the "Rules of Golf’ and are therefore 
regarded "official". "Official" forms of play are, among others, foursome 
and four-ball games. 


Fees 


If one wishes to play on a golf course, one has to pay a certain fee. 
There are two different fees: the range fee, which is for the practice 
range; and the green fee, which allows play on the golf course itself. 
The green fee may vary from the equivalent of a few U.S. dollars for 
communal courses in many countries, up to that of several hundred 


dollars for elite clubs. Discounts on fees may be offered for players 
starting their round late in the day. If the course has golf carts, there 
may also be a fee to use them, even if a member of your group is not 
actively playing. This fee is usually combined with the green fee. 


Team play 


A foursome (defined in Rule 29) is played between two teams of 
two players each, in which each team has only one ball and players 
alternate playing it. For example, if players A and B form a team, A 
tees off on the first hole, B will play the second shot, A the third, and 
so on until the hole is finished. On the second hole, B will tee off 
(regardless who played the last putt on the first hole), then A plays the 
second shot, and so on. Foursomes can be played as match play or 
stroke play. 

A four-ball (Rules 30 and 31) is also played between two teams of 
two players each, but every player plays his own ball and for each 
team, the lower score on each hole is counted. Four-balls can be 
played as match play or stroke play. 

There are also popular unofficial variations on team play. In a 
scramble, or ambrose (also known as a best ball tournament), each 
player in a team tees off on each hole, and the players decide which 
shot was best, Every player then plays his second shot from where the 
best ball has come to rest, and the procedure is repeated until the hole 
is finished. 

In a greensome both players tee off, and then pick the best shot as 
in a scramble. The player who did not shoot the best first shot plays 
the second shot. The play then alternates as in a foursome. 


Handicap systems 


A handicap is a numerical measure of an amateur golfer's ability. It 
can be used to calculate a so-called "net" score from the number of 
strokes actually played, thus allowing players of different proficiency 
to play against each other on equal terms. Handicaps are 
administrated by golf clubs or national golf associations. 

Handicaps are complicated, but essentially are the average over 
par of the ten best scores of the golfer's last 20 rounds, adjusted for 
course difficulty. 

Handicap systems are not used in professional golf. Professional 
golfers typically score several strokes below par for a round. 


Golf rules and other regulations 


The rules of golf are internationally standardised and are jointly 
governed by the Royal and Ancient Golf Club of St Andrews (R&A), 
which was founded 1754 and the United States Golf Association 
(USGA). By agreement with the R&A, USGA jurisdiction on the 
enforcement and interpretation of the rules is limited to the United 
States and Mexico. Canada has the separate Royal Canadian Golf 
Association, but generally follows the lead of the two larger bodies in 
determining rules. Because the rules of golf continue to evolve, 
amended versions of the rule book are usually published and made 
effective in a four-year cycle. 

The underlying principle of the rules is fairness. As stated on the 
back cover of the official rule book: "play the ball as it lies", "play the 
course as you find it", and "if you can't do either, do what is fair". 
Some rules state that: 


* every player is entitled and obliged to play the ball from the 
position where it has come to rest after a stroke, unless a rule 
allows or demands otherwise (Rule 13-1) 

* a player must not accept assistance in making a stroke (Rule 
14-2) 

* the condition of the ground or other parts of the course may not 
be altered to gain an advantage, except in some cases defined in 
the rules 

* a ball may only be replaced by another during play of a hole if 
it is destroyed (Rule 5-3), lost (Rule 27-1), or unplayable (Rule 
28), or at some other time permitted by the Rules. The player 
may always substitute balls between the play of two holes. 


The Decisions on the Rules of Golf are based on formal case 
decisions by the R&A and USGA and are revised and updated every 
other year. 

There are strict regulations regarding the amateur status of golfers 

Essentially, everybody who has ever received payment or 
compensation for giving instruction or played golf for money is not 
considered an amateur and may not participate in competitions 
limited solely to amateurs. Non-cash prizes won in a competition may 
be accepted within the limits established by the Rules of Amateur 
Status. 

In addition to the officially printed rules, golfers also abide by a set 
of guildelines called golf etiquette. Etiquette guidelines cover matters 
such as safety, fairness, easiness and pace of play, and a player's 
obligation to contribute to the care of the course. Though there are no 


penalties for breach of etiquette rules, players generally follow the 
rules of golf etiquette in an effort to improve everyone's playing 
experience. 


Golf course architecture and design 


While no two courses are alike, many can be classified into one of 
the following broad categories: 


* Links courses: the most traditional type of golf course, of which 
some centuries-old examples have survived in the British isles. 
Located in coastal areas, on sandy soil, often amid dunes, with 
few artificial water hazards and few if any trees. Traditional 
links courses, such as The Old Course at St. Andrews, are built 
on "land reclaimed from the sea," land that was once 
underwater. Linksland "links" the beach to the arable land. It 
was historically suitable primarily for grazing sheep 

* Parkland courses: typical inland courses, often resembling 
traditional British parks, with lawn-like fairways and many 
trees. 

* Heathland - a more open, less-manicured inland course often 
featuring gorse and heather and typically less wooded than 
“parkland” courses. Examples include Woodhall Spa in England 
and Gleneagles in Scotland. 

* Desert courses: a rather recent invention, popular in Australia, 
parts of the USA and in the Middle East. Desert courses require 
heavy irrigation for maintenance of the turf, leading to concerns 
about the ecological consequences of excessive water 
consumption. A desert course also violates the widely accepted 
principle of golf course architecture that an aesthetically 
pleasing course should require minimal alteration of the existing 
landscape. Nevertheless, many players enjoy the unique 
experience of playing golf in the desert. 

¢- Browns courses: Akin to sand courses (see below), but much 
more involved in terms of using layers of tar and gravel below 
the sandy surface layer, to give firmness and support and ensure 
a consistent bounce/roll. Common in arid parts of the Indian 
Subcontinent. The world's highest course of any type is a 9-hole 
browns course in Leh, Ladakh (J&K), maintained by the Indian 
Army. It is at 11,600 feet. Being beyond the Great Himalaya in 
an extension of the arid Tibetan Plateau, the region lies in a rain 
shadow, which would make a greens course impossible to 
water. Mixed courses that have both brown and green holes are 


called 'browns-greens' courses; e.g., the green and the central 
fairway may be grass, but the tee and rough may be brown. 

* Sand courses: instead of a heavily irrigated 'green', the players 
play on sand; holes are less 'involved' than browns courses (see 
above), and are for the casual golfer. 

* Snow courses: another rather recent invention; golf being 
played on snow, typically with an orange colored or another 
brightly colored ball. Can be played in Arctic or subarctic 
regions during winter. 

* Par 3 courses: The course consists entirely of holes with Par 3. 
These are considered a good test of iron shot precision and short 
game, as the driver is rarely used. 

+ Executive courses: A course which generally is smaller than the 
typical 18-hole course, designed to cater to the fast-paced, 
executive lifestyle. 


In the United States design varies widely, with courses such as the 
entirely artificial Shadow Creek in Las Vegas, where a course complete 
with waterfalls was created in the desert, and on the other end of the 
spectrum, Rustic Canyon outside of Los Angeles, which was created 
with a minimal amount of earth moving resulting in an affordable 
daily green fee and a more natural golfing experience. 


Hitting a golf ball 


To hit the ball, the club is swung at the motionless ball on the 
ground (or wherever it has come to rest) from a side stance. Many golf 
shots make the ball travel through the air (carry) and roll out for some 
more distance (roll). 

Every shot is a compromise between length and precision, as long 
shots are generally less precise than short ones. Obviously, a longer 
shot may result in a better score if it helps reduce the total number of 
strokes for a given hole, but the benefit may be more than outweighed 
by additional strokes or penalties if a ball is lost, out of bounds, or 
comes to rest on difficult ground. Therefore, a skilled golfer must 
assess the quality of his or her shots in a particular situation in order 
to judge whether the possible benefits of aggressive play are worth the 
risks. 


Types of shots 


* A tee shot is the first shot played from a teeing ground. It is often 
made with a driver (i.e., a 1-wood) off a tee for long holes, or 


with an iron on shorter holes. Ideally, tee shots on long holes 
have a rather shallow flight and long roll of the ball, while tee 
shots on short holes are flighted higher and are expected to stop 
quickly. 


* A fairway shot is similar to a drive when done with a fairway 
wood. If accuracy and distance control are required, irons are 
usually played from the fairway. Irons or wedges are also often 
used when playing from the rough. However, a tee may not be 
used once the ball has been brought into play; therefore, playing 
from the fairway may be more difficult depending on how the 
ball lies. A clean downward strike is required to "pinch" the ball 
against the turf in order to get the ball airborne. Mis-hits from 
the fairway include thin shots, also known as "skulls", and fat 
shots, also known as "chunks". Thin shots are characterized by 
striking the middle of the ball, while fat shots occur when the 
club strikes the turf behind the ball. 


* A bunker shot is played when the ball is in a bunker (sand trap). 
It resembles a pitch and is played with a "sand wedge." The sand 
wedge is designed with a wider base allowing the club to skid in 
the sand. The bunker shot differs from other golf shots in that 
the ball is not touched by the clubhead, but is lifted together 
with an amount of sand. 


* Punch/Knockdown: a low shot that carries through the air in 
order to clear a low hanging tree branch or sometimes high 
winds. 


* On the green, a putter is used to 'putt' the ball. The ball rolls on 
the ground, never becoming air-borne. 


An approach shot is played into the green from outside the green, 
usually over an intermediate or short distance. Types of approach 
shots are: 


* Pitch: an approach shot that flies the ball onto or near the green. 
Depending upon conditions (wind, firmness of fairway and 
green and/or contour of the green) a skilled player may hit a 
high, soft landing shot with little roll or a low running shot 
attempting to keep the ball in the air as much as possible. 
Depending upon the way the ball is struck, this shot may roll 
out, stop or even spin backwards towards the player. Pitch shots 
are usually hit with any club from a six iron to a lob wedge. 

+ Flop: an even higher approach shot that stops shortly after it hits 


the ground. It is used when a player must play over an obstacle 
to the green. It is usually played with a sand wedge or a lob 
wedge, with the face laid wide open. 


* Chip: a low approach shot where the ball makes a shallow flight 
and then rolls out on the green. Chips are made with a less 
lofted club than the "pitch" shot or "lob" shot in order to produce 
the desired flatter trajectory. 


Poor shots 


There are several possible causes of poor shots, such as poor 
alignment of the club, wrong direction of swing, and off-center hits 
where the clubhead rotates around the ball at impact. Many of these 
troubles are aggravated with the "longer" clubs and higher speed of 
swing. Furthermore, the absolute effect of a deviation will increase 
with a longer shot compared with a short one. 

Some of the more common Poor shots are explained below: 

Hook : The ball flight curves sharply to the left for a right-handed 
player (to the right for left-handed players). A severe hook is 
commonly called a Duck-Hook or a Snap hook. 

Slice : The ball curves sharply to the right for a right-handed player 
(to the left for left-handed players). For beginning golfers this is the 
typical outcome of most shots. A severe slice is commonly referred to 
as a Banana-Slice or a Banana-Ball. 

Pull : For a right-handed player the ball is 'pulled' across the body 
and flies to the left of the intended target without curvature (the ball 
flies to the right for left-handed players). A Pull-Hook indicates that 
the ball started out left of target and curved even further to the left. A 
Pull-Slice means the ball starts out left then curves back to the right. 

Push : The opposite of a Pull, where the ball is 'pushed' away from 
the body. The ball flies to the right of the intended target for right- 
handed players (to the left for left-handed players). A Push-Slice 
indicates that the ball started out right of target and curved even 
further to the right. A Push-Hook means the ball starts out right then 
curves back to the left. 


Shank : The ball is struck by the hosel or the outer edge of the club 
rather than the clubface and shoots sharply to the right for a right- 
handed player. 

Thin or Blade or Skull: The ball is struck with the bottom edge of 
the club and not its face. This may damage the surface of a golf ball 
with a soft cover material, and may result in a stinging sensation in 
one's hands on a cold day. 


Fat: A fat shot occurs when the club strikes the ground before the 
ball. A large divot is usually produced along with a clubface covered 
in the divot. 

Top : The topside of the ball is struck with the blade of the club. 
The result usually consists of the ball rolling forward on the ground 
with much topspin. 

Sky Ball: The opposite of a Top. This occurs most frequently when 
teeing the ball up too high, though sometimes a Sky Ball will occur 
when the ball is sitting on top of long blades of grass and the club has 
space to pass under the ball. The top side of the club strikes the 
bottom side of the ball and forces the ball higher into the air than 
desired. A true sky ball occurs when the ball travels farther vertically 
than it does horizontally. 

Flyer: This type of shot usually occurs when playing from deep 
rough. Grass blades come between the club face and the ball, 
preventing the grooves of the club from imparting maximum backspin 
on the ball. This loss of lift from backspin will typically cause a lower, 
longer shot than a cleanly contacted shot. The resulting flight of the 
ball is that the target is overshot by 10 or more yards and the ball 
does not stop as quickly on the green. 

Hood: Somewhere during the swing the clubface becomes more 
perpendicular to the ground, or angled more toward the golfer. The 
clubface may strike the ground first or get caught up in heavy rough. 
This results in the ball flying lower to the ground than intended and 
usually resulting in a Pull as well. 

Worm burner: The ball is hit extremely low to the ground, or 
bounces rapidly across the ground, essentially "burning up worms" as 
it speeds along. 

Chili Dip: A common miscue while chipping where the ball is 
flubbed only a few feet forward. Sometimes referred to as a Chunk. 

Fried Egg: This situation occurs when the ball lands in a sand 
bunker and does not move from its landing spot. A small crater, or 
frying pan, encircles the "egg" (golf ball), and makes the next shot a 
difficult one. 

Foot Wedge : An illegal act of literally kicking one's ball to a better 
location. The character Judge Smails uses this technique In the movie 
Caddyshack. 


The golf swing 


Putts and short chips are ideally played without much movement 
of the body, but most other golf shots are played using variants of the 
full golf swing. The full golf swing itself is used in tee and fairway 
shots. 


A full swing is a complex rotation of the body aimed at 
accelerating the club head to a great speed. For a right-handed golfer, 
it consists of a backswing to the right, a downswing to the left (in which 
the ball is hit), and a follow through. At address, the player stands with 
the left shoulder and hip pointing in the intended direction of ball 
flight, with the ball before the feet. The club is held with both hands 
(right below left for right-handed players), the clubhead resting on the 
ground behind the ball, hips and knees somewhat flexed, and the arms 
hanging from the shoulders. The backswing is a rotation to the right, 
consisting of a shifting of the player's body weight to the right side, a 
turning of the pelvis and shoulders, lifting of the arms and flexing of 
the elbows and wrists. At the end of the backswing the hands are 
above the right shoulder, with the club pointing more or less in the 
intended direction of ball flight. The downswing is roughly a 
backswing reversed. After the ball is hit, the follow-through stage 
consists of a continued rotation to the left. At the end of the swing, the 
weight has shifted almost entirely to the left foot, the body is fully 
turned to the left and the hands are above the left shoulder with the 
club hanging down over the players’ back. 

The full golf swing is an unnatural, highly complex motion and 
notoriously difficult to learn. It is not uncommon for beginners to 
spend several months practising the very basics before playing their 
first ball on a course. It is usually considered impossible to acquire a 
stable and successful swing without professional instruction and even 
highly skilled golfers may continue to take golf lessons for many 
years. One can also purchase or use a new golf simulator that can cost 
upwards of $50,000. 

Relatively few golfers play left-handed (i.e., swing back to the left 
and forward to the right), with even players who are strongly left- 
handed in their daily life preferring the right-handed golf swing. In 
the past, this may have been due to the difficulty of finding left- 
handed golf clubs. Today, more manufacturers provide left-handed 
versions of their club lines, and the clubs are more readily purchased 
from mail-order and Internet catalogues. A golfer who plays right- 
handed, but holds the club left-hand-below-right is said to be "cack- 
handed". It is difficult to obtain the same consistency and power with 
this arrangement as is possible with conventional technique. 

Besides the physical part, the mental aspect contributes to the 
difficulty of the golf swing. Golfers play against the course, not each 
other directly, and hit a stationary object, not one put into motion by 
an opponent. This means that there is never anyone to blame but 
oneself for a bad result, and in most competitive formats there are no 
teammates to directly help one out. Knowledge of this creates a great 
deal of psychological pressure on the golfer; this pressure exists at all 


levels of play. Even the best professional golfers sometimes succumb 
to this pressure, such as getting the "yips" (an infamous affliction of 
Bernhard Langer) a severe putting disorder caused by uncontrolled 
muscle spasms of the arms, resulting in a jerking motion during the 
follow through of the putt causing the ball to go much farther than 
desired, or having collapses of their full swing (as with Ian Baker- 
Finch). 

A golf ball acquires spin when it is hit. Backspin is imparted in 
almost every shot due to the golf club's loft (i.e., angle between the 
clubface and a vertical plane). A spinning ball deforms the flow of air 
around it [5] similar to an airplane wing; a back-spinning ball 
therefore experiences an upward force which makes it fly higher and 
longer than a ball without spin. The amount of backspin also 
influences the behavior of a ball when it impacts the ground. A ball 
with little backspin will usually roll out for a few yards/meters while 
a ball with more backspin may not roll at all, even backwards. Sidespin 
occurs when the clubface is not aligned perpendicularly to the plane 
of swing. Sidespin makes the ball curve left or right: a curve to the left 
is a draw, and to the right a fade (for right-handed players). 
Accomplished golfers purposely use sidespin to steer their ball around 
obstacles or towards the safe side of fairways and greens. But because 
it's sometimes difficult to control or predict the amount of sidespin, 
balls may take an undesirable trajectory, such as hook to the left, or 
slice to the right (for right-handed players). 


Equipment 


Golf clubs 


A player usually carries several clubs during the game (but no 
more than fourteen, the limit defined by the rules). There are three 
major types of clubs, known as woods, irons, and putters. Wedges are 
irons used to play shorter shots. Woods are played for long shots from 
the tee or fairway, and occasionally rough, while irons are for 
precision shots from fairways as well as from the rough. A new type of 
wood known as a "hybrid" combines the straight-hitting characteristics 
of irons with the easy-to-hit-in-the-air characteristics of higher-lofted 
woods. A "hybrid" is often used for long shots from difficult rough. 
Hybrids are also used by players who have a difficult time getting the 
ball airborne with long irons. Wedges are played from difficult ground 
such as sand or the rough and for approach shots to the green. Putters 
are mostly played on the green, but can also be useful when playing 
from bunkers or for some approach shots. 


Golf balls 


The minimum allowed diameter of a golf ball is 42.67mm and its 
mass may not exceed 45.93g. Modern golf balls have a two-, three-, or 
four-layer design constructed from various synthetic materials. The 
surface usually has a pattern of 300-400 dimples designed to improve 
the ball's aerodynamics. The method of construction and materials 
used greatly affect the ball's playing characteristics such as distance, 
trajectory, spin and feel. Harder materials, such as Surlyn, usually 
result in the ball's traveling longer distances, while softer covers, such 
as Balata, tend to generate higher spin, more "feel" and greater 
stopping potential. Golf balls are separated into three groups 
depending on their construction: two-, three-, or four-piece covers. 
Generally four-piece golf balls tend to be the most expensive, though 
price is no assurance of quality. As of 2006 there are even golf balls 
that utilize RFID technology, which allows golfers to more easily 
locate errant shots using a handheld homing device. 


Golf Shafts 


Golf shafts are used between the grip and the "club head". The 
profile of the golf shaft is circlular in shape and some of the strongest 
and lightest materials are used to make the golf shaft. Graphite and 
tempered steels are used for the best strength. In 2006 the newest 
profiles that are USGA approved and have ultimate strength are 
Triangle Golf Shafts or some call the shaft Trigraphite Shafts. 


Other equipment 


Sometimes transport is by special golf carts. Clubs and other 
equipment are carried in golf bags. Golfers wear special shoes with 
exchangeable spikes (or small plastic claws termed soft spikes) 
attached to the soles. They also often wear gloves that help grip the 
club and prevent blistering. Golf tees resemble nails with a small cup 
on the head and are usually made of wood or plastic. A tee is pushed 
into the ground to rest a ball on top of for an easier shot; however, 
this is only allowed for the first stroke (tee shot or drive) of each hole. 
When on the green, the ball may be picked up to be cleaned or if it is 
in the way of an opponent's putting line; its position must then be 
marked using a ball marker (usually a flat, round piece of plastic or a 
coin). A ball mark repair tool (or pitchfork) is used to repair a ball mark 
(depression in the green where a ball has hit the ground). To repair a 
ball mark, one pushes the tool under the mark, and lifts upwards 


gently, loosening the compacted turf to allow rapid regrowth of grass. 
Scores are recorded on a score card during the round. 


History 


The origin of golf is open to debate among Chinese, French, and 
Scottish. Golf is generally regarded to be a Scottish invention, as the 
game was mentioned in two 15th-century laws prohibiting the playing 
of the game of "gowf". Some scholars, however, suggest that this refers 
to another game which is much akin to shinty or hurling, or to 
modern field hockey.[citation needed] They point out that a game of 
putting a small ball in a hole in the ground using golf clubs was 
played in 17th-century Netherlands. The term golf is believed to have 
originated from a Germanic word for "club". 

The oldest playing golf course in the world is The Old Links at 
Musselburgh. Evidence has shown that golf was played on 
Musselburgh Links in 1672 although Mary, Queen of Scots reputedly 
played there in 1567. 

Golf courses have not always had eighteen holes. The St Andrews 
Links occupy a narrow strip of land along the sea. As early as the 15th 
century, golfers at St. Andrews established a customary route through 
the undulating terrain, playing to holes whose locations were dictated 
by topography. The course that emerged featured eleven holes, laid 
out end to end from the clubhouse to the far end of the property. One 
played the holes out, turned around, and played the holes in, for a 
total of 22 holes. In 1764, several of the holes were deemed too short, 
and were therefore combined. The number was thereby reduced from 
11 to nine, so that a complete round of the links comprised 18 holes. 

The major changes in equipment since the 19th century have been 
better mowers, especially for the greens, better golf ball designs, using 
rubber and man-made materials since about 1900, and the 
introduction of the metal shaft beginning in the 1930s. Also in the 
1930s the wooden golf tee was invented. In the 1970s the use of metal 
to replace wood heads began, and shafts made of graphite composite 
materials were introduced in the 1980s. 

In January 2006, new evidence re-invigorated the debate 
concerning the origins of golf. Recent evidence unearthed by Prof. 
Ling Hongling of Lanzhou University suggests that a game similar to 
modern-day golf was played in China since Southern Tang Dynasty, 
500 years before golf was first mentioned in Scotland. 

Dongxuan Records (Chinese:qO) from the Song Dynasty describe a 
game called chuiwan (v8) and also include drawings. It was played 
with 10 clubs including a cuanbang, pubang, and shaobang, which are 


comparable to a driver, two-wood, and three-wood. Clubs were inlaid 
with jade and gold, suggesting golf was for the wealthy. Chinese 
archive includes references to a Southern Tang official who asked his 
daughter to dig holes as a target. Ling suggested golf was exported to 
Europe and then Scotland by Mongolian travellers in the late Middle 
Ages. 

A spokesman for the Royal and Ancient Golf Club of St. Andrews, 
one of the oldest Scotland golf organization, said "Stick and ball games 
have been around for many centuries, but golf as we know it today, 
played over 18 holes, clearly originated in Scotland." 


Social aspects of golf 


In the United States, golf is the unofficial sport of the business 
world. It is often said that board meetings merely confirm decisions 
that are actually made on the golf course. For this reason, the 
successful conduct of business golf (which extends beyond merely 
knowing the game) is considered a useful business skill; various 
schools, including prestigious universities such as Stanford University, 
have started both undergraduate and graduate-level courses that teach 
"business golf." The PGA of America, an organization separate from 
the PGA Tour, helps to sponsor these programs at universities 
nationwide. 


Cost to Play 


The cost of an average round of golf is USD $36 [8], and the sport 
is regularly enjoyed by over 26 million Americans and many more 
world-wide. In fact, most regions of the United States feature public 
courses which strive to be affordable for the average golfer. The fact 
that golf tends to be a sport associated with wealthy businesspeople 
and professionals (doctors golfing on Wednesdays, corporate golf days, 
etc), not to mention the high prices and wealthy clientele that can 
afford to pay to join elite country clubs, contribute to the perception 
that golf is expensive. By contrast, there is no other single sport that 
might be compared to golf as a sport for affluent people (hunting may 
be on par, so to speak, as the sport of business in the American south, 
but golf is still pervasive in the south while hunting, which is common 
in the American north and midwest, is less prevalent as a business 
sport, while golf remains the standard).Caddyshack did not do much 
to elevate this belief above observable reality. 

To compare golf against other sports is to quantify what makes it 
more expensive: 


* Golf is not a game in which equipment can be comfortably 
shared. By comparison, 12 people can share one soccer ball and 
10 people can share one basketball. Buying or even renting an 
entire set of golf clubs immediately becomes more expensive. 
Playing golf requires paying a green fee to enter a golf course. 
Meanwhile, playing soccer or touch-football or basketball at a 
school field or public playground is free of cost. 

Exposure to golf is also not as accessible as other sports. For 
example, most kids will play baseball or hockey or football or 
soccer in high school, and the equipment is provided (usually 
for a registration fee that has been subsidized or sponsored 
privately). However, few high schools offer a golf program 
where kids can be exposed to and learn the game at a relatively 
cheaper price. 

Comparing golf to other individual (rather than team) sports, 
golf is still more expensive. One racquet for a racquet sport 
(tennis, squash, racquetball) is still much cheaper than a set of 
clubs, and registration at a racquet club or even a local YMCA 
for a month can be cheaper than one day at the golf course. 
Moreover, kids can borrow an old racquet and hit a ball against 
a school wall for free, while there really is no way to practice 
driving a tee shot or chipping unless one pay to play golf or pay 
to work at a driving range or indoor golf training facility. 


Further, the social status of better (and usually more expensive) 
equipment cannot be overlooked. Few will notice or care the 
condition of a baseball glove as long as you can catch a ball in it. 
Similarly, as long as a basketball has enough air to bounce evenly, no 
one cares what condition it is. In order to be outfitted with the latest 
equipment (including rather expensive clothing, shoes and gloves) one 
can end up spending quite a sum. Also, greens fees at some of the 
more picturesque and prestigious courses can be quite sizeable. Again, 
because golf has become the platform through which business people 
interact, evaluate each other, and generally talk/negotiate, the quality 
of one's clubs and dress are an expression of their success; "if one can't 
afford decent clubs and clothes, or hasn't the interest in spending 
enough money to look decent on the course, perhaps that one is not 
successful in business, or serious about doing business with me". 


Cost of Maintenance 


The maintenance and upkeep of a golf course demands significant 
expense. Public outdoor tennis courts also require fees which are 
allocated in part to maintenance and upkeep. Unlike a school soccer 


field or neighbourhood basketball court, a golf course cannot be left to 
the elements. Moreover, unlike a basketball or tennis court, grass 
continues to grow, as do weeds, trees, etc, which must be constantly 
and regularly trimmed and kept in order to maintain a clean course. 
As well, families of local fauna must be kept in check (squirrels and 
foxes can make for picturesque scenes, but skunks and raccoons can't 
be permitted to take up residence). 

The sheer size of a golf course (on average, 75 acres) demands no 
small amount of crew and equipment. But, not just any crew or any 
equipment - specialized groundskeepers and specialized equipment 
must be used to maintain a stimulating and beautiful tee, fairway, 
green, as well as bunkers, water hazards, etc. Quality grasses, soils, 
flora, and a high degree of ever-changing technology requires that a 
country club can't really "go cheap" and expect to remain profitable. 


Golfing countries 


In 2005 Golf Digest calculated that there were nearly 32,000 golf 
courses in the world, approximately half of them in the United States. 
[9] The countries with most golf courses in relation to population, 
starting with the best endowed were: Scotland, New Zealand, 
Australia, Republic of Ireland, Northern Ireland, Canada, Wales, 
United States, Sweden, and England (countries with less than 500,000 
people were excluded). Apart from Sweden all of these countries have 
English as the official language, but the number of courses in new 
golfing territories is increasing rapidly. For example the first golf 
course in the People's Republic of China only opened in the 
mid-1980s, but by 2005 there were 200 courses in that country. 

The professional sport was initially dominated by British golfers, 
but since World War I, America has produced the greatest quantity of 
leading professionals. Other Commonwealth countries such as 
Australia and South Africa are also traditional powers in the sport. 
Since around the 1970s, Japan, Scandinavian and other Western 
European countries have produced leading players on a regular basis. 
The number of countries with high-class professionals continues to 
increase steadily, especially in East Asia. South Korea is notably strong 
in women's golf. 


Professional golf 


Golf is played professionally in many different countries. The 
majority of professional golfers work as club or teaching professionals, 


and only compete in local competitions. A small elite of professional 
golfers are "tournament pros" who compete full time on international 
"tours". 


Golf tours 


There are at least twenty professional golf tours, each run by a 
PGA or an independent tour organisation, which is responsible for 
arranging events, finding sponsors, and regulating the tour. Typically 
a tour has "members" who are entitled to compete in all of its events, 
and also invites non-members to compete in some of them. Gaining 
membership of an elite tour is highly competitive, and most 
professional golfers never achieve it. 

The most widely known tour is the PGA TOUR (officially rendered 
in all caps), which attracts the best golfers from all the other men's 
tours. This is due mostly to the fact that most PGA TOUR events have 
a first prize of at least USD 800,000. The European Tour, which 
attracts a substantial number of top golfers from outside North 
America, ranks second to the PGA TOUR in worldwide prestige. Some 
top professionals from outside North America play enough 
tournaments to maintain membership on both the PGA TOUR and 
European Tour. There are several other men's tours around the world. 

Golf is unique in having lucrative competition for older players. 
There are several senior tours for men 50 and older, the best known of 
which is the U.S.-based Champions Tour. 

There are five principal tours for women, each based in a different 
country or continent. The most prestigious of these is the U.S-based 
LPGA Tour. 


Men's major championships 


The major championships are the four most prestigious men's 
tournaments of the year. In current (2005) chronological order they 
are: 

The Masters 
U.S. Open 
The Open Championship (referred to in North America as the 
British Open) 
PGA Championship 

The fields for these events include the top several dozen golfers 
from all over the world. The Masters has been played at Augusta 
National Golf Club in Augusta, Georgia since its inception in 1934. 
The U.S. Open and PGA Championship are played at various courses 


around the United States, while The Open Championship is played at 
various courses in the UK. 

The number of major championships a player accumulates in his 
career has a very large impact on his stature in the sport. Jack 
Nicklaus is widely regarded as the greatest golfer of all time, largely 
because he has won a record 18 professional majors, or 20 majors in 
total if his two U.S. Amateurs are included. Tiger Woods, who may be 
the only golfer likely to challenge Nicklaus's record, has won ten 
professional majors (13 total if his three U.S. Amateurs are included), 
all before the age of thirty. Woods also came closest to winning all 
four current majors in one season (known as a Grand Slam completed 
first by Bobby Jones) when he won them consecutively across two 
seasons: the 2000 U.S. Open, Open Championship, and PGA 
Championship; and the 2001 Masters. This feat has been frequently 
called the Tiger Slam. 

Prior to the advent of the PGA Championship and The Masters, the 
four Majors were the U.S. Open, the U.S. Amateur, the Open 
Championship, and the British Amateur. These are the four that Bobby 
Jones won in 1930 to become the only player ever to have earned a 
Grand Slam. 


Women's majors 


Women's golf does not have a globally agreed set of majors. The 
LPGA's list of majors has changed several times over the years, with 
the last change in 2001. Like the PGA TOUR, the LPGA currently has 
four majors: 

Kraft Nabisco Championship 
U.S. Women's Open 
LPGA Championship 
Women's British Open 

Only the last of these is also recognised by the Ladies European 
Tour. 


Environmental impact 


Environmental concerns over the use of land for golf courses have 
grown over the past 50 years. Specific concerns include the amount of 
water and chemical pesticides and fertilizers used for maintenance, as 
well as the destruction of wetlands and other environmentally 
important areas during construction. 

These, along with health and cost concerns, have led to significant 
research into more environmentally sound practices and turf grasses. 


The modern golf course superintendent is well trained in the uses of 
these practices and grasses. This has led to reductions in the amount 
of chemicals and water used on courses. The turf on golf courses is an 
excellent filter for water and has been used in many communities to 
cleanse grey water. While many people continue to oppose golf 
courses for environmental reasons, there are others who feel that they 
are beneficial for the community and the environment as they provide 
corridors for migrating animals and sanctuaries for birds and other 
wildlife. 

A major result of modern equipment is that today's players can hit 
the ball much further than previously. In a concern for safety, modern 
golf course architects have had to lengthen and widen their design 
envelope. This has led to a ten percent increase in the amount of area 
that is required for golf courses today. At the same time, water 
restrictions placed by many communities have forced many courses to 
limit the amount of maintained turf grass. While most modern 18-hole 
golf courses occupy as much as 60 ha (150 acres) of land, the average 
course has 30 ha (75 acres) of maintained turf. (Sources include the 
National Golf Foundation and the Golf Course Superintendents 
Association of America [GCSAA].) 

Golf courses are built on many different types of land, including 
sandy areas along coasts, abandoned farms, strip mines and quarries, 
deserts and forests. Many Western countries have instituted significant 
environmental restrictions on where and how courses can be built . 

In some parts of the world, attempts to build courses and resorts 
have led to significant protests along with vandalism and violence by 
both sides. Although golf is a relatively minor issue compared to other 
land-ethics questions, it has symbolic importance as it is a sport 
normally associated with the wealthier Westernized population, and 
the culture of colonization and globalization of non-native land ethics. 
Resisting golf tourism and golf's expansion has become an objective of 
some land-reform movements, especially in the Philippines and 
Indonesia. 

In Saudi Arabia, golf courses have been constructed on nothing 
more than oil-covered sand. However, in some cities such as Dhahran, 
modern, grass golf courses have been built recently. 

In Coober Pedy, Australia, there is a famous golf course that 
consists of nine holes dug into mounds of sand, diesel and oil and not 
a blade of grass or a tree to be seen. You carry a small piece of 
astroturf from which you tee. 

In New Zealand it is not uncommon for rural courses to have 
greens fenced off and sheep graze the fairways. Many golf courses 
have been displaced by urban planning practices. Many things that 
displace golf courses range from neighborhoods to shopping malls. 


Etymology 


The word Golf is first mentioned in 1457 in a Scottish statute on 
forbidden games as Gouf, which may be related to Dutch kolf, "bat, 
club". A folk etymology also suggests golf refers to "Gentlemen Only 
Ladies Forbidden". 


Golf Movies 


A Gentlemen's Game 
Happy Gilmore 
The Greatest Game Ever Played 
The Legend of Bagger Vance 
Tin Cup 
Caddyshack 
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Nassau 


The Nassau bet is a type of bet in golf that is essentially three 
separate bets. Money is wagered on the best score in the front 9, back 
9, and total 18 holes. The Nassau is one of golf's most classic and most 
popular wagers. 

The amount of the bet is established -- often $2 or $5 -- for each 
nine with a third bet for the overall 18-hole match. Points are 
calculated by scoring each hole as a separate match. The player with 
the lowest score on a hole wins a point. If the scores tie for a hole, this 
results in a "push," or no points won or lost. 


Nassau Presses 


This is a side bet offered during a Nassau match by the side that is 
losing in an effort to even their money for either the front or back 
nine. If the player who presses then beats his opponent over the 
remaining holes on that nine, he wins the press bet. In effect it is a 
double or nothing proposition. When a side is two or more points 
down in the match, they may request a press. The opposition has the 
option to accept or reject the press, although it is usually accepted. 

The press bet runs for the remaining holes to be played on either 
the front or back nine holes only. Press bets can be re-pressed if the 


player falls two more points behind. The amount of the press bet is the 
same as the original match bet. For example, in a $2 Nassau, presses 
are for $2. 

As with any golf game, players of greatly different abilities can 
compete. Handicaps are used to determine how many strokes one 
player must give another. 
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Handicapping 


Handicapping, in sport and games, is the practice of assigning 
advantage through scoring compensation or other advantage given to 
different contestants to equalize the chances of winning. The word 
also applies to the various methods by which the advantage is 
calculated. In principle, a more experienced player is disadvantaged in 
order to make it possible for a less experienced player to participate in 
the game or sport whilst maintaining fairness. Handicapping also 
refers to the various methods by which spectators can predict and 
quantify the results of a sporting match. 

The term handicap derives from  hand-in-cap, a popular 
seventeenth-century lottery game, where players placed their bets in a 
cap. Handicapping is used in scoring many games and competitive 
sports, including Go, chess, golf, bowling, polo, yacht racing, and 
track and field events. It also serves to foster wagering on horse racing 
events. Often, races, contests or tournaments where this practice is 
competitively employed are known as Handicaps. 

The term is also applied to the practice of predicting the result of a 
competition, such as for purposes of betting against the point spread. 
A favored team that wins by less than the point spread still wins the 
game, but bets on that team lose. 


The practice in action 


Horse racing 


An impost is the weight that must be carried by a horse in a race. 
Horses carry lead weights during the course of a race as a form of 
handicap. Such a race is also sometimes termed a "handicap." These 
weights supplement a jockey's weight to give a horse his assigned 
impost. The jockeys use saddle pads with pockets called lead pads to 
hold the lead weights. 

These riding weights are assigned by the racing secretary based on 


factors such as performances, distance so as to equalize the chances of 
the competitors. 

The weight for age scale was introduced by Admiral Rous, a 
steward of the Jockey Club. In 1855 he was appointed public 
handicapper. In that role he introduced the weight-for-age scale. [1] 


Predicting the Outcome of Races 


Thoroughbred handicapping is the art of predicting horses who 
have the greatest chance of winning a race, and profiting from these 
predictions at the horse races. The Daily Racing Form (DRF), a 
newspaper-style publication, is the most important tool of the 
handicapper or horseplayer. The DRF details statistical information 
about each horse entered in a race, including detailed past 
performance results, lifetime records, amount of money earned, odds 
for the particular horse in each past race, and a myriad of other 
information available for casual or serious study. 

The handicapping process can be simple or complex but usually 
includes the following elements prior to the race: 

1) Study of the Daily Racing Form 

2) Observing the horses’ body language and behaviour in the 
paddock and/or post parade 

3) Watching the tote board for the changing odds of each horse 
and thus for clues about how the betting public views a horse’s 
chances of winning the upcoming race 

“Trip Handicapping” takes place during the race and involves 
watching the horses (usually with binoculars) and noting relevant 
information about how a horse runs during that race. 

Handicapping theory is possibly one of the most enigmatic theories 
in all of sports. Generally speaking, horseplayers consider the 
following elements when handicapping a horse race: 

Speed Those horses who run the fastest, win the most races. The 
DRF lists times at certain call points of each race, and the lengths back 
from the at each call point. Speed handicappers compare race times to 
help ascertain which horses will most likely win the race. The DRF 
now contains a numerical summation of the speed that each horse ran 
in every race, called a Beyer speed figure. This number is generated 
through a method developed by Andrew Beyer, and described in his 
1975 book Picking Winners. The Beyer speed figures takes into 
account the individual class of a race as well as how the racetrack was 
playing on a particular day to create an aggregate number for each 
horse. The basic error behind this approach is that the sample size 
each day which is used to create the track variant for the speed figure 
is very small, and hence subject to massive errors in standard 


deviation. For example, there may be only one turf (grass) race on a 
given day, and the Beyer system has to extract a variant for that race 
from a sample of one. 

Pace Pace is probably the single most important factor in 
determining the outcome of a race. Pace handicappers classify each 
horse’s running style (i.e. front runner, stalker, presser, closer) and 
then find contenders based on the predicted pace of today’s race. The 
difficulty is that the jockey has control over where a horse is placed in 
a race and how fast that race goes in the early stages. This takes the 
prediction of pace for a given race out of the realm of mathematics 
and into the realm of mere speculation. 

Form Those horses who looked “sharp” in their past race or past 
few races, win the most races. A sharp horse could have finished 
strongly, stayed among the leaders, finished “in the money” (1st, 2nd 
or 3rd) or recovered from a bad racing trip. Likewise, a horse showed 
dull form if it gave up, looked sluggish or chased the pack. Horses 
with sharp form have the lowest odds and hence return the least 
money per bet. Also, often horses will race off a "layoff." A layoff is a 
rest varying in length from usually two months to a year or more. In 
this case, workouts, horse appearance, and trainer patterns are the 
best guides to whether the horse is ready to run after a rest. 

Class Horse races occur at different levels of competition. 
Generally, high caliber horses are entered in races with other high 
caliber horses and slower horses are entered in races with other 
slower horses. But a horse can move up or down in class, depending 
on where the trainer decided to enter the horse based on the results of 
its last race. Note that the strength of the same class of race, such as a 
Maiden Special Weight race, will vary greatly from track to track, as 
well as from race to race at the same track, making this too an inexact 
determinant of class. 

Other Factors Other factors affecting the outcome of a race are 
track condition, weather, weight that the horses have to carry, daily 
bias of the racing surface, and many more factors that the handicapper 
cannot know. (I know of a horse who ran poorly because of a noisy 
party that kept it awake the night before a race). 


Notes 


1.* Wood, Greg, "End of an era as Jockey Club falls on own 
sword", The Guardian, Monday April 3, 2006. Retrieved on 
2006-04-17. 
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Horse racing 


Horse racing is an equestrian sport which has been practiced over 
the centuries; the chariot races of Roman times are an early example, 
as is the contest of the steeds of the god Odin and the giant Hrungnir 
in Norse mythology. It is often inextricably associated with gambling. 


Forms of horse racing 


One of the principal forms of horse racing, which is popular in 
many parts of the world, is thoroughbred racing. Harness racing is 
also popular in the eastern United States and more popular than 
thoroughbred racing in the United Kingdom and Canada. Quarter 
horse and Arabian racing are also popular in the western United 
States. 

The breeding, training and racing of horses in many countries is 
now a significant economic activity as, to a greater extent, is the 
gambling industry which is largely supported by it. Exceptional horses 
can win millions of dollars and make millions more by providing stud 
services, such as horse breeding. 


Horse racing in North America 


The style of racing, the distances and the type of events varies very 
much by the country in which the race is occurring, and many 
countries offer different types of horse races. 

In the United States, races can occur on flat surfaces of either dirt 
or grass, generally thoroughbred racing; other tracks offer quarter 
horse racing and harness racing, or combinations of these three types 
of racing. Racing with other breeds, such as Arabian horse racing, is 
found on a limited basis. American thoroughbred races are run at a 
wide variety of distances, most commonly from 4.5 furlongs (905 m) 
to 1% miles (2414 m); with this in mind, breeders of thoroughbred 
race horses are able to breed horses to excel at a particular distance. 


The high point of US horse racing has traditionally been the 
Kentucky Derby which, together with the Preakness Stakes and the 
Belmont Stakes, form the Triple Crown for three-year-olds. However, 
in recent years the Breeders' Cup races, held at the end of the year, 
have been challenging the Triple Crown events, held early in the year, 
as determiners of the three-year-old champion. They also have an 
important effect on the selection of other annual champions. The 
corresponding standard-bred event is the Breeders' Crown. There are 
also a Triple Crown of Harness Racing for Pacers and a Triple Crown 
of Harness Racing for Trotters. 

American betting on horse racing is sanctioned and regulated by 
state governments, almost always through legalized parimutuel 
gambling. Thoroughbred horse racing in the United States has its own 
Hall of Fame for horses, jockeys, and trainers. 

The most famous horses from Canada are Northern Dancer, who 
after winning the Kentucky Derby and Preakness went on to become 
the most successful Thoroughbred sire ever, and his son Nijinsky II. In 
Canada, however, harness racing is more popular than Thoroughbred 
racing. Woodbine Racetrack in Toronto, home of the Queen's Plate, 
Canada's premier thoroughbred stakes race, and the North America 
Cup, Canada's premier standard-bred stakes race, is the only race track 
in North America which stages Thoroughbred and Standard-bred 
(harness) meetings on the same day. The North America Cup has the 
largest purse of any Canadian horse race. 


Horse racing in Australia 


Racing in Australasia has enjoyed great success with races such as 
the world famous Melbourne Cup, the so-called race that stops a 
nation, which has recently attracted many international entries. In 
Australia, the most famous horse was Phar Lap, who raced from 
1928-1932 (though originally bred in New Zealand). In 2003-2005 
Makybe Diva became the first and only horse to ever win the 
Melbourne Cup three times. In harness racing, Paleface Adios became 
a household name during the 1970s, while Cardigan Bay, a pacing 
horse from New Zealand, enjoyed great success at the highest levels of 
American harness racing in the 1960s. 


Horse racing in Europe 


In the United Kingdom, there are races which involve obstacles 
(either hurdles or fences) called National Hunt racing and those which 


are unobstructed races over a given distance (flat racing). The UK has 
provided many of the sport's greatest ever jockeys, most notably 
Gordon Richards. See also United Kingdom horse-racing. 

In Ireland, noted for its racing history, the Derby-winning 
thoroughbred Shergar was kidnapped on February 8, 1983. He has 
never been found. The multiple Gold Cup winner Best Mate also hails 
from Ireland, while the great Red Rum was bred there, before moving 
across the Irish Sea to be trained. 


Pedigree 


While the attention of horse racing fans and the media is focused 
almost exclusively on the horse's performance on the racetrack, or for 
male horses possibly its success as a sire, little publicity is given to 
brood mares. Such is the case of La Troienne, one of the most 
important mares of the 20th century to whom many of the greatest 
thoroughbred champions, and dams of champions, can be traced. 
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Trifecta 


Exacta 


An Exacta is a type of bet placed in horse racing which requires the 
bettor to select the 1st and 2nd place finishers of the race in the 
correct order. 

This is more difficult than selecting only the winner of the race, 
and the resulting payouts for correctly placing an exacta bet are 
therefore correspondingly higher. 

Called a perfecta in some New England (U.S.) states, though this 
particular use of nomenclature is widely considered to be anomalous. 
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Handicapping 


Handicapping, in sport and games, is the practice of assigning 
advantage through scoring compensation or other advantage given to 
different contestants to equalize the chances of winning. The word 
also applies to the various methods by which the advantage is 
calculated. In principle, a more experienced player is disadvantaged in 
order to make it possible for a less experienced player to participate in 
the game or sport whilst maintaining fairness. Handicapping also 


refers to the various methods by which spectators can predict and 
quantify the results of a sporting match. 

The term handicap derives from  hand-in-cap, a popular 
seventeenth-century lottery game, where players placed their bets in a 
cap. Handicapping is used in scoring many games and competitive 
sports, including Go, chess, golf, bowling, polo, yacht racing, and 
track and field events. It also serves to foster wagering on horse racing 
events. Often, races, contests or tournaments where this practice is 
competitively employed are known as Handicaps. 

The term is also applied to the practice of predicting the result of a 
competition, such as for purposes of betting against the point spread. 
A favored team that wins by less than the point spread still wins the 
game, but bets on that team lose. 


The practice in action 


Horse racing 


An impost is the weight that must be carried by a horse in a race. 
Horses carry lead weights during the course of a race as a form of 
handicap. Such a race is also sometimes termed a "handicap." These 
weights supplement a jockey's weight to give a horse his assigned 
impost. The jockeys use saddle pads with pockets called lead pads to 
hold the lead weights. 

These riding weights are assigned by the racing secretary based on 
factors such as performances, distance so as to equalize the chances of 
the competitors. 

The weight for age scale was introduced by Admiral Rous, a 
steward of the Jockey Club. In 1855 he was appointed public 
handicapper. In that role he introduced the weight-for-age scale. [1] 


Predicting the Outcome of Races 


Thoroughbred handicapping is the art of predicting horses who 
have the greatest chance of winning a race, and profiting from these 
predictions at the horse races. The Daily Racing Form (DRF), a 
newspaper-style publication, is the most important tool of the 
handicapper or horseplayer. The DRF details statistical information 
about each horse entered in a race, including detailed past 
performance results, lifetime records, amount of money earned, odds 
for the particular horse in each past race, and a myriad of other 
information available for casual or serious study. 


The handicapping process can be simple or complex but usually 
includes the following elements prior to the race: 

1) Study of the Daily Racing Form 

2) Observing the horses’ body language and behaviour in the 
paddock and/or post parade 

3) Watching the tote board for the changing odds of each horse 
and thus for clues about how the betting public views a horse’s 
chances of winning the upcoming race 

“Trip Handicapping” takes place during the race and involves 
watching the horses (usually with binoculars) and noting relevant 
information about how a horse runs during that race. 

Handicapping theory is possibly one of the most enigmatic theories 
in all of sports. Generally speaking, horseplayers consider the 
following elements when handicapping a horse race: 

Speed Those horses who run the fastest, win the most races. The 
DRF lists times at certain call points of each race, and the lengths back 
from the at each call point. Speed handicappers compare race times to 
help ascertain which horses will most likely win the race. The DRF 
now contains a numerical summation of the speed that each horse ran 
in every race, called a Beyer speed figure. This number is generated 
through a method developed by Andrew Beyer, and described in his 
1975 book Picking Winners. The Beyer speed figures takes into 
account the individual class of a race as well as how the racetrack was 
playing on a particular day to create an aggregate number for each 
horse. The basic error behind this approach is that the sample size 
each day which is used to create the track variant for the speed figure 
is very small, and hence subject to massive errors in standard 
deviation. For example, there may be only one turf (grass) race on a 
given day, and the Beyer system has to extract a variant for that race 
from a sample of one. 

Pace Pace is probably the single most important factor in 
determining the outcome of a race. Pace handicappers classify each 
horse’s running style (i.e. front runner, stalker, presser, closer) and 
then find contenders based on the predicted pace of today’s race. The 
difficulty is that the jockey has control over where a horse is placed in 
a race and how fast that race goes in the early stages. This takes the 
prediction of pace for a given race out of the realm of mathematics 
and into the realm of mere speculation. 

Form Those horses who looked “sharp” in their past race or past 
few races, win the most races. A sharp horse could have finished 
strongly, stayed among the leaders, finished “in the money” (1st, 2nd 
or 3rd) or recovered from a bad racing trip. Likewise, a horse showed 
dull form if it gave up, looked sluggish or chased the pack. Horses 
with sharp form have the lowest odds and hence return the least 


money per bet. Also, often horses will race off a "layoff." A layoff is a 
rest varying in length from usually two months to a year or more. In 
this case, workouts, horse appearance, and trainer patterns are the 
best guides to whether the horse is ready to run after a rest. 

Class Horse races occur at different levels of competition. 
Generally, high caliber horses are entered in races with other high 
caliber horses and slower horses are entered in races with other 
slower horses. But a horse can move up or down in class, depending 
on where the trainer decided to enter the horse based on the results of 
its last race. Note that the strength of the same class of race, such as a 
Maiden Special Weight race, will vary greatly from track to track, as 
well as from race to race at the same track, making this too an inexact 
determinant of class. 

Other Factors Other factors affecting the outcome of a race are 
track condition, weather, weight that the horses have to carry, daily 
bias of the racing surface, and many more factors that the handicapper 
cannot know. (I know of a horse who ran poorly because of a noisy 
party that kept it awake the night before a race). 


Notes 


1.* Wood, Greg, "End of an era as Jockey Club falls on own 
sword", The Guardian, Monday April 3, 2006. Retrieved on 
2006-04-17. 
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Pick 6 


A pick 6 is a type of wager offered by horse racing tracks. It requires 
bettors to select the winners of six consecutive races. Because of the 
great difficulty in picking six straight winners, plus the number of 
betting interests involved, payoffs for successful wagers are quite high, 
sometimes in the millions of dollars. 

The pick 6 has its roots in the daily double, the first so-called 
"exotic" wager offred by horse tracks. To win the daily double, a bettor 
must pick the winner of two consecutive races, traditionally the first 


two and the last two races of the program. The pick 6 merely extends 
this principle. The wager is offered once per program, and is usually 
offered on six races which conclude with the featured race of the day. 

The wager is conducted in parimutuel fashion, with all pick 6 bets 
going into a separate pool from other kinds of betting. There is one 
"betting interest" for each available combination, and the number of 
combinations is equal to the product of the number of runners in all 
six races. A simplified example: If there are ten horses in each of the 
six races, then the number of combinations is 10 x 10 x 10 x 10 x 
10 x 10, or 1,000,000. 

The pick 6 wager actually has two payoffs, one for bettors who 
pick all six winners, and a smaller payoff for those who pick five out 
of six. The total pick 6 betting pool is divided by precentage between 
the two payouts, along the lines of 75% for the six-winner pool and 
25% for the five-winner pool. 

Because of the sheer difficulty off successfully choosing six straight 
winners, plus the large number of betting interests, it is common for 
there to be no winning wager on all six races. When that happens, the 
six-winner portion of the pool carries over to the following program, 
and continues to carry over until it is won. This allows the "carryover 
pool" to grow to large sums, and tracks usually publicize the fact that 
their carryover pool has grown to six or seven figures. The five-winner 
pool is paid out each day, however; if no bettors have chosen five out 
of six winners, then those who have chosen four winners are paid, or 
even just three winners (which has happened when a series of 
longshots have won races). The pick 6 pool is also paid out in its 
entirety on the last day of a race meet; if there are no six-winner 
tickets, then the pool is split among five-winner tickets. 

Because of the huge number of betting interests involved, bettors 
will often try to increase their chances of winning by selecting 
multiple combinations. This can be costly — a bettor who wants to 
cover two horses in each race muct beton2 xX 2X 2x2x 2x2 
combinations, or 64 combinations, times $2 for each for a total of 
$128. This method is called "boxing horses," and is also used with 
other wagers such as a trifecta or superfecta. 


Late scratches 


Because all pick 6 wagers must be made before the first of the six 
races, there are many times when a horse is scratched from a race well 
after the wager is placed. How this is handled varies according to the 
rules of the racing jurisdiction. In most cases, the track substitutes the 
horse that is the post time betting favorite (in the "win" betting pools); 


if the bettor's original horse is a late scratch and the post time favorite 
wins, then the betor is considered to have picked the winner for that 
race. In other cases, the track may declare combinations involving the 
scratched horse to have "no action," and the wager is refunded. 


Races moved from turf to dirt 


At North American tracks, races which are run on a turf (grass) 
course must sometimes be moved to the main dirt course, usually due 
to heavy rain or other adverse weather conditions; sometimes this 
switch is made after pick 6 wagering is closed. Moving from turf to 
dirt greatly affects the wagering decisions of astute handicappers, as 
many horses perform differently according to the racing surface. For 
pick 6 wagering, different tracks handle this situation in different 
ways. In New York, a race moved from turf to dirt after pick 6 
wagering closes is declared an "all win" race, where picks on any horse 
in that race are declared successful. If only one race is moved, bettors 
who successfully pick the other five race winers will win or share the 
ful six-winner pool, including carryovers. If two races are moved, 
bettors who pick the other four winners will win or share in that day's 
six-winner pool, but no carryover, and the previous carryover pool 
only goes to the next program. (Few North American tracks schedule 
more than two turf races in a program.) 
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Trifecta 


In horse racing terminology, a trifecta is a parimutuel bet in which 
the bettor must predict which horses will finish first, second, and third 
in exact order. The word comes from the related betting term, 
"perfecta." 

The term has been extended to the realm of politics, where it is 
used to describe a situation in which an executive of government 
appoints another elected official to a position and is also allowed to 
appoint his successor. This process can be chained together; in other 
words, the executive can appoint an elected official to a position, 
appoint another elected official to the other's previous position, and 
finally appoint anyone to the second official's position. The first 
permutation of this chain is called a "quadfecta". 

The trifecta system is seen by many as a loophole in democracy, 
because it allows an executive to essentially override a choice by the 
voters. This is mitigated by the fact that the system requires the 


agreement of all parties involved. Executives have been able to get 
around this by making the position offered a very financially lucrative 
or long term one. 

In first-person shooter video games such as Counter-Strike, a 
trifecta can refer to a situation in which a single bullet kills three 
players. 

A trifecta can also refer to any sequence of three (generally 
unfortunate) occurrences, drawing on the traditional belief that deaths 
(and presumably, disasters and other bad things) always come in 
groups of three. 

The word trifecta is also slang for a three-point field goal in the 
game of basketball. 

"Trifecta" is also gaining popularity as a slang term to describe any 
successful phenomenon that comes in threes, for example: "She has the 
'trifecta' of attractiveness, intelligence, and career success." 

It is also a term in Limit Hold'em poker where a player checkraises 
on the flop, turn, and river. 
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Ice hockey 


Ice hockey, referred to simply as hockey in Canada and the United 
States, is a team sport played on ice. It is one of the world's fastest 
sports, with players on skates capable of going high speeds on natural 
or artificial ice surfaces. The most prominent ice hockey nations are 
Canada, Czech Republic, Finland, Russia, Slovakia, Sweden and the 
United States. While there are 64 total members of the International 
Ice Hockey Federation, those seven nations have dominated ice 
hockey. Of the sixty medals awarded in men's competition at the 
Olympic level from 1920 on, only six did not go to one of those 
countries (or a former entity thereof, such as Czechoslovakia or the 
Soviet Union) and only one such medal was awarded above bronze. [1] 

Ice hockey is most popular as a sport in areas that are sufficiently 
cold for natural, reliable seasonal ice cover. It is one of the four major 
North American professional sports, represented by the National 
Hockey League (NHL) at the highest level. It is the official national 
winter sport of Canada, where the game enjoys immense popularity. 
Six of the thirty NHL franchises are based in Canada, but Canadians 
currently outnumber Americans in the league by a ratio of almost 
three to one, and about thirty percent of the league's players are non- 
North Americans. The sport's popularity in the US is concentrated in 
certain regions, notably the Northeast, the Upper Midwest, and 
Alaska. 


History 


Games between teams hitting an object with curved sticks have 
been played throughout the world since prehistoric times. The word 
"hockey" has been used since the 16th century, but its etymology is 
uncertain. It may derive from the Old French word hoquet, shepherd's 
crook, but it may also derive from the Middle Dutch word hokkie 
which is the diminutive of hok, meaning literally shack or doghouse, 
but which in popular use meant goal. Many of these games were 
developed for fields, though where conditions allowed, they were also 
played on icy conditions , as shown in 16th-century Dutch paintings 
where a number of townsfolk play a hockey-like game on a frozen 
canal. 

European immigrants brought various versions of hockey-like 
games to North America, such as the Scottish sport of shinty, and the 
closely-related Irish sport of hurling. Where necessary these seem to 
have been adapted for icy conditions; for example, a colonial 
Williamsburg newspaper records hockey being played in a snow storm 
in Virginia. Both English- and French-speaking Canadians played 
hockey on frozen rivers, lakes, and ponds using cheese cutters 
strapped to their boots, and early paintings show hockey being played 
in Nova Scotia. There are claims that ice hockey was invented in 
Windsor, Nova Scotia and named after an individual, as in ‘Colonel 
Hockey's game'[2]. Proponents of this theory point out that the 
surname Hockey exists in the district surrounding Windsor, though 
this is an unlikely coincidence. Author Thomas Chandler Haliburton 
wrote of boys from King's College School in Windsor playing "hurley 
on the ice" when he was a student there around 1800.[3]. These early 
games may have absorbed the physically aggressive aspects of what 
the Mi'kmaq Aboriginal First Nation in Nova Scotia called 
dehuntshigwa'es (lacrosse). The first game to use a puck rather than a 
ball took place in 1860 on Kingston Harbour, Ontario, involving 
mostly Crimean War veterans. In 1943, the Canadian Amateur Hockey 
Association declared Kingston the birthplace of hockey, based on a 
recorded 1886 game played between students of Queen's University 
and the Royal Military College of Canada. Subsequent research has 
shown numerous earlier examples of the game of hockey. The Society 
for International Hockey Research contends that an earlier game of 
hockey on ice occurred in Halifax in 1859, based on a Boston Evening 
Gazette article published that year. Furthermore, in 1843 a British 
Army officer in Kingston wrote "Began to skate this year, improved 
quickly and had great fun at hockey on the ice". More recently Sir 
John Franklin wrote in a letter in 1825 that "The game of hockey 


played on the ice was the morning sport” while on the Great Bear 
Lake during one of his Arctic expeditions. [4] 


Foundation of the modern game 


The development of the modern game centred on Montreal. On 
March 3, 1875 the first organized indoor game was played there, as 
recorded in the Montreal Gazette. In 1877, McGill University students, 
James Creighton, Henry Joseph, Richard F. Smith, W.F. Robertson, 
and W.L. Murray codified seven ice hockey rules, and the first ice 
hockey club, McGill University Hockey Club, was founded in 1880. 
The game became so popular that it was featured for the first time in 
Montreal's annual Winter Carnival in 1883. In 1885, A.P. Low 
introduced the game to Ottawa. During the same year, a second club 
was formed at Oxford University and traditionally the first Varsity 
Match against Cambridge was thought to have been played in St. 
Moritz, Switzerland and won by the Dark Blues 6-0, though the first 
photographs and team lists date from 1895[1]. This continues to be 
the oldest hockey rivalry in history. In 1888, the new Governor 
General of Canada, Lord Stanley of Preston (whose sons and daughter 
became hockey enthusiasts), attended the Carnival and was so 
impressed with the hockey spectacle that he thought there should be a 
championship trophy for the best team. The Stanley Cup was first 
awarded in 1893 to the champion amateur team in Canada, Montreal 
AAA, and continues to be awarded today to the National Hockey 
League's championship team. By this time there were almost a 
hundred teams in Montreal alone, and leagues throughout Canada. 
Also by 1893, Winnipeg hockey players incorporated cricket pads to 
better protect the goaltender's legs. They also introduced the "scoop" 
shot, later known as the wrist shot. 

1893 was also the date of the first ice hockey matches in the U.S. 
at Yale University and Johns Hopkins University. The U.S. Amateur 
Hockey League was founded in New York City in 1896, and the first 
professional team, the Portage Lakers was formed in 1903 in 
Houghton, Michigan (though there had been individual professionals 
in Canada before this). 

The five sons of Lord Stanley were instrumental in bringing ice 
hockey to Europe, beating a court team (which included both the 
future Edward VII and George V) at Buckingham Palace in 1895. By 
1903 a five-team league had been founded . The Internationale de 
Hockey sur Glace (now the International Ice Hockey Federation) was 
founded in 1908 and the first European championships were won by 
Great Britain in 1910. 


The Professional Era 


In North America, two openly professional leagues emerged: the 
National Hockey Association in 1910 and the Pacific Coast League 
shortly after. In 1914 these two leagues competed for the Stanley Cup 
before World War I forced a suspension in league activities. The 
National Hockey League was formed in November of 1917, when 
members of the former National Hockey Association were engaged in 
a dispute with one of their fellow owners over insurance proceeds. 
The NHA disbanded, and the new league began play in December of 
that year with four Canadian teams. The Pacific Coast League folded 
and in 1926 the NHL, now with ten teams, took control of the Stanley 
Cup and formed a Canadian and an American division. 

With the growth of professionalism in Canada, a new challenge 
cup, the Allan Cup, was instituted for amateur players to replace the 
Stanley Cup. This led to the foundation of an amateur governing body, 
the Canadian Hockey Association, which entered the winning 
Canadian team for the first Olympic title in Antwerp in 1920. 

Between the wars, British ice hockey grew rapidly with new ice 
rinks and an influx of Canadian players. A European competition was 
instituted, and in the 1936 Winter Olympics at Garmisch, Germany, 
Great Britain won the gold medal, imposing the first ever Olympic 
defeat on the Canadians. However, because of the disruption of World 
War II and a lack of suitable venues afterwards the sport faded 
rapidly. This contrasted with rapid growth elsewhere. The NHL 
doubled in size in 1968, and now has thirty teams and has reorganised 
itself several times. 

On 16 February, 2005, the NHL became the first major 
professional team sport in North America to cancel an entire season 
because of a labor dispute. Play resumed again in the fall of 2005. 
During the dispute, a Canadian senior's league asked to play for the 
cup, but weren't allowed, in violation of the terms of the Stanley Cup's 
handover to the NHL. Subsequent to the 2004-05 strike the NHL and 
the Stanley Cup wardens reached an agreement whereby if a future 
NHL season is cancelled, other teams may be allowed to challenge for 
the Stanley Cup. 

The official museum for the NHL is the Hockey Hall of Fame in 
Toronto, Canada. 


Equipment 


The hard surfaces of the ice and boards, pucks flying at high speed 
(over 160 kilometers per hour (100 mph) at times), and other players 


maneuvering (and often intentionally colliding, AKA checking) pose a 
multitude of inherent safety hazards. Besides ice skates and sticks, 
hockey players are usually equipped with an array of safety gear to 
lessen their risk of serious injury. This usually includes a helmet, 
shoulder pads, elbow pads, mouth guard, protective gloves, heavily 
padded shorts, sometimes known as Ice Pants, a '‘jock' athletic 
protector, shin guards and sometimes a neck guard. Goaltenders wear 
masks and much bulkier, specialized equipment designed to protect 
them from many direct hits from the puck. 

The hockey skate is usually made of a thick layer of leather or 
nylon to protect the feet and lower legs of the player from injury. Its 
blade is rounded on both ends to allow for easy maneuvering. 

Youth and college hockey players are required to wear a mask 
made from metal wire or transparent plastic attached to their helmet 
that protects their face during play. Professional and adult players 
may instead wear a visor that protects only their eyes, or no mask at 
all; however, some provincial and state legislation require full facial 
protection at all non-professional levels. Rules regarding visors and 
face masks are mildly controversial at professional levels. Some 
players feel that they interfere with their vision or breathing, or 
encourage carrying of the stick up high in a reckless manner, while 
others believe that they are a necessary safety precaution. 

In fact, the adoption of safety equipment has been a gradual one at 
the North American professional level, where even helmets were not 
mandatory until the 1980s. The famous goalie, Jacques Plante, had to 
suffer a hard blow to the face with a flying puck in 1959 before he 
could persuade his coach to allow him to wear a protective goalie 
mask in play. 


Game 


Ice hockey is played on a hockey rink. During normal play, there 
are six players per side on the ice at any time, each of whom is on ice 
skates. There are five players and one goaltender per side. The 
objective of the game is to score goals by shooting a hard vulcanized 
rubber disc, the puck, into the opponent's goal net, which is placed at 
the opposite end of the rink. The players may control the puck using a 
long stick with a blade that is commonly curved at one end. Players 
may also redirect the puck with any part of their bodies, subject to 
certain restrictions. A player can angle their feet so the puck can 
redirect into the net, but there can be no kicking motion. 

The other five players are typically divided into three forwards and 
two defencemen. The forward positions are named left wing, centre 
and right wing. Forwards often play together as units or lines, with 
the same three forwards always playing together. The defencemen 
usually stay together as a pair, but may change less frequently than 
the forwards. A substitution of an entire unit at once is called a line 
change. Substitutions are permitted at any time during the course of 
the game, although during a stoppage of play the home team is 
permitted the final change. When players are substituted during play, 
it is called changing on the fly. A new NHL rule added in the 
2005-2006 season prevents a team from changing their line after they 
ice the puck. 

The boards surrounding the ice help keep the puck in play, and 
play often proceeds for minutes without interruption. When play is 
stopped, it is restarted with a faceoff. There are two major rules of 
play in ice hockey that limit the movement of the puck: offside and 
icing. 

In most competitive leagues, each team may carry at most 23 
players on its game roster, two of whom are typically goaltenders. 
North American professional leagues restrict the total number of 
skaters who may dress for a game to 18 or fewer. 

The remaining characteristics of the game often depend on the 
particular code of play being used. The two most important codes are 
those of the International Ice Hockey Federation (IIHF) and of the 
North American National Hockey League (NHL). North American 
amateur hockey codes, such as those of Hockey Canada and USA 
Hockey, tend to be a hybrid of the NHL and IIHF codes, while 
professional rules generally follow those of the NHL. 


Penalties 


A typical game of ice hockey has two to four officials on the ice 
charged with enforcing the rules of the game. There are typically two 
linesmen, who are responsible only for calling offside and icing 
violations, and one or two referees, who call goals and all other 
penalties. 

In men's hockey, but not in women's, a player may use his hip or 
shoulder to hit another player if the player has the puck or is the last 
to have touched it. This use of the hip and shoulder is called body 
checking. Not all physical contact is legal -- in particular, most forceful 
stick-on-body contact, and hits from behind, are illegal. There are many 
infractions for which a player may be assessed a penalty. The governing 
body for United States amateur hockey has implemented many new 
rules to reduce the number stick-on-body occurrences, as well as other 
detrimental and illegal facets of the game (Zero Tolerance). 

For most penalties, the offending player is sent to the penalty box 
and his team has to play without him and with one less man for a 
short amount of time, giving the other team what is popularly termed 
a power play. A two-minute minor penalty is often called for lesser 
infractions such as tripping, elbowing, roughing, high-sticking, too 
many players on the ice, illegal equipment, charging (leaping into an 
opponent), holding, interference, delay of game, hooking, or cross- 
checking. More egregious fouls of this type may be penalized by a 
four-minute double-minor penalty, particularly those which 
(inadvertently) cause injury to the victimized player. These penalties 
end either when the time runs out or the other team scores on the 
power play; in the case of a goal scored during the first two minutes of 
a double minor, the penalty clock is set down to two minutes upon a 
score (effectively expiring the first minor). Five-minute major penalties 
are called for especially violent instances of most minor infractions 
which result in intentional injury to an opponent, as well as for 
fighting, checking from behind and spearing. Major penalties are 
always served in full; they do not terminate on a goal scored by the 
other team. The foul of 'boarding', defined as "check[ing] an opponent 
in such a manner that causes the opponent to be thrown violently in 
the boards" by the NHL Rulebook is penalised either by a minor or 
major penalty at the discretion of the referee, based on the violence of 
the hit. 

Two varieties of penalty do not always require the offending team 
to play a man down. Ten-minute misconduct penalties are served in 
full by the penalized player, but his team may immediately substitute 
another player on the ice unless a minor or major penalty is assessed 


in conjunction with the misconduct (a two-and-ten or five-and-ten). In 
that case, the team designates another player to serve the minor or 
major; both players go to the penalty box, but only the designee may 
not be replaced, and he is released upon the expiration of the two or 
five minutes, at which point the ten-minute misconduct begins. In 
addition, game misconducts are assessed for deliberate intent to inflict 
severe injury on an opponent (at the officials' discretion), or for a 
major penalty for a stick infraction or repeated major penalties. The 
offending player is ejected from the game and must immediately leave 
the playing surface (he does not sit in the penalty box); meanwhile, if 
a minor or major is assessed in addition, a designated player must 
serve out that segment of the penalty in the box (similar to the above- 
mentioned "two-and-ten"). 

A player who is tripped by an opponent on a breakaway — when 
there are no defenders except the goaltender between him and the 
opponent's goal-— is awarded a penalty shot, an attempt to score 
without opposition from any defenders except the goaltender. A 
penalty shot is also awarded for a defender other than the goaltender 
covering the puck in the goal crease, a goaltender intentionally 
displacing his own goal posts during a breakaway in order to avoid a 
goal, a defender intentionally displacing his own goal posts when 
there is less than two minutes to play in regulation time or at any 
point during overtime, or a player or coach intentionally throwing a 
stick or other object at the puck or the puck carrier and the throwing 
action disrupts a shot or pass play. 

Officials also stop play for puck movement violations, such as 
using one's hands to pass the puck in the offensive end, but no players 
are penalized for these offenses. The sole exceptions are deliberately 
falling on or gathering the puck to the body, carrying the puck in the 
hand, and shooting the puck out of play in one's defensive zone (all 
penalized two minutes for delay of game). 

Games are overseen by officials that are selected by the league for 
which they work. The most common officiating organization is USA 
Hockey, where referees are selected for games depending on their 
experience level (one, two, three, or four). Officials are divided into 
on-ice officials and off-ice officials. 


Tactics 


An important defensive tactic is checking — attempting to take the 
puck from an opponent or to remove the opponent from play. 
Forechecking is checking in the other team's zone; backchecking is 
checking while the other team is advancing down the ice toward one's 


own goal. These terms usually are applied to checking by forwards. 
Stick checking, sweep checking, and poke checking are legal uses of the 
stick to obtain possession of the puck. Body checking is using one's 
shoulder or hip to strike an opponent who has the puck or who is the 
last to have touched it. 

Offensive tactics include improving a team's position on the ice by 
advancing the puck out of one's zone towards the opponent's zone, 
progressively by gaining lines, first your own blue line, then the red 
line and finally the opponent's blue line. Offensive tactics are designed 
ultimately to score a goal by taking a shot. When a player purposely 
directs the puck towards the opponent's goal, he or she is said to shoot 
the puck. 

A deflection is a shot which redirects a shot or a pass towards the 
goal from another player, by allowing the puck to strike the stick and 
carom towards the goal. A one-timer is a shot which is struck directly 
off a pass, without receiving the pass and shooting in two separate 
actions. A deke (short for decoy) is a feint with the body and/or stick 
to fool a defender or the goalie. Headmanning the puck is the tactic of 
rapidly passing to the player farthest down the ice. 

A team that is losing by one or two goals in the last few minutes of 
play may elect to pull the goalie; that is, removing the goaltender and 
replacing him or her with an extra attacker on the ice in the hope of 
gaining enough advantage to score a goal. However, this tactic is 
extremely risky, and often leads to the opposing team extending their 
lead by scoring a goal in the empty net. 

Although it is officially prohibited in the rules, at the professional 
level fights are sometimes used to affect morale of the teams, with 
aggressors hoping to demoralize the opposing players while exciting 
their own, as well as settling personal scores. Both players in an 
altercation receive five-minute major penalties for fighting. The player 
deemed to be the "instigator" of an NHL fight is penalized an 
additional two minutes for instigating, plus a ten-minute misconduct 
penalty. This so-called instigator rule is highly controversial in NHL 
hockey: many coaches, sportswriters, players and fans feel it prevents 
players from effectively policing the objectionable behavior of their 
peers, which is often cleverly hidden from referees. They point to less 
extreme on-ice violence during the era before the rule was introduced. 
Toronto Maple Leafs owner Conn Smythe famously observed that "If 
you can't beat 'em in the alley you can't beat 'em on the ice." 


Periods and overtime 


A game consists of three periods of twenty minutes each, the clock 


running only when the puck is in play. In international play, the teams 
change ends for the second period, again for the third period, and 
again after ten minutes of the third period. In many North American 
leagues, including the NHL, the last change is omitted. 

Various procedures are used if a game is tied. In tournament play, 
as well as in the NHL playoffs, North Americans favour sudden death 
overtime, in which the teams continue to play 20 minute periods until 
a goal is scored. Up until the 1999-00 season regular season NHL 
games were settled with a single 5 minute sudden death period with 5 
players (plus a goalie) per side, with the winner awarded 2 points in 
the standings and the loser 0 points. In the event of a tie, each team 
was awarded 1 point. From 1999-00 until 2005-06 the National 
Hockey League decided ties by playing a single five-minute sudden 
death overtime period with each team having 4 players (plus a goalie) 
per side to "open-up" the game. In the event of a tie, each team would 
still receive 1 point in the standings but in the event of a victory the 
winning team would be awarded 2 points in the standings and the 
losing team 1 point. International play and several North American 
professional leagues, including the NHL (in the regular season), now 
use an overtime period followed by a penalty shootout. If the score 
remains tied after an extra overtime period, the subsequent shootout 
consists of three players from each team taking penalty shots. After 
these six total shots, the team with the most goals is awarded the 
victory. If the score is still tied, the shootout then proceeds to a sudden 
death (actually sudden victory) format. Regardless of the number of 
goals scored during the shootout by either team, the final goal 
recorded will give the winning team one more goal than the score at 
the end of regulation time. In the NHL if a game is decided by a 
shootout the winning team is awarded 2 points in the standings and 
the losing team is awarded 1. Ties no longer occur in the NHL. 


Women's ice hockey 


Ice hockey is one of the fastest growing women's sports in the 
world, with the number of participants increasing 400 percent in the 
last 10 years.[5] While there are not as many organized leagues for 
women as there are for men, there exist leagues of all levels, including 
the National Women's Hockey League, Western Women's Hockey 
League, and various European leagues; as well as university teams, 
national and Olympic teams, and recreational teams. There have been 
nine IIHF World Women Championships. 

The chief difference between women's and men's ice hockey is that 
bodychecking is not allowed in women's ice hockey. After the 1990 


Women's World Championship, bodychecking was eliminated because 
female players in many countries do not have the size and mass seen 
in North American players. There are many who feel that the relative 
lack of physical play is a detriment to its popularity among the 
mainstream hockey public. 

One woman, Manon Rhéaume, appeared as a goaltender for the 
Tampa Bay Lightning in preseason games against the St. Louis Blues 
and the Boston Bruins, and in 2003 Hayley Wickenheiser signed with 
the Kirkkonummi Salamat in the Finnish men's Suomi-sarja league. 
Several women have competed in North American minor leagues, 
including goaltenders Charline Labonté, Kelly Dyer, Erin Whitten, 
Manon Rhéaume, and forward Angela Ruggeiro. 


Sledge hockey 


Sledge hockey is a form of ice hockey designed for players with 
physical disabilities in their lower bodies. The players ride double- 
bladed sledges using sticks which have a spike on one end for 
propulsion and a blade on the other end for directing the puck. The 
rules are very similar to IIHF ice hockey rules. 


Sport description 


Sledge hockey is an innovative team sport that incorporates the 
same rules and discipline structure as regular ice hockey. In sledge 
hockey, players use their sticks not only to pass, stickhandle and shoot 
the puck but also to maneuver their sledges. 

Canada is the most recognized international leader in the 
development of the sport of sledge hockey and equipment for players. 
Much of the equipment for the sport was first developed in Canada, 
such as sledge hockey sticks laminated with fiberglass, as well as 
aluminum shafts with hand carved insert blades and special aluminum 
sledges with regulation skate blades. 


History of sledge hockey 


Sledge hockey was invented by three Swedish wheelchair athletes 
on a frozen lake at a rehabilitation centre in Stockholm in 1961. The 
game was not an instant success, and after only a couple of years of 
development, five teams competed for the Stockholm City 
Championship. The Swedish players subsequently introduced the sport 
to their Norwegian neighbors and regular matches between respective 
national teams ensued. Norway in turn introduced the sport to British 


wheelchair athletes. In the early 1980s one of the inventors, Rolf 
Johansson, a gold medal Paralympian in track wheelchair, gave one of 
his hockey sledges to Dick Loiselle, the former director of the 1976 
Winter Olympics in Montreal. Mr. Johansson did so under the 
condition that Mr. Loiselle introduce sledge hockey in Canada. 

As a result of rapid growth of the sport, Sledge Hockey of Canada 
(SHOC) was created in 1993 and given the mandate by the 
Government of Canada (Sport Canada) to be the national sport 
federation responsible to coordinate, develop and promote the sport of 
sledge hockey in Canada. 

In 1994, sledge hockey was introduced as a demonstration sport at 
the Paralympic Winter Games in Lillehammer, Norway. The sport 
became a full medal event at the 1998 Winter Paralympics in Nagano, 
Japan. 


International competition 


The annual men's Ice Hockey World Championships are highly 
regarded by Europeans, but they are less important to North 
Americans because they coincide with the Stanley Cup playoffs. 
Consequently, Canada and the United States have never been able to 
field their best possible teams because many of their players are 
playing for the Stanley Cup. Furthermore, for many years 
professionals were barred from play, so Canada and the United States 
were further hampered. Now that many Europeans play in the NHL, 
the world championships no longer represent the best of any nation's 
players. 

Hockey has been played at the Winter Olympics since 1924 (and at 
the summer games in 1920). Canada won six of the first seven gold 
medals. The United States won their first gold medal in 1960. The 
USSR won all but two Olympic ice hockey gold medals from 1956 to 
1988 and won a final time as the Unified Team at the 1992 Albertville 
Olympics. Since all players in the communist system were "amateurs," 
the USSR's elite national team was the best the country had to offer, 
while the best Americans, Swedes, Finns, and Canadians were 
professionals and thus barred from Olympic competition. Nonetheless, 
U.S. amateur college players defeated the heavily favored Soviet squad 
on the way to winning the gold medal at the 1980 Lake Placid 
Olympics. This "Miracle on Ice" launched a surge of newfound 
popularity for a game about which many Americans had not cared 
much. 

The 1972 Summit Series established Canada and the USSR as a 
major international ice hockey rivalry. It was followed by five Canada 


Cup tournaments, where the best players from every hockey nation 
could play. This tournament later became the World Cup of Hockey, 
played in 1996 and 2004. Canada won in 2004 and the U.S. in 1996. 
Since 1998, NHL professionals have played in the Olympics as well, so 
that the best in the world have had more opportunities to face off. 
There have been nine women's world championships, beginning in 
1990. Women's hockey has been played at the Olympics since 1998. 
Currently Canada and the US dominate the world scene. All world 
championship and Olympic finals have involved at least one of the 
two countries. The 2006 Winter Olympics marks the first world or 
Olympic championship final that did not involve both countries. 


Hockey in popular culture 


Like all of the major sports, hockey plays a major part in American 
popular culture. Though it is the least popular of the four professional 
sports in the US (football, baseball, basketball, and hockey), a number 
of notable Hollywood films have been made about hockey. Notable 
hockey films include Slap Shot (1977), The Mighty Ducks (1992, 
successful enough to spawn two sequels and a NHL team named after 
the movie), and Miracle (2004). The first two are fictional comedies; 
the last is a drama based on the true story of the 1980 "Miracle on Ice" 
USA Olympic gold medal team. Other Hollywood hockey films include 
Youngblood and Mystery, Alaska. Many other films are less hockey- 
oriented but nonetheless prominently involve the sport. Both Happy 
Gilmore and The Cutting Edge center around failed hockey players 
using their talents for other sports (golf and figure skating, 
respectively). 

Hockey also frequently shows up in American television, 
particularly in shows set in the colder regions of the US such as the 
Northeast. One of the recurring characters on Cheers was Eddie LeBec 
(played by Jay Thomas), a French-Canadian Boston Bruins goalie who 
married cast regular Carla Tortelli. LeBec later was cut from the NHL 
and joined a travelling ice show; the character was eventually killed 
off. One memorable episode of Seinfeld, "The Face Painter", involves 
the antics of Elaine's face-painting boyfriend Puddy, a rabid New 
Jersey Devils fan, and Jerry's stubborn refusal to thank an 
acquaintance for New York Rangers playoff tickets after the game 
when he had already thanked him numerous times beforehand. In 
NYPD Blue, the character of PA Donna Abandando, played by Gail 
O'Grady and a love interest of Detective Greg Medavoy in season 3, 
was a noted New York Rangers fan, having previously dated one of 
the players. Her Rangers pennant famously hung over her desk at the 


front of the squad room. Actor Richard Dean Anderson has 
incorporated his personal love of hockey into two of his lead 
characters: MacGyver, and Stargate SG-1's Jack O'Neill. In an episode 
of The Simpsons, "Lisa on Ice", Bart is the star of his peewee hockey 
team, The Mighty Pigs, coached by Chief Wiggum. Lisa is eventually 
forced to become a goaltender on an opposing team, The Kwik-E-Mart 
Gougers coached by Apu, to avoid a failing grade in gym, and she 
blossoms from a nervous wreck to an intimidating star. Eventually, the 
two teams play each other. More recently, the FX show Rescue Me 
which stars Denis Leary, has featured hockey games as an integral part 
of several episodes; Hockey Hall of Fame and former Boston Bruins 
forward Cam Neely has had cameos. Leary's character plays in the 
FDNY vs. NYPD hockey game. 

Because of hockey's popularity in Canada, it is considered one of 
the most important elements of Canadian pop culture. It features very 
prominently in homegrown television and movies. Moreover, some of 
the actors in American Hollywood hockey movies are Canadian. 


Attendance Records 


The Cold War 

The largest crowd to ever watch an ice hockey game in person 
occurred on Saturday October 6, 2001 on the campus of Michigan 
State University in East Lansing, Michigan, United States. "The Cold 
War" was played between archrivals Michigan State University and the 
University of Michigan in which 74,544 packed Spartan Stadium (an 
American college football stadium) to watch the Spartans and 
Wolverines skate to a 3-3 tie. Two three hundred piece marching 
bands were present on field and the game was internationally 
televised. 

The Heritage Classic 

The largest crowd to ever watch an NHL game was during the 
Heritage Classic when 57,167 people watched the Edmonton Oilers 
battle the Montreal Canadiens. Montreal edged Edmonton 4-3. One of 
the most memorable things about this game was Canadiens’ 
goaltender Jose Theodore's toque. There was also an oldtimers game 
before which pitted the alumni of the Oilers against a squad of former 
Canadiens. This is the only alumni game in which Wayne Gretzky has 
played since retiring, and he maintains it will also be the last. 


Number of registered players by 
Countries 


Country Players % of Population 


Canada 574,125 1.76% 
United States 485,017 0.16% 
Russia 77,702 0.05% 
Czech Republic 72,075 0.7% 
Sweden 65,613 0.7% 
Finland 52,597 1.0% 
Germany 25,934 0.03% 
Slovakia 12,375 0.23% 
Denmark 4,255 0.075% 
Belarus 2,850 0.02% 
Latvia 2,740 0.12% 
Kazakhstan 1,800 0.01% 
Ukraine 1,728 0.003% 
Slovenia 980 0.05% 
Notes 


“ Olympic Ice Hockey - The Complete Medal List. Retrieved on 
February 18, 2006.| accessyear = 2006}} 

2.* Garth Vaughan, The Puck Stops Here: The origin of Canada's 
great winter game, Fredericton: Goose Lane Editions, 1996, p. 23. 

3. * Birthplace of Ice Hockey. Retrieved on April 15, 2006. 

4. * Hockey night in Kingston. Retrieved on April 15, 2006. 

5. * http://strategis.ic.gc.ca/epic/internet/inimr-ri.nsf/en/ 
gr-72585e.html. Retrieved on December 4, 2005. 
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Motor sports 


Auto racing (also known as automobile racing, autosport or 
motorsport) is a sport involving racing automobiles. Motor racing or 
motorsport may also mean motorcycle racing, and it can further 
include motorboat racing and air racing. It is one of the world's most 
popular spectator sports and perhaps the most thoroughly 
commercialized. 


History 


The start 


Auto racing began almost immediately after the construction of the 
first successful petrol-fuelled autos. In 1894, the first contest was 
organized by Paris magazine Le Petit Journal, a reliability test to 
determine best performance. That first race now is called Paris to 
Rouen 1894. Competitors included factory vehicles from Karl Benz's 
Benz & Cie. and Gottlieb Daimler and Wilhelm Maybach's DMG. 

A year later the first real race was staged in France, from Paris to 
Bordeaux. First over the line was Emile Levassor but he was 
disqualified because his car was not a required four-seater. 

An international competition began with the Gordon Bennett Cup 
in auto racing. 

The first auto race in the United States, over a 54.36 mile (87.48 
km) course, took place in Chicago, Illinois on November 2, 1895, 
Frank Duryea winning in 10 h and 23 min, beating three petrol-fuelled 
cars and two electric. The first trophy awarded was the Vanderbilt 
Cup. 


City to city racing 


With auto construction and racing dominated by France, the 
French automobile club ACF staged a number of major international 
races, usually from or to Paris, connecting with another major city in 
Europe or France. 

These very successful races ended in 1903 when Marcel Renault 
was involved in a fatal accident near Angouleme in the Paris-Madrid 
race. Eight fatalities caused the French government to stop the race in 
Bordeaux and ban open-road racing. 


1910-1950 


The 1930s saw the radical differentiation of racing vehicles from 
high-priced road cars, with Delage, Auto Union, Mercedes-Benz, 
Delahaye and Bugatti constructing streamlined vehicles with engines 
producing up to 450 kW(612HP) with the aid of multiple 
superchargers. From 1928-1930 and again in 1934-1936, the 
maximum weight permitted was 750 kg(1654Lbs), a rule diametrically 
opposed to current racing regulations. Extensive use of aluminium 
alloys was required to achieve light weight, and in the case of the 
Mercedes, the paint was removed to satisfy the weight limitation, 
producing the famous Silver Arrows. 


Regulations 


As of today regulations are defined by the FIA. 


Categories 


There are many categories of auto racing. Categories are defined 
by the Appendix J to the international motor sports code. 


Single-seater racing 


Single-seater (open-wheel) racing is perhaps the most well-known 
form of motorsport, with cars designed specifically for high-speed 
racing. The wheels are not covered, and the cars often have aerofoil 
wings front and rear to produce downforce and enhance adhesion to 
the track. 

Single-seater races are held on specially designed closed circuits or 
street circuits closed for the event. Many single-seater races in North 
America are held on "oval" circuits and the Indy Racing League races 
mostly on ovals. 

The best-known variety of single-seater racing is the Formula One 
World Championship, which involves an annual championship of 
around 18 races a year featuring major international car and engine 
manufacturers such as Ferrari, McLaren and Renault in an ongoing 
battle of technology and driver skill. Formula One is, by any measure, 
the most expensive sport in the world, with some teams spending in 
excess of 200 million US dollars per year. Formula One is widely 
considered to be the pinnacle of motorsports. In North America, the 
cars used in the National Championship (currently Champcars and the 
Indy Racing League) have traditionally been similar to Fl cars but 
with more restrictions on technology aimed at helping to control 
costs. 

Other single-seater racing series are the Al Grand Prix (the world 
cup of motorsport), GP2 (formerly known as Formula 3000 and 
Formula Two), Formula Nippon, Formula Renault 3.5 (also known as 
the World Series by Renault, succession series of World Series by 
Nissan), Formula Three and Formula Atlantic. 

There are other categories of single-seater racing, including kart 
racing, which employs a small, low-cost machine on small tracks. 
Many of today's top drivers started their careers in karts. Formula 
Ford represents a popular first open-wheel category for up-and-coming 
drivers stepping up from karts. 


Rallying 


Rallying, or rally racing, involves highly modified production cars 
on (closed) public roads or off-road areas run on a point-to-point 
format where participants and their co-drivers “rally” to a set of 
points, leaving in regular intervals from start points. A rally is 
typically conducted over a number of stages of any terrain, which 
entrants are often allowed to scout beforehand. The co-driver uses the 
"pacenotes" to help the driver complete each stage as fast as possible, 
reading the detailed shorthand aloud over an in-car intercom system. 
Competition is based on lowest total elapsed time over the course of 
an event. 

The top series is the World Rally Championship (WRC), but there 
also regional championships and many countries have their own 
national championships. Some famous rallies include the Monte Carlo 
Rally and Rally Argentina. Another famous event (actually best 
described as a "rally raid") is the Paris-Dakar Rally. There are also 
many smaller, club level, categories of rallies which are popular with 
amateurs, making up the "grass roots" of motorsports. 


Touring car racing 


Touring car racing is a style of road racing that is run with 
production derived race cars. It often features exciting, full-contact 
racing due to the small speed differentials and large grids. 

The V8 Supercars originally from Australia, Deutsche Tourenwagen 
Masters originally from Germany, and the World Touring Car 
Championship held with 2 non-European races (previously the 
European Touring Car Championship) are the major touring car 
championships conducted worldwide. 

The Sports Car Club of America's SPEED World Challenge Touring 
Car and GT championships are dominant in North America while the 
venerable British Touring Car Championship continues in Great 
Britain. America's historic Trans-Am Series is undergoing a period of 
transition, but is still the longest-running road racing series in the U.S. 
The National Auto Sport Association also provides a venue for 
amateurs to compete in home-built factory derived vehicles on various 
local circuits. 


Stock car racing 


Stock car racing is the American variant of touring car racing. 
Usually conducted on ovals, the cars look like production cars but are 


in fact purpose-built racing machines which are all very similar in 
specifications. Early stock cars were much closer to production 
vehicles; the car to be raced was often driven from track to track. 

The main stock car racing series is NASCAR and among the most 
famous races in the series are the Daytona 500 and the Pepsi 400. 
NASCAR also runs the Busch Series (a junior stock car league) and the 
Craftsman Truck Series (pickup trucks). 

NASCAR also runs the Featherlite series of "modified" cars which 
are heavily modified from stock form. With powerful engines, large 
tires, and light bodies. NASCAR's oldest series is considered by many 
to be its most exciting. 

There are also other stock car series like IROC in the United States 
and CASCAR in Canada. 

British Stock car racing is a form of Short Oval Racing This takes 
place on shale or tarmac tracks in either clockwise or anti-clockwise 
direction depending on the class, some of which allow contact. 

Races are organised by local promoters and all drivers are 
registered with BRISCA and have their own race number. 

What classes exist depends on the promoters, so events in Scotland 
at Cowdenbeath can be very different from an event at Wimbledon 
Stadium in London. 


Drag racing 


In drag racing, the objective is to complete a certain distance, 
traditionally 1/4 mile, (400 m), in the shortest possible time. The 
vehicles range from the everyday car to the purpose-built dragster. 
Speeds and elapsed time differ from class to class. A street car can 
cover the 1/4 mile (400 m) in 15 s whereas a top fuel dragster can 
cover the same distance in 4.5 s and reach 330 mph (530 km/h). Drag 
racing was organised as a sport by Wally Parks in the early 1950s 
through the NHRA (National Hot Rod Association) which is the largest 
sanctioning motor sports body in the world. The NHRA was formed to 
prevent people from street racing. Illegal street racing is not drag 
racing. 

Launching its run to 330 mph (530 km/h), a top fuel dragster will 
accelerate at 4.5 g (44 m/s-2), and when braking and parachutes are 
deployed, the driver experiences deceleration of 4 g (39 m/s2), more 
than space shuttle occupants. A single top fuel car can be heard over 
eight miles (13 km) away and can generate a reading of 1.5 to 2 on 
the Richter scale. (NHRA Mile High Nationals 2001, and 2002 testing 
from the National Seismology Center.) 

Drag racing is often head-to-head where two cars battle each other, 
the winner proceeding to the next round. Professional classes are all 


first to the finish line wins. Sportsman racing is handicapped (slower 
car getting a head start) using an index, and cars running faster than 
their index "break out" and lose. 

Drag racing is mostly popular in the United States. 


Sports car racing 


In sports car racing, production versions of sports cars and 
purpose-built prototype cars compete with each other on closed 
circuits. The races are usually conducted over long distances, at least 
1000 km, and cars are driven by teams of two or three drivers (and 
sometimes more in the US), switching every now and then. Due to the 
performance difference between production based sports cars and 
sports racing prototypes, one race usually involves many racing 
classes. In the US the American Le Mans Series was organized in 1999, 
featuring GT, GTS, and two prototype classes, LMP1 (Le Mans 
Prototype 1) and LMP2. Audi currently dominates the Prototype 
classes but don't discount the Acura/Honda debut as they've just 
officially announced and confirmed their entry for 2007 at 2006 New 
York Auto Show. Another series based on Le Mans began in 2004, the 
Le Mans Endurance Series, which included four 1000 km races at 
tracks in Europe. A competing body, Grand-Am, which began in 2000, 
sanctions its own set of endurance series, the Rolex Sports Car Series 
and the Grand-Am Cup. Grand-Am events typically feature many more 
cars and much closer competition than American Le Mans. 

Famous sports car races include the 24 Hours of Le Mans, the 24 
Hours of Daytona and the 12 Hours of Sebring. 


Offroad racing 


In offroad racing, various classes of specially modified vehicles, 
including cars, compete in races through off-road environments. In 
North America these races often take place in the desert, such as the 
famous Baja 1000. In Europe, "offroad" refers to events such as 
autocross or rallycross, while desert races and rally-raids such as the 
Paris-Dakar, Master Rallye or European "bajas" are called Cross- 
Country Rallies. 


Kart racing 


Although often seen as the entry point for serious racers into the 
sport, kart racing, or karting, can be an economic way for amateurs to 
try racing and is also a fully fledged international sport in its own 


right. World-famous F1-drivers like Michael and Ralf Schumacher and 
most of the typical starting grid of a modern Grand Prix took up the 
sport at around the age of eight, with some testing from age three. 
Several former motorcycle champions have also taken up the sport, 
notably Wayne Rainey, who was paralysed in a racing accident and 
now races a hand-controlled kart. As one of the cheapest ways to go 
racing, karting is seeing its popularity grow worldwide. 

Go-karts, or just "karts" - seem very distant from normal road cars, 
with dimunitive frames and wheels, but a small engine combined with 
very light weight make for a quick machine. The tracks are also on a 
much smaller scale, making kart racing more accessible to the average 
enthusiast. 


Other categories 


Autocrossing 
Autograss 
Board track 
Demolition Derby 
Dirt speedway racing 
Dirt track racing 
Drifting 
Folkrace 
Grand Prix Truck Racing 
International Sporting Code 
Rallycross 
Road racing 
Short track motor racing 
Slalom 
Solo 
Street racing 


Use of flags 


In open-wheel, stock-car and other types of circuit auto races, flags 
are displayed to indicate the general status of a race and to 
communicate instructions to competitors in a race. While the flags 
have changed from the first years (e.g. red used to start a race), these 
are generally accepted for today. 
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Snooker 


Snooker is a billiards sport that is played on a large (12' x 6') baize- 
covered table with pockets in each of the four corners and in the 
middle of each of the long side cushions. It is played using a cue, one 
white ball (the cue ball), 15 red balls (worth 1 point each) and 6 
colours: a yellow (2 points), green (3 points), brown (4 points), blue 
(5 points), pink (6 points) and black ball (7 points). A player wins a 
frame of snooker by scoring the most points, using the cue ball to pot 
the balls in the manner described below. A match consists of an 
agreed number of frames. Snooker is particularly popular in English- 
speaking and Commonwealth countries, and the Far East. 


History 


The game of billiards dates back to the 15th century but snooker is 
a more recent invention. In the late 19th century billiards games were 
popular among British army officers stationed in India, and players 
used to experiment with variations on the game. Due to the fact that 
billiards was a two-player game, multi-player variations such as life 
pool (where different coloured balls were use as cue and/or object 
balls, depending on the situation or number of players) and pyramid 
pool (fifteen red balls racked in a triangle where each player received 
a point per ball potted) became popular. Black pool was a form of 
pyramid pool that took the black ball from a life pool set so a player 
could pot a red then the black for more points. The most commonly 
accepted story is that, at the officers' mess in Jabalpur some time in 
1875, a Colonel Sir Neville Chamberlain suggested adding coloured 
balls to black pool so that the variation featured fifteen reds, a yellow, 
green, pink and black (blue and brown were added some years later). 
The word 'snooker' was army slang for a first-year cadet. During a 
game a cadet missed a shot and Chamberlain said to him: "Why you're 
a regular snooker!" After explaining the meaning to his fellow peers, 
Chamberlain added that they were perhaps all snookers at this game. 
The term was adopted for the new variation and has been in use ever 
since.[1] British billiards champion John Roberts travelled to India in 
1885, where he met Chamberlain. Chamberlain explained the new 
game to him, and Roberts subsequently introduced it to England. 

Snooker championships date back to 1916. In 1927, Joe Davis 
helped establish the first professional world championship, and won 
its prize of £6.10s (£6.50, equivalent to about £200 or $348 today). 
He went on to win every subsequent world championship until 1946, 
when he retired from tournament play. The trophy he donated all 
those years ago is still awarded to the world champion. 

A dispute between the professionals and the Billiards Association & 


Control Council (BA&CC, the game's then-governing body) meant that 
there were only two entrants for the 'official' world championship — 
Horace Lindrum (Australia) beat Clark McConachy (New Zealand). 
However, the professionals organised their own 'world championship' 
(termed the Professional Match-Play Championship) between 1952 
and 1957, and the winners of this version are generally accepted as 
the World Champion. Nevertheless, it is Lindrum's name that is 
engraved on the familiar trophy. 

Snooker suffered a decline in the 1950s and 1960s, so much so that 
no tournament was held from 1958 to 1963. In 1969, the BBC, in 
order to demonstrate their new colour broadcasts, launched a new 
snooker tournament, called Pot Black. The multi-coloured game, many 
of whose players were just as colourful, caught the public interest, and 
the programme's success wildly exceeded expectations. Ted Lowe, the 
commentator famous for his whispering delivery, was the driving- 
force behind Pot Black, which survived until well into the 1980s. 

In the early 1970s, the world championship received little TV 
coverage. However, in 1976 it was featured for the first time and very 
quickly became a mainstream professional sport. World rankings were 
introduced in 1977. Money poured into the game, and a new breed of 
player, typified by Steve Davis, young, serious and dedicated, started 
to emerge. The first maximum break of 147 in televised tournament 
was made by Davis against John Spencer in the Lada Classic, Oldham, 
in 1982. The first 147 at the World Championships (Crucible, 
Sheffield) was by the Canadian Cliff Thorburn. The top players 
became sterling millionaires. There was even a comic snooker song in 
the pop charts: Snooker Loopy by Chas and Dave, featuring 
contributions from a host of players including Steve Davis and Willie 
Thorne. 

Perhaps the peak of this golden age was the World Championship 
of 1985, when 18.5 million people (one third of the population of the 
UK) watching BBC2 saw Dennis Taylor lift the cup after a mammoth 
struggle against Davis that finished with the potting of the last 
possible ball (with the exception of a re-spotted black), at 00:20 after 
a gruelling Sunday night. The 2006 final has since surpassed this with 
Graeme Dott beating Peter Ebdon at 00:53. To this day, polls rank the 
1985 World Snooker Championship final amongst UK TV's most 
memorable all-time moments. With seven wins in the modern era, 
Stephen Hendry is often considered the most successful player ever. 

Snooker remains immensely popular in the United Kingdom, 
second only to football amongst television viewers. Indeed, it has 
recently been referred to as "the most mesmerising sport on television" 
by a BBC advert for their coverage of the 2006 World Championships. 


Governing body 


The World Professional Billiards and Snooker Association 
(WPBSA), founded in 1968 as the Professional Billiard Players’ 
Association, is the governing body for the professional game. Its 
subsidiary, World Snooker, organises the professional tour. The 
organisation is based in Bristol, England. Some consider that the world 
governing body has been racked by in-fighting for a number of years. 

The amateur game is governed by the International Billiards and 
Snooker Federation (IBSF). 


The game 


The Table 


Snooker is played on a rectangular 6' by 12' (about 1.83m by 
3.66m) table with six pockets, one at each corner and one in the 
middle of each long side. At one end of the table (the 'Baulk End’) is 
the so-called 'baulk line’, which is 29 inches from the baulk end 
cushion. A semicircle of radius 11% inches, called the "D", is drawn 
behind this line, centred on the middle of the line. The cushion on the 
other side of the table is known as the 'Top Cushion’, 

At the beginning of a frame, the balls are set up in the 
arrangement shown. The six colours (a term referring to all coloured 
balls but the white and the reds) are placed on their own spots. On the 
baulk line, looking up the table from the 'baulk end’, the yellow ball is 
located where the "D" meets the line on the right, the green ball where 
the "D" meets the line on the left, and the brown ball in the middle of 
the line. This order is often remembered using the mnemonic 'God 
Bless You', the first letter of each word being the first letter of the 
three colours. At the exact centre of the table sits the blue ball. 
Further up the table is the pink ball, which sits midway between the 
blue spot and the top cushion, followed by the red balls, arranged in a 
tightly-packed triangle behind the pink (the apex must be as close as 
possible to the pink ball without touching it). Finally, the black ball is 
placed on a spot 12% inches from the top cushion. 

Because of the large size of "full sized" snooker tables, smaller 
tables are common in domestic situations and other situations where 
space is limited. These are often around 6 feet in length, and all the 
dimensions and markings are scaled down accordingly. The balls used 
are sometimes also scaled down. 


Objective 


The objective of the game of snooker is to strike the white cue ball 
with a cue in the direction of other object-balls and to pot these object 
balls in one of the six pockets. This must be done according to the 
rules of the game, which are described below. By potting object balls 
points can be scored. The player who scores most points wins the 
frame, and the player who wins most frames wins the match. 


A Snooker Match 


A snooker match usually consists of an odd fixed number of 
frames. A frame begins with setting up the balls as described above. A 
frame ends when all balls are potted, or when one of the players gives 
up because he is too far behind in score to equal or beat the score of 
the other player. 

A match ends when one of the players has won the majority of the 
set number of frames and the other player can therefore not equal 
this. For example, when a match consists of 19 frames, the match ends 
when one of the players has reached 10 frames. 


Gameplay 


At the beginning of each frame the balls are set up by the referee 
as explained. This will be followed by a "break-off" shot, on which the 
players take turns. At the break-off, the white cue ball can be placed 
anywhere inside the "D", although it is common for players to start by 
placing the ball on the line, between the brown ball and either the 
green or yellow ball. 

Players take turns in visiting the table. When one player is at the 
table, the other cannot play. A "break" is a number of points scored by 
one player in one single visit to the table. A player's turn and break 
end, when he fails to pot a ball, when he does something against the 
rules of the game, which is called a foul or when a frame has ended. 

When a player strikes the white, according to the rules of the game 
the white can only first hit certain object balls. If the white first hits 
another ball, this is considered a foul. The ball or balls that can be hit 
first by the white in a certain stroke are called the ball(s)-on for that 
particular stroke. The balls-on are the only balls that can be potted by 
a player. The player receives points for this. If another ball not-on is 
potted, this is considered a foul. 

The game of snooker generally consists of two phases. The first 
phase is the situation in which there are still red balls on the table. In 


the first phase, at the beginning of a player's turn, the balls "on" are all 
remaining red balls. The player must therefore attempt to first hit and 
pot one or more red balls. For every red ball potted, the player will 
receive 1 point. When a red has been potted, it will stay off the table 
and the player can continue his break. If no red has been potted or a 
foul has been made, the other play will come into play. 

In case one or more red balls have been potted, the player can 
continue his break. This time one of the six colours (yellow, green, 
brown, blue, pink and black) is the ball "on". Only one of these can be 
the ball "on" and the rules of the game state that a player must 
nominate his desired colour to the referee although often it is clear 
which ball the striker is playing and it is not necessary to nominate. 

When the nominated colour is potted, the player will be awarded 
the correct number of points (Yellow, 2; Green, 3; Brown, 4; Blue, 5; 
Pink, 6; Black, 7). The colour is then taken out of the pocket by the 
referee and placed on its original spot. If that spot is covered by 
another ball, the ball is placed on the highest available spot. If there is 
no available spot, it is placed as close to its own spot as possible in a 
direct line between that spot and the top cushion, without touching 
another ball. If there is no room this side of the spot, it will be placed 
as close to the spot as possible in a straight line towards the bottom 
cushion, without touching another ball. 

Because only one of the colours is the ball "on", it is a foul to first 
hit multiple colours (and reds) at the same time, or pot more than one 
colour (or red). 

If a player fails to pot a ball "on", it being a red or nominated 
colour, the other player will come into play and the balls "on" are 
always the reds, as long as there are still reds on the table. 

The alternation between red balls and colours ends when all reds 
have been potted and the second phase begins. In this phase, all 
colours have to be potted in the correct order (yellow, then green, 
then brown, then blue, then pink, then black). They also become the 
ball "on" in that order. During this phase, when potted, the colours 
stay down and are not replaced on the table, unless a foul is made 
when potting the colour and the colour is respotted. 

When all colours are potted, the frame is over and the player who 
has scored most points has won the frame. When only the black 
remains, the difference in score is more than the 7 points the black is 
worth, and the striker decides that the 7 points of the black are of no 
value to him or his break, the frame is also ended. When a foul is 
made on the black, the frame also ends. 


Fouls 


A foul is a shot or action by the striker which is against the rules of 
the game. 

When a foul is made during a shot, the player's turn is ended and 
he will receive no points for the foul shot. The other player will 
receive penalty points. 

Common fouls are: 


* first hitting a ball "not-on" with the cue ball 

* potting a ball "not-on" 

potting the white (in-off) 

hitting another ball than the white with the cue 

+ making a ball land off the table 

* touching a ball with something else than the tip of the cue 

playing a "push shot" - a shot where the cue, cue ball and object 

ball are in simultaneous contact 

* playing a "jump shot", which is where the cue ball leaves the 
bed of the table and jumps over a ball (even if touching it in the 
process) before first hitting another ball 

* playing a shot with both feet off the ground 


Whereas in other games, such as pool, if the cue ball is touched 
with the tip of the cue when it is in baulk after being potted then a 
foul is committed, in snooker if the cue ball is touched with the tip 
after being potted and in the D, a foul is not committed as long as the 
referee is satisfied that the player was only positioning the ball, and 
not playing, or preparing to play, a shot. 

When a foul is made, the other player will receive penalty points. 
Penalty points are at least 4 points and at most 7 points. The number 
of penalty-points is the value of the ball "on", or any of the "foul" balls, 
whichever is highest. When more than one foul is made, the penalty is 
not the added total, but the most highly valued foul. 

The foul of not hitting the ball "on" first is the most common foul. 
The name of the game originally comes from the verb "snooker" which 
means to bully, or to put in trouble. Players can put other players in 
trouble by making sure they can not hit the ball(s) "on" in a direct line 
from the next shot. This is called a "snooker". 

Since players receive points for fouls by their opponents, 
snookering your opponent is a possible way to win a frame when 
potting all the balls on the table would be insufficient for you to win. 

If a player commits a foul, and his opponent considers that 
position left is unattractive, he may request that the offender play 
again from that position. 

If a foul has been committed by not hitting a ball "on" first, or at 
all, and the referee judges that the player has not made the best 
possible effort to hit a ball "on", and neither of the players are in need 


of snookers to win the frame, then 'foul, and a miss' is called and the 
other player may request that all balls on the table are returned to 
their position before the foul, and the opponent play the shot again. 
(In top class play, this will usually require only the cue ball and a 
couple of other balls to be moved). It should be noted that this rule is 
often applied less stringently, if at all, in amateur matches. 

When a player leaves an opponent unable to hit both sides of at 
least one ball "on" after a foul, the other player will receive a free ball. 
This means any colour can be nominated and played as the ball "on". 
The number of points for potting the free ball is not the worth of the 
nominated ball but of the original ball "on". For example, is the ball 
"on" is a red, and the free ball is a pink, the player will receive one 
point for potting the pink. after potting the free ball as a red, a player 
can nominate and pot a colour as usual. 


The end of a frame 


A frame normally ends in one of four ways: 


1.a concession, when one player gives up due to being too far 
behind to have a realistic chance of winning the frame. 

2. when the pink is potted and the difference between the players' 
scores is more than 7 points. The frame is over and, while the 
striker may pot the black (for a clearance break, for example), 
no further shots are allowed. 

3. the black is potted AND the 7 points scored puts one player 
ahead 

4.a foul on the black AND the 7-point penalty puts one player 
ahead. (It is sometimes wrongly assumed that play continues 
after a foul on the black if there is then less than seven points in 
the scores. This is not the case: the player who has made such a 
foul has lost the frame.) 


If, however, the black is fouled and the 7-point penalty brings the 
scores level, the black is respotted. Play continues from in-hand, with 
the players tossing a coin for the choice of playing first or making the 
opponent play first. Potting or fouling a respotted black ends the 
frame. 

Occasionally, but very rarely, a player will forfeit a frame due to a 
failure to hit a ball "on" three times in a row (provided the player was 
not snookered, in which case the player has as many opportunities as 
is required); and should a player refuse to take his turn at any stage, 
the referee would have the right to declare the frame over. This would 
be a most unlikely occurrence. 


Highest break 


The highest break that can be made under normal circumstances is 
147. To achieve that, the player must pot all 15 reds, with the black 
after every red, followed by potting the six remaining colours. This 
"maximum break" of 147 rarely occurs in match play. 

If an opponent fouls before any balls are potted, and leaves the 
player a free ball, the player can then nominate a colour and play it as 
a red ball. Then, black can be nominated as the next colour. This 
means it is actually possible to score the value of 16 "reds" and blacks, 
which equals 155 points. This has never been done. The highest break 
in tournament play is 149, the highest break in professional matchplay 
is 148. 


Tournaments 


The most important event in professional snooker is the World 
Championship, held annually since 1927 (except between 1958 and 
1963). The tournament has been held at the Crucible Theatre in 
Sheffield (England) since 1977, and was sponsored by Embassy from 
1976 to 2005. Due to the fact that tobacco companies are no longer 
allowed to sponsor sporting events in the United Kingdom after 2005, 
the World Snooker Championship had to find a new sponsor. It was 
announced in January 2006 that the 2006-2010 world championships 
would be sponsored by online casino 888.com. 

Discussion has occurred about the whereabouts of future World 
Championships, focussing on the possibility of moving the tournament 
to another city (either in the UK or overseas), or to a bigger venue to 
accommdate the high spectator demand. This was concluded in 2005 
with confirmation that the event will stay in Sheffield for at least a 
further five years. However, there are plans still to replace The 
Crucible in Sheffield, by building a new, high capacity, billiards arena. 

The group of tournaments that come next in importance are the 
ranking tournaments. Players in these tournaments score world 
ranking points. A high ranking ensures qualification for next year's 
tournaments, invitations to invitational tournaments and an 
advantageous draw in tournaments. 

Third in line are the invitational tournaments, to which most of the 
highest ranked players are invited. The most important tournament in 
this category is The Masters, which to most players is the 2nd or 3rd 
most sought-after prize. 

There are also other championships that have less importance, 
which don't give any world ranking points and aren't televised. These 


can change on a year-to-year basis depending on calendars and 
sponsors but the World Snooker website has full details. 


References 
1.* Billiards - The Official Rules & Records Book, US ISBN 
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Tennis 


Tennis is a sport played between either two players ("Singles") or 
two teams of two players ("doubles"). Players use a stringed racquet to 
strike a ball, a hollow rubber ball covered in felt, over a net into the 
opponent's court. In some places tennis is still called lawn tennis to 
distinguish it from real tennis (also known as royal tennis or court 
tennis), an older form of the game that is played indoors on a very 
different kind of a court. Originating in England in the late 19th 
Century, the game spread first throughout the English-speaking world, 
particularly among the upper classes. Tennis is now an Olympic sport 
and is played at all levels of society, by all ages, and in many 
countries around the world. Except for the adoption of the tie-breaker 
in the 1970s, its rules have remained remarkably unchanged since the 
1890s. Along with its millions of players, millions of people follow 
tennis as a spectator sport, especially the four Grand Slam 
tournaments. 


Manner of play 


The court 


Tennis is played on a rectangular, flat surface, usually of grass, 
clay, or concrete. The court is 78 feet (23.77 m) long, and its width is 
27 feet (8.23 m) for singles matches and 36 feet (10.97 m) for doubles 
matches. Additional clear space around the court is required in order 
for players to reach overrun balls. A net is stretched across the full 
width of the court, parallel with the baselines, dividing it into two 
equal ends. The net is 3 feet 6 inches (1.07 m) high at the posts, and 3 
feet (914 mm) high in the center. 


Types of Courts 


There are three main types of courts. Depending on the materials 
used for the court surfaces, each surface provides a difference in the 
speed and bounce of the ball, which in turn can affect the level of play 
of the individual players. The three most common types of courts that 
are used for play are: 

Clay court 
Grass court 
Hardcourt 

Some players are clearly more successful on certain surfaces than 
on others and become known as, for instance, a "grass-court" or "Clay- 
court specialist". 

Hardcourt encompasses many different surfaces ranging from old- 
fashioned concrete courts, to coated asphalt, to wooden gymnasium 
surfaces, to artificial grass similar to AstroTurf. 

Clay courts are considered "slow", meaning that balls first lose 
speed as they hit the court and then bounce relatively high, making it 
more difficult for a player to hit an unreturnable shot, called a winner. 
On clay courts, line calls are easily reviewable because the ball leaves 
a visible mark. 

Hardcourts and grass are "fast" surfaces, where fast, low bounces 
keep rallies short and where hard-serving and hard-hitting players 
have an advantage. Grass courts add an additional variable, with 
bounces depending on how healthy the grass is and how recently it 
has been mowed. 

For the Grand Slam tournaments, different kinds of courts are 
used: The U.S. Open and Australian Open use hardcourts, the French 
Open is played on clay, and Wimbledon is played on grass. 


Play of a single point 


The players (or teams) start on opposite sides of the net. One 
player is designated the server, and the opposing player, or in doubles 
one of the opposing players, is the receiver. Service alternates between 
the two halves of the court. 

For each point, the server starts behind his baseline, between the 
center mark and the sideline. The receiver may start anywhere on his 
side of the net, usually behind the service box. When the receiver is 
ready, the server will serve. 

In a legal service, the ball travels over the net (without touching it) 
and into the diagonally opposite service court. If the ball hits the net 
but lands in the service court, this is a let service, which is void and the 
server gets two more serves. If the first service is otherwise faulty in 


any way, wide, long or not over the net, the serving player has a 
second attempt at service. If the second service is also faulty, this is a 
double fault and the receiver wins the point. However if the serve is in 
then it is considered a legal service. 

A legal service starts a rally, in which the players alternate hitting 
the ball across the net. A legal return consists of the player or team 
hitting the ball exactly once before it has bounced twice or hit any 
fixtures. It then travels back over the net and bounces in the court on 
the opposite side. The first player or team to fail to make a legal 
return loses the point. 


Scoring 


A tennis match usually comprises one to five sets. A set consists of 
a number of games, and games, in turn, consist of points. 

Matches consist of an odd number of multiple sets, the match 
winner being the player who wins more than half of the sets. The 
match ends as soon as this winning condition is met. Some matches 
may consist of five sets (the winner being the first to win three sets), 
while most matches are three sets (the winner being the first to win 
two sets). 

A set consists of a sequence of games played with service 
alternating between games, ending when the count of games won 
meets certain criteria. Typically, a player wins a set when he wins at 
least six games and at least two games more than his opponent. It has 
become common, however, to play a "twelve-point tiebreak" or 
"tiebreaker" when each player has won six games. A tiebreaker, played 
under a separate set of rules, allows one player to win one more game 
and thus the set, to give a final set score of 7-6. 

A game consists of a sequence of points played with the same 
player serving, and is won by the first player to have won at least four 
points and at least two points more than his opponent. The running 
score of each game is described in a manner particular to tennis: 
scores of zero to three points are described as "love" or "zero", "fifteen", 
"thirty", and "forty" respectively. When at least three points have been 
scored by each side and the players have the same number of points, 
the score is "deuce". When at least three points have been scored by 
each side and a player has one more point than his opponent, the 
score of the game is "advantage" for the winning player. During 
informal games, "advantage" can also be called "ad in" or "ad out", 
depending on whether the serving player or receiving player, 
respectively, is ahead. 

A game point occurs in tennis whenever the player who is in the 
lead in the game (the smallest unit of play) needs only one more point 


to win the game. The terminology is extended to sets (set point), 
matches (match point), and even championships (championship 
point). For example, if the player who is serving has a score of 40- 
love, he has a triple game point (triple set point, etc.). 

A break point occurs if the receiver, not the server, has a game 
point. It is of importance in professional tennis, since service breaks 
happen less frequently with professional players. It may happen that 
the player who is in the lead in the game has more than one chance to 
score the winning point, even if his opponent should take the next 
point(s). For example, if the player who is serving has a score of 
15-40, the receiver has a double break point. Should the player in the 
lead take any one of the next two points, he wins the game. 

For two years before the Open Era, in 1955 and 1956, the United 
States Pro Championship in Cleveland, Ohio was played by the Van 
Alen Streamlined Scoring System (VASSS) rules, created by James Van 
Alen, who later invented the tie-breaker. The scoring was the same as 
that in table tennis, with sets played to 21 points and players 
alternating 5 services, with no second service. The rules were partially 
created in order to limit the effectiveness of the powerful service of 
the reigning professional champion, Pancho Gonzales. Even with the 
new rules, however, Gonzales beat Pancho Segura in the finals of both 
tournaments. Even though the 1955 match went to 5 sets, with 
Gonzales barely holding on to win the last one 21-19, apparently it 
took only 47 minutes to play.{1] The fans attending the matches 
preferred the traditional rules, however, and in 1957 the tournament 
reverted to the old method of scoring. 


Officials 


In serious play there is an officiating chair umpire (usually referred 
to as the umpire), who sits in a raised chair to one side of the court. 
The umpire has absolute authority to determine matters of fact. The 
chair umpire may be assisted by line umpires, who determine whether 
the ball has landed within the required part of the court and who also 
call foot faults. There may also be a net umpire who determines 
whether the ball has touched the net during service. In some open- 
tournament matches, players are allowed to challenge a limited 
number of close calls by means of instant replay in order to have the 
call overturned. In clay-court matches, a call may be questioned by 
reference to the mark left by the ball's impact on the court surface. 

Ball boys or girls (who are usually children) may be employed to 
retrieve balls, pass them to the players, and hand players their towels. 
They have no adjudicative role. The referee, who is usually located off 
the court, is the final authority on the rules. 


In some leagues players will make their own calls based upon the 
honor code. This is the case for many high school and college level 
matches. 


Miscellaneous 


A tennis match is intended to be continuous. Stamina is a relevant 
factor, so arbitrary delays are not permitted. In most cases, service is 
required to occur no more than 20 seconds after the end of the 
previous point. This is increased to 90 seconds when the players 
change ends (every two games), and a 120 second break is permitted 
between sets. Other than this, breaks are permitted only when forced 
by events beyond the players' control, such as rain, damaged footwear, 
or the need to chase an errant ball. 

Balls wear out quickly in serious play, and therefore are changed 
after every nine games. The first such change occurs after only seven 
games, because the first set of balls is also used for the pre-match 
warm-up. Continuity of the balls' condition is considered part of the 
game, so if a re-warm-up is required after an extended break in play 
(usually due to rain) then the re-warm-up is done using a separate set 
of balls, and use of the match balls is resumed only when play 
resumes. 

Wheelchair tennis can be played by able-bodied players as well as 
people who require a wheelchair for mobility. The use of legs or feet 
is then prohibited, and the player is required to remain seated in the 
wheelchair. There is an exception for those who are only able to 
propel themselves using a foot. In wheelchair tennis, in which the 
players move in wheelchairs instead of using legs, an extra bounce is 
permitted. This rule makes it possible to have mixed wheelchair and 
legs matches. It is possible for a doubles team to consist of a 
wheelchair user and a legs user, or for a wheelchair user to play 
against a legs user. In such cases, the extra bounce is permitted for the 
wheelchair users only. 

Another, informal, tennis format is called "Canadian doubles" (also 
referred to as "American Doubles" in Australia, and "Australian 
Doubles" in Canada). This involves three players, with one person 
playing against a doubles team. For the single player, singles-court 
rules apply (such that the ball must be within the singles-court lines) 
but on the side of the doubles team, doubles-court rules apply (the 
alleys are considered in). The scoring is the same as a regular game. 
This format is not sanctioned by any official body and is only played 
when a fourth player is not available for normal doubles. 

Lastly, there is a tennis formation called "Australian doubles" in 
which both players on the same team line up on the same side of the 


court, with one player at the net and one in the backcourt. The one in 
back will generally move to the vacant side of the court after the point 
begins, which forces the opposing player to hit the ball down the line. 
This formation also allows the player at the net to poach more easily. 


Other Rules of Play Used in American College 
Tennis 


As of 1999, in Division I tennis at the college level, a let service is 
considered playable. This rule change was made to prevent receivers 
from falsely claiming a valid service to be a let, which is a call that 
cannot be overruled. Thus, a service that hits the net before landing in 
the service box is a playable shot, and must be returned by the 
receiver. Otherwise, the receiver loses the point. 


Other Rules of Play Used in American High School 
Tennis 


During high school tennis team matches players may have to 
follow a few different rules: 

Pro set: Instead of playing best out of three sets, players may play 
one pro set. A pro set is first to 8 games instead of 6. All other rules 
apply. 

Super tie-break: This is played sometimes after players split sets 
(Each wins one set). It decides who wins instead of a third set. This is 
played like a regular tie-break but you go to ten instead of seven. 

No-ad: You play through the match without any ads. When the 
game is at deuce the receiving player has the option to choose what 
side of court (either the deuce side or the ad side) they want to 
receive the serve for the final game-deciding point. The first player or 
team to four points wins the game. 


Shots 


A competent tennis player has eight basic shots in his or her 
repertoire: the serve, forehand, backhand, volley, half-volley, 
overhead smash, drop shot, and lob. 


Serve 


A serve (or, more formally, a "service") in tennis is a shot to start a 


point. The serve is initiated by tossing the ball into the air and hitting 
it (usually near the apex of its trajectory) into the diagonally opposite 
service box without touching the net. The serve may be hit under- or 
overhand. 

Experienced players strive to master the conventional overhand 
serve to maximize its power and placement. The server may employ 
different types of serve: 


- Flat Serve 


* Topspin Serve (Sometimes called a "Kick/Kicker" serve. Often 
times confused with the "American Twist" serve, since both types 
of serves are called "Kick/Kicker" serves.) 


- American Twist/Twist Serve (Also, sometimes called a "Kick/ 
Kicker" serve, which can confuse people, since "Topspin" serves 
are also called the same thing. Furthermore, this serve is often 
times confused with the "Topspin-Slice" serve as well.) 


Slice/Slider/Sidespin Serve 


Topspin-Slice Serve (Often times confused to be the same as 
the American Twist/Twist, though it's not. The serves are very 
different from one another.) 


Reverse Slice/Reverse Slider/Reverse Sidespin Serve 


* Reverse Twist/Reverse American Twist Serve 


Reverse Topspin-Slice Serve 


A reverse type of spin serve is hit in a manner that spins the ball 
opposite the natural spin of the server, the spin direction depending 
upon right- or left-handedness. 

Some servers are content to use the serve simply to initiate the 
point; advanced players often try to hit a winning shot with their 
serve. A winning serve that is not touched by the opponent is called 
an ace; if the receiver manages to touch it but fails to successfully 
return it, it is called a service winner. 


Forehand 


For a right-handed player, the forehand is a stroke that begins on 
the right side of his body, continues across his body as contact is made 
with the ball, and ends on the left side of his body. There are various 


grips for executing the forehand and their popularity has fluctuated 
over the years. The most important ones are the continental, the 
eastern, "semi-western" and the western. For a number of years the 
small, apparently frail 1920s player Bill Johnston was considered by 
many to have had the best forehand of all time, a stroke that he hit 
shoulder-high using a western grip. Few top players used the western 
grip after the 1920s, but in the latter part of the 20th century, as shot- 
making techniques and equipment changed radically, the western 
forehand made a strong comeback and is now used by many modern 
players. No matter which grip is used, most forehands are generally 
executed with one hand holding the racquet, but there have been fine 
players with two-handed forehands. In the 1940s and 50s the 
Ecuadorian/American player Pancho Segura used a _ two-handed 
forehand to devastating effect against larger, more powerful players, 
and many females and young players use the two-handed grips today. 


Backhand 


For right-handed players, the backhand is a stroke that begins on 
the left side of their body, continues across their body as contact is 
made with the ball, and ends on the right side of their body. It can be 
executed with either one hand or with both and is generally 
considered more difficult to master than the forehand. For most of the 
20th Century it was performed with one hand, using either an eastern 
or a continental grip. The first notable players to use two hands were 
the 1930s Australians Vivian McGrath and John Bromwich, but they 
were lonely exceptions. The two-handed grip gained popularity in the 
1970s as Bjorn Borg, Chris Evert, Jimmy Connors, and later Mats 
Wilander used it to great effect, and it is now used by a large number 
of the world's best players, including Andre Agassi. Andy Roddick, 
uses the "extreme western" grip to create massive amounts of top spin. 
It is difficult to do this and also causes injuries when done incorrectly. 
Two hands give the player more power, while one hand can generate 
a slice shot, applying backspin on the ball to produce a low trajectory 
bounce. The player long considered to have had the best backhand of 
all time, Don Budge, had a very powerful one-handed stroke in the 
1930s and '40s that imparted topspin onto the ball. Ken Rosewall, 
another player noted for his one-handed backhand, used a deadly 
accurate slice backhand with underspin through the 1950s and '60s. A 
small number of players, notably Monica Seles, use two hands on both 
the backhand and forehand sides. 


Other shots 


A volley is made in the air before the ball bounces, generally near 
the net, and is usually made with a stiff-wristed punching motion to 
hit the ball into an open area of the opponent's court. The half volley 
is made by hitting the ball on the rise just after it has bounced, once 
again generally in the vicinity of the net. From a poor defensive 
position on the baseline, the lob can be used as either an offensive or 
defensive weapon, hitting the ball high and deep into the opponent's 
court to either enable the lobber to get into better defensive position 
or to win the point outright by hitting it over the opponent's head. If 
the lob is not hit deeply enough into the other court, however, the 
opponent may then hit an overhead smash, a hard, serve-like shot, to 
try to end the point. Finally, if an opponent is deep in his court, a 
player may suddenly employ an unexpected drop shot, softly tapping 
the ball just over the net so that the opponent is unable to run in fast 
enough to retrieve it. 


Tournaments 


Tournaments are often organized by gender and number of 
players. Common tournament configurations include men's singles, 
women's singles, doubles (where two players of the same sex play on 
each side), and mixed doubles (with a member of each sex per side). 
Tournaments may be arranged for specific age groups, with upper age 
limits for youth and lower age limits for senior players. There are also 
tournaments for handicapped players. In the four grand slams, the 
draw (the maximum number of players allowed in a particular 
category of the tournament) is 128 people. 

Players may also be matched by their skill level. According to how 
well a person does in sanctioned play, he or she is given a rating 
(examples from the U.S. system called the National Tennis Rating 
Program (NTRP): 2.5, 3.0, 3.5, 4.0, 4.5, etc.) which is adjusted 
periodically to maintain competitive matches. 


History 


Tennis has a long history (deriving from the ‘jeu de paume’), but its 
establishment as the modern sport can be dated to two separate roots. 
In 1856, Alex Ryden, a solicitor, and his friend Batista Pereira, a 
Spanish merchant, who both lived in Birmingham, England played a 
game they named "pelota", after a Spanish ball game. The game was 
played on a lawn in Edgbaston. In 1872 both men moved to 
Leamington Spa, and with two doctors from the Warneford Hospital, 


played pelota on the lawn behind the Manor House Hotel (now 
residential apartments). Pereira joined with Dr. Frederick Haynes and 
Dr. A. Wellesley Tomkins to found the first lawn tennis club in the 
world, and played the game on nearby lawns. In 1874 they formed the 
Leamington Tennis Club, setting out the original rules of the game. 
The Courier of 23 July 1884 recorded one of the first tennis 
tournaments, held in the grounds of Shrubland Hall (demolished 
1948). 

In December 1873, Major Walter Clopton Wingfield devised a 
similar game for the amusement of his guests at a garden party on his 
estate at Nantclwyd, Wales. He based the game on the older sport of 
indoor tennis or real tennis ("royal tennis"), which had been invented 
in 12th century France and was played by French aristocrats down to 
the time of the French Revolution. 

According to most tennis historians, modern tennis terminology 
also derives from this period, as Wingfield borrowed both the name 
and much of the French vocabulary of royal tennis and applied them 
to his new game: 


* Tennis comes from the French tenez, the imperative form of the 
verb tenir, to hold: This was a cry used by the player serving in 
royal tennis, meaning "I am about to serve!" (rather like the cry 
"Fore!" in golf). 

* Racquet comes from raquette, which derives from the Arabic 
rakhat, meaning the palm of the hand. 

+ Deuce comes from a deux le jeu, meaning "to both is the game" 
(that is, the two players have equal scores). 

* Love may come from l'oeuf, the egg, a reference to the egg- 
shaped zero symbol; however, since "un oeuf' is more 
commonly used, the etymology remains in question. 

* The convention of numbering scores "15", "30" and "40" comes 
from quinze, trente and quarante, which to French ears makes a 
euphonious sequence. 


Seeing the commercial potential of the game, Wingfield patented it 
in 1874, but never succeeded in enforcing his patent. Tennis spread 
rapidly among the leisured classes in Britain and the United States. It 
was first played in the U.S. at the home of Mary Ewing Outerbridge on 
Staten Island, New York in 1874. 

In 1881 the desire to play tennis competitively led to the 
establishment of tennis clubs. The first championships at Wimbledon, 
in London were played in 1877. In 1881 the United States National 
Lawn Tennis Association (now the United States Tennis Association) 
was formed to standardize the rules and organize competitions. The 
comprehensive I.L.T.F. rules promulgated in 1924 have remained 


remarkably stable in the ensuing eighty years, the one major change 
being the addition of the tie-breaker system designed by James Van 
Alen. U.S. National Men's Singles Championship, now the U.S. Open, 
was first held in 1881 at Newport, Rhode Island. The U.S. National 
Women's Singles Championships were first held in 1887. The Davis 
Cup, an annual competition between national teams, dates to 1900. 

Tennis was for many years predominantly a sport of the English- 
speaking world, dominated by the United States, Britain and Australia. 
It was also popular in France, where the French Open dates to 1891. 
Thus Wimbledon, the U.S. Open, the French Open and the Australian 
Open (dating to 1905) became and have remained the most 
prestigious events in tennis. Together these four events are called the 
Grand Slam (a term borrowed from bridge). Winning the Grand Slam, 
by capturing these four titles in one calendar year, is the highest 
ambition of most tennis players. 

In 1926 promoter C.C. ("Cash and Carry") Pyle established the first 
professional tennis tour with a group of American and French tennis 
players playing exhibition matches to paying audiences. The most 
notable of these early professionals were the American Vinnie 
Richards and the Frenchwoman Suzanne Lenglen. For 42 years 
professional and amateur tennis remained strictly separate. Once a 
player turned pro he or she could not compete in the major (amateur) 
tournaments. In 1968, commercial pressures led to the abandonment 
of this distinction, inaugurating the Open era, in which all players 
could compete in all tournaments, and top players were able to make 
their living from tennis. 

With the beginning of the Open era, the establishment of an 
international professional tennis circuit, and revenues from the sale of 
television rights, tennis has spread all over the world and has lost its 
upper-class English-speaking image. Since the 1970s great champions 
have emerged from Germany (Boris Becker, Steffi Graf), the former 
Czechoslovakia (Ivan Lendl, Martina Navratilova, and Hana 
Mandlikova), Sweden (Bjorn Borg, Stefan Edberg and Mats Wilander), 
Brazil (Gustavo Kuerten), Russia (Yevgeny Kafelnikov and Marat 
Safin), Belgium (Kim Clijsters and Justine Henin-Hardenne), Spain 
(Juan Carlos Ferrero, Arantxa Sanchez Vicario, Carlos Moya, and 
Rafael Nadal), Switzerland (Martina Hingis and Roger Federer) and 
from many other countries. 

In 1954 James Van Alen founded the International Tennis Hall of 
Fame, a non-profit museum in Newport, Rhode Island. The building 
contains a large collection of tennis memorabilia as well as a hall of 
fame honoring prominent members and tennis players from all over 
the world. Each year, a grass-court tournament is hosted on the 
grounds that are home to the Tennis Hall of Fame, as well as an 


induction ceremony honoring new Hall of Fame members. 


Great Players 


Numerous great players played in the days before tennis's Open 
era, many of whom are unknown by modern sports fans. Among them, 
chronologically, are: 

"Big Bill" Tilden - winner of 21 amateur Grand Slam titles, 7 
consecutive Davis Cups, 4 professional Grand Slam titles, the 
professional doubles title at age 52; was for 7 years the World No. 
1 player 
Jean Borotra, Henri Cochet, René Lacoste - the three best of the 
"Four Musketeers", won 46 amateur Grand Slam titles amongst 
them, 6 consecutive Davis Cups, 1 professional Grand Slam title; 
one was for 5 years the World No. 1 player 
Ellsworth Vines - winner of 6 amateur Grand Slam titles, 4 
professional Grand Slam titles; was world #1 professional player, 
1933-1937; had a tremendous flat, hard service; was for 3 years 
the World No. 1 player 
Fred Perry - won 13 amateur Grand Slam titles including 3 
consecutive Wimbledons; was the first to win 4 consecutive Grand 
Slam titles; won 2 professional Grand Slam titles; was for 4 
consecutive years the World No. 1 player 
Don Budge - winner of 14 amateur Grand Slam titles; was the first 
to win 4 Grand Slam titles in a single year, 4 professional Grand 
Slam titles; is widely viewed as having had the best backhand of 
all time before Rosewall; was for 6 consecutive years the World 
No. 1 player 
Bobby Riggs - winner of 6 amateur Grand Slam titles, 4 
professional Grand Slam titles and 7 times a finalist; was world 
#1 professional player 1946-1947 and for those 2 years the World 
No. 1 player 
Jack Kramer - won 10 amateur Grand Slam titles and 2 
professional Grand Slam titles; was the first great player to play 
serve-volley on all serves; beat Gonzales badly in the 1949-1950 
tour; was for 5 years the World No. 1 player 
Pancho Segura - winner of 3 professional Grand Slam titles, 
including 2 victories over Gonzales, and 7 times a finalist; was for 
1 year the World No. 1 player; Kramer called Segura's two-handed 
forehand "the single best shot ever produced in tennis." 

Frank Sedgman - won 22 amateur Grand Slam titles, 3 
professional Grand Slam titles and 4 times a finalist; winner of 3 
consecutive Davis Cups 


Pancho Gonzales - winner of 4 amateur Grand Slam titles, 12 
professional Grand Slam titles and 6 times a finalist; world #1 
amateur in 1949; was still world #6 player in 1969 and #9 
American in 1972 at 44; was for 8 consecutive years the World 
No. 1 player, an unequalled 9 times overall 

Ken Rosewall - won 18 Grand Slam titles, first 11 as an amateur, 
then 7 in the Open era, plus another 18 professional Grand Slam 
titles and was 5 times a finalist; winner of 3 consecutive Davis 
Cups; was for 2 years the World No. 1 player 

Lew Hoad - won 11 amateur Grand Slam titles and 7 times a 
finalist in the professional Grand Slam; Gonzales said of him: "I 
think his game was the best game ever. Better than mine." 

Other fine players of the pre-Open era include Maurice 
McLoughlin, "Little Bill" Johnston, Vinnie Richards, Jack Crawford, 
Gottfried von Cramm, Ted Schroeder, Vic Seixas, and Tony Trabert. 

Among women the top two pre-Open era players are considered to 
be Suzanne Lenglen and Helen Wills Moody. Maureen Connolly was 
the first female player to win a Grand Slam in 1953. Doris Hart was 
the first player to win all 12 possible singles, doubles and mixed 
doubles Grand Slam titles 

Among the greatest male players of the Open era, with the number 
of career Grand Slam singles titles in parenthesis, are: Pete Sampras 
(14), Rod Laver (11), Bjorn Borg (11), Jimmy Connors (8), Ivan Lendl 
(8), Andre Agassi (8), John Newcombe (7), Roger Federer (7), John 
McEnroe (7), Mats Wilander (7), Boris Becker (6), Stefan Edberg (6), 
Jim Courier (4), Guillermo Vilas (4), Arthur Ashe (3), Gustavo 
Kuerten(3), Stan Smith (2), Lleyton Hewitt (2), Yevgeny Kafelnikov 
(2), Patrick Rafter (2), Marat Safin (2), and Rafael Nadal (2). 

The greatest women players, again with the number of career 
Grand Slam singles titles in parenthsis for each, are: Margaret Smith 
Court (24), Steffi Graf (22), Chris Evert (18), Martina Navratilova 
(18), Billie Jean King (12), Monica Seles (9), Serena Williams (7), 
Maria Bueno (7), Evonne Goolagong (7), Martina Hingis (5), Venus 
Williams (5), Justine Henin-Hardenne (5), Hana Mandlikova (4), 
Arantxa Sanchez Vicario (4),Lindsay Davenport (3), Jennifer Capriati 
(3), and Mary Pierce (2) 


The Greatest Player of All Time 


Until the mid-1950s, Bill Tilden was generally considered the 
greatest player ever, his only rivals being Vines, Budge, and Kramer. 
For much of the 1950s and 1960s, many thought Gonzales had 
claimed that title. Since then, first Laver, then more recently Borg, 


McEnroe, and Sampras, were widely regarded by many of their 
contemporaries as the greatest ever. Roger Federer is now considered 
by many observers to have the most "complete" game in modern 
tennis, with the potential to challenge the achievements of these past 
greats. Even among experts, however, no consensus exists as to who 
has been the greatest of all. Kramer, for instance, still believes that 
Budge was the best ever on a consistent basis, while Vines was the 
best at the top of his game. Segura opts for Gonzales, and Gonzales 
himself considered Hoad, at the height of his game, to be the best. 

It frequently appears to be the case when trying to decide who is 
the best of all time that comptemporaries over-value the worth of 
great players of their own time. Each time that a great new player 
such as Tilden, Vines, Budge, Kramer, or Gonzales came on the scene 
and dominated it for several years, many observers at that time would 
then declare him to be the best of all time. A clear example of this 
occurred in early 1986 when Inside Tennis, a magazine edited in 
Northern California, devoted parts of four issues to a lengthy article 
called "Tournament of the Century", an imaginary tournament to 
determine the greatest of all time. They asked 37 tennis notables such 
as Kramer, Budge, Perry, and Riggs and observers such as Bud Collins 
to list the 10 greatest players in order.[2] This was probably as 
prestigious and knowledgeable a group of tennis experts as has ever 
been assembled. Nevertheless, there appears to be a clear predilection 
for choosing their near-contemporaries as the best player ever. 

Twenty-five players in all were named by the 37 experts in their 
lists of the 10 best. The magazine then ranked them in descending 
order by total number of points assigned. The top eight players in 
overall points, with their number of first-place votes, were: Rod Laver 
(9), John McEnroe (3), Don Budge (4), Jack Kramer (5), Bjorn Borg 
(6), Pancho Gonzales (1), Bill Tilden (6), and Lew Hoad (1). McEnroe 
was still an active player and Laver, Borg, and Gonzales had only 
recently retired. In the imaginary tournament Laver beat McEnroe in 
the finals in 5 sets. 

Among the women, Lenglen and Wills Moody vie for the 
distinction of greatest of all time, along with several modern players: 
Court, Navratilova, Evert, Graf, and Seles. 


The Great Doubles Players 


Doubles is no longer as important to spectator tennis as it was in 
the first half of the 20th Century, when its attraction, particularly in 
Davis Cup rounds, was nearly equal to that of singles. George Lott, 
who himself won 5 U.S. doubles titles as well as 2 at Wimbledon, 


wrote an article in the May, 1973, issue of Tennis Magazine in which 
he ranked the great doubles teams and the great players. The teams, in 
descending order, were: 
John Newcombe and Tony Roche 

R. Norris Williams and Vinnie Richards 

Bill Talbert and Gardnar Mulloy 

Frank Sedgman and Ken McGregor 

Adrian Quist and John Bromwich 

Roy Emerson and Rod Laver 

Bill Tilden and Vinnie Richards 

Jacques Brugnon and Henri Cochet 

Wilmer Allison and John Van Ryn 

Lew Hoad and Ken Rosewall 

Other great teams would include George Lott and Les Stoefen, Bob 
Lutz and Stan Smith, John McEnroe and Peter Fleming, and The 
Woodies (Todd Woodbridge and Mark Woodforde). 

Lott also wrote: "It is frequently said that a doubles team is as good 
as its weakest link.... I believe a really great doubles player can 
solidify that weak link." His list of the greatest doubles players is: 

John Bromwich, Jack Kramer, and Don Budge, tied for 1st 
Frank Sedgman, Adrian Quist, and Roy Emerson tied for 4th 
Vinnie Richards 
Jacques Brugnon 
Marty Riessen, Bill Talbert, and Gardnar Mulloy tied for 10th 


Notes 


1. * USTA Midwest 

2.* The 37 were: Vijay Amritraj, Arthur Ashe, Lennart Bergelin, 
Bjorn Borg's coach, Nick Bollettieri, Norm Brooks, Don Budge, 
Nick Carter, Bud Collins, Allison Danzig, Donald Dell, Cliff 
Drysdale, Allan Fox, John Gardiner, Dick Gould, Slew Hester, 
Bill Jacobsen, Alan King, Jack Kramer, Art Larsen, Rod Laver, 
Bob Lutz, Barry MacKay, Marty Mulligan. Yannick Noah, 
Manuel Orantes, Charlie Pasarell, Fred Perry, Whitney Reed, 
Bobby Riggs, Vic Seixas, Stan Smith, Bill Talbert, Eliot Teltscher, 
Ted Tinling, Tony Trabert, Dennis van der Meer, Erik van 
Dillen. 


Sources 


* The Game — My 40 Years in Tennis (1979) — Jack Kramer with 


Frank Deford (ISBN 0-399-12336-9) 
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Parimutuel betting 


Parimutuel betting (from the French language: pari mutuel, mutual 
betting) is a betting system in which all bets of a particular type are 
placed together in a pool; taxes and a house take are removed, and 
payoff odds are calculated by sharing the pool among all placed bets. 

The parimutuel system is used in gambling on horse racing, 
greyhound racing, jai alai, and all sporting events of relatively short 
duration in which participants finish in a ranked order. A modified 
parimutuel system is also used in some lottery games such as Lotto 
South. 

Parimutuel gambling is frequently state-regulated, and offered in 
many places where gambling is otherwise illegal. Parimutuel gambling 
is often also offered at "off track" facilities, where players may bet on 
the events without actually being present to observe them in person. 

Parimutuel betting differs from fixed odds betting in that the final 
payout is not determined until the pool is closed - in fixed odds 
betting, the payout is agreed at the time the bet is sold. 


Example of parimutuel betting 


Consider a hypothetical event in a country using a decimal 
currency such as dollars which has 8 possible outcomes. Each outcome 
has a certain amount of money wagered: 

Outcome 1 — $30.00 
Outcome 2 — $70.00 
Outcome 3 — $12.00 
Outcome 4 — $55.00 
Outcome 5 — $110.00 
Outcome 6 — $47.00 
Outcome 7 — $150.00 
Outcome 8 — $40.00 

Thus the total pool of money on the event is $514.00. Following 
the start of the event, no more investments are accepted. The event is 
decided and the winning outcome is determined to be Outcome 4 with 
$55.00 invested. The payout is now calculated. First the commission or 
take for the wagering company is deducted from the pool, for example 
with a commission rate of 14.25% the calculation is: $514 - 0.1425 * 


$514 = $440.76. The remaining amount in the pool is now 
distributed to those who invested in Outcome 4: $440.76 / $55 = 
$8.00 per $1.00 invested. Thus, in decimal odds, outcome 4 is said to 
pay out $8.00. 

Often at certain times prior to the event, betting agencies will 
provide approximates for what should be paid out for a given outcome 
should no more bets be accepted at the current time. Using the 
example above, an approximates table using the same commission rate 
in decimal odds would be: 

Outcome 1 - $14.69 
Outcome 2 — $6.30 
Outcome 3 — $36.73 
Outcome 4 — $8.00 
Outcome 5 — $4.00 
Outcome 6 — $9.38 
Outcome 7 — $2.94 
Outcome 8 — $11.02 

In real-life examples such as horse racing, the pool size often 
extends into millions of dollars with many different types of outcomes 
(winning horses) and complex commission calculations. 

Sometimes the amounts paid out are rounded down to a 
denomination interval — in the United States and Australia, 10 cent 
intervals are used. The rounding loss is sometimes known as breakage 
and is retained by the betting agency as part of the commission. 


History of parimutuel betting 


The parimutuel system was invented by Parisian perfume maker 
Pierre Oller in 1865 when asked by a bookmaker friend to devise a 
fair system for bettors which guarantees a fixed profit for the 
bookmaker. 

The large amount of calculation involved in this system led to the 
invention of a specialized mechanical calculating machine known as a 
totalisator, "automatic totalisator" or "tote board". The first was 
installed at Ellerslie Racecourse, Auckland, New Zealand in 1913, and 
they came into widespread use at race courses throughout the world 
(the U.S. introduction was 1933 at Arlington Park, near Chicago,IL 
USA). 


Parimutuel bet types 


There may be several different types of bets, in which case each 


type of bet has its own pool. The basic bets involve predicting the 
order of finish for a single participant, as follows: 
In North America 


Win - A first place finisher wins the bet. 

Place - Either a first or a second place finisher wins the bet (at 
most tracks the race must have at least four runners in it for 
place betting to be conducted). 

Show - First, second, or third place finisher wins the bet (at 
most tracks the race must have at least five runners in it for 
show betting to be conducted). 

Across the Board: A combination triple-bet of Win, Place, and 
Show 


In Australia 


Win - Runner must finish first. 

Place - Runner must finish first, second or third place. (In events 
with five to seven runners, no dividends are payable on third 
place ("NTD" or No Third Dividend) and in events with 4 or less 
runners, only Win betting is allowed). 

Each-way - A combination of Win and Place. A $5 bet Each-way 
is a $5.00 bet to Win and a $5.00 bet to Place, for a total bet 
cost of $10. 


In Ireland and the United Kingdom 


Win - Runner must finish first. 

Place - Runner must finish within the first two places (in a 5-7 
runner race), three places (8-15 runners) or four places (16+ 
runners). 

Each-way - Charged and settled as one bet to win and another 
bet to place (if asking for a bet of "five pounds each way" you 
will be expected to pay ten pounds). 


Depending on the facility rules, which might vary from event to 
event, other bets may also be offered which allow the user to pick the 
finish of more than one participant, or more than one event. These are 
called exotics, and generally pay higher dividends. However, the 
facility's take is usually higher for these bets as well. The major exotics 
(in North America and Australia) are: 


Exacta (exactor, perfecta) - Picks the first and second place 
finishers, in order. 
Quinella - Picks the first and second place finishers, in either 


order. 

Trifecta (triactor) - Picks the first, second, and third place 

finishers, in order. 

Superfecta - First four finishers in order. 

* Daily/Extra Double - Picks the first place finishers in two 
different events. 

* Quadrella - First in four consecutive races. 

* Pick 3 and pick 4 - first in three or four consecutive races, not 
necessarily the first three or four races of the day. Some tracks 
offer a "rolling pick 3," on the first three races, the second 
through fourth, third through fifth, and so on. 

* Pick 6 (jackpot) - Picks the winners in six consecutive events. 


Strategy and comparison with 
independent bookmakers 


Unlike many forms of casino gambling, in parimutuel betting the 
gambler bets against other gamblers, not the house. The science of 
determining the outcome of a race is called handicapping. 

It is possible for a skilled player to win money in the long run at 
this type of gambling, but overcoming the deficit produced by taxes, 
the facility's take, and the breakage is difficult to accomplish and few 
people are successful at it. 

Independent off-track bookmakers have a smaller take and thus 
offer better payoffs, but they are illegal in some countries. However, 
with the introduction of Internet gambling has come "rebate shops". 
These off-shore betting shops in fact return some percentage of every 
bet made to the bettor. They are in effect reducing their take from 
15-18% to as little as 1 or 2%, still ensuring a profit as they operate 
with minimal overhead. Rebate shops allow skilled horseplayers to 
make a steady income. 
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Jai alai 


Jai-Alai (pronounced hi-lie in English and hi-ah-lie in Basque) means 
"Merry Festival" in the Basque language. The term is used to denote a 
fronton (or open-walled arena) used to play a variety of Pelota called 
Cesta Punta, and, more broadly, to the game itself. The game is 
characterized by the fast pace of play, in which a 125g ball covered 


with parchment skin can travel faster than 180 mph. The ball is 
placed into play and volleyed by players wearing a wicker basket 
glove approximately 63 to 70 cm long. 

The glove, known as a Cesta-punta (in Spanish) or xistera (Basque), 
was invented by the French Basque Gantchiqui Diturbide (also 
Gantxiki Iturbide) in the 19th century. 


Rules and Play 


The court (or fronton) for Jai Alai consists of 3 walls (front, back, 
and left), and the floor between them in play. If the ball touches the 
floor outside these walls, it is considered out of bounds. Similarly, 
there is also a border going about 3ft inside the front wall that is also 
out of bounds. The ceiling on the court is very high, so the ball has a 
more predictable path. 

The court is divided by 15 lines going horizontally across the 
court, with line 1 closest to the front wall and line 15 the back wall. 
When serving, the server must bounce the ball behind the serving line, 
then with the basket hurl it towards the front wall so it bounces 
between lines 4 and 7 on the rebound. 

The goal in Jai Alai is to score 7 points, thus winning the game. 
Points are scored by the other team dropping, missing, juggling, 
bobbling or sending the ball out of bounds. The game is played in a 
round-robin format, switching teams every point, where the team to 
score a point stays up and the opposing team rotating out into the end 
of the list of opponents. 


Geographic distribution 


In countries such as France, Spain and Mexico the game of jai-alai 
is popular; in some regions, the game is played in almost every town 
and city. 

In the United States, jai-alai enjoyed some popularity as a 
gambling alternative to horse racing and remains popular in Florida, 
where the game is used as a basis for parimutuel gambling. 

By contrast, jai-alai's popularity in the north-eastern and western 
United States waned as other gambling options became available. 
Frontons in the Connecticut towns of Hartford and Milford 
permanently closed, while the fronton in Bridgeport was converted to 
a Greyhound race track. A fronton in Newport, Rhode Island has been 
converted to a general gaming facility. 

Jai-alai enjoyed a brief and popular stint in Las Vegas, Nevada 


with the opening of a fronton at the MGM Grand Casino and Hotel; 
however, by the early 1980s the fronton was losing money and was 
closed by MGM Grand owner Kirk Kerkorian. 

In an effort to prevent the closure of frontons in Florida, the 
Florida State Legislature passed HB 1059, a bill that changed the rules 
regarding the operation and wagering of poker in a Pari-Mutuel 
facility such as a jai-alai fronton and a greyhound and horseracing 
track. The bill became law on August 6, 2003. 

The United Auto Workers Local 8868 is the recognized bargaining 
agent for jai-alai players and fronton employees in Florida. The union 
also represented jai-alai players and fronton employees in Connecticut 
until its three frontons permanently closed, and in Rhode Island where 
at the behest of the gaming facility owners, the Rhode Island State 
Legislature abolished legalized jai-alai in favour of video lottery 
terminals. 
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Superfecta 


The superfecta is a type of wager in parimutuel betting in which the 
bettor, in order to win, must pick the first four finishers of a race in 
the correct sequence. This is even more unlikely than a successful 
wager in the trifecta, which requires correctly picking the first three 
finishers in order, and as such will have a correspondingly higher 
payoff. 
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Totalisator 


A totalisator or totalizator (tote board in common parlance) is the 
name for the computerised system which runs parimutuel betting, 
calculating payoff odds, displaying them, and producing tickets based 
on incoming bets. 

The first totalisator was an entirely mechanical system invented by 
the Australian George Julius of Julius Poole & Gibson Pty Ltd. It was 
installed at Ellerslie Racecourse in New Zealand in 1913. The first 
totalisator installed in the United States was at Arlington Park 
racecourse, Chicago, Illinois, in 1933. Julius, who was later knighted, 
founded Automatic Totalisators Ltd. in 1917 and added electrical 
components. The first entirely electronic totalisator was developed in 
1966. By 1970 nearly every major racing centre used an ATL 
totalisator. 


Totalisators have been superseded by general purpose computers 
running specialised wagering software such as Autotote. 
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Sports betting systems 


Sports betting systems refers to a set of events that when combined 
for a particular game for a particular sport represents a profitable 
betting scenario. Since sports betting involves humans, there is no 
deterministic edge to the house or the gambler. Systems allow the 
gambler to have an edge. 

Sportsbooks use systems in their analysis to set more accurate 
odds. Therefore the novice gambler may believe that using a system 
will always work, it is the general consensus that at some point, the 
oddsmakers will have adjusted for the system to make it no longer 
profitable. Very short-lived systems are called trends. Any single event 
that estimates a selection to have a higher likelihood of winning is 
called an angle as they are meant to be used in conjunction with other 
angles and trends to produce systems. 


Betting on systems 


Systems can be deceiving. Any sample space can be constrained 
enough with meaningless criteria to create the illusion of a profitable 
betting system. For example, a coin can be flipped with heads being 
home teams and tails being road teams. Heads and tails each have a 
50% probability of landing but if the amount of flips is limited to a 
small number, it is conceivable to create the illusion of predicting 
heads will come up 75% of the time. 

That, in conjunction with the fact that sportsbooks adjust their 
odds according to the systems makes it difficult to follow systems 
indefinitely. The sportsbooks are slower to adjust the odds in some 
sports versus other sports depending on the number of games played 
and the amount of money they take in from bettors. 


Determining systems 


Determining systems is a matter of using computer analysis tools 
and extracting all the possible games that meet a bettor's criteria. 
Then the bettor analyzes the results of those games to make a 
determination if one team is favored over the other. 
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Sportsbook 


A sportsbook (sometimes abbreviated as book) or a race and 
sports book is a place where a gambler can wager on various sports 
competitions, including football, basketball, baseball, hockey, soccer, 
horse racing and boxing. The method of betting varies with the sport 
and the type of game. The more prominent the event, the more 
wagering options that are made available. 

Winning bets are paid when the event finishes, or if not finished, 
when played long enough to becomes official; otherwise all bets are 
returned. This policy can cause some confusion since there can be a 
difference between what the sportsbook considers official and what 
the sports league consider official. Customers should carefully read the 
sportsbook rules before placing their bets. 

The betting volume at sportsbooks varies throughout the year. 
Bettors have more interest in certain types of sports and increase the 
money wagered when those sports are in season. Likewise the interest 
in sports varies by country since the level of interest in the various 
sports is not constant the world over. Some major sporting events that 
don't follow a specific schedule, like boxing, can create peaks of 
activity for the sportsbooks. 


Word origin 


A sportsbook is a portmanteau, French for "jacket holder," meaning 
a suitcase with two storage spaces. Sportsbook combines two 
meanings into one word for a sports gambling operation, in this case 
SPORTS and BOOK which is short for bookmaking. 


Odds 


In the mid 1930s, Leo Hirschfield started a company in 
Minneapolis, Minnesota called Athletic Publications, Inc., that 
published and distributed odds to bookies across the country by 
telephone and telegraph. He had a team of handicappers analyzing the 
matchups who also studied newspapers across the country. The 
company was a major provider of odds and prices until it finally 
disbanded, under fear of prosecution from the Federal Wire Act of 
1961. 


Today most sportsbooks get their opening prices from other 
sportsbooks as well as private companies like Las Vegas Sports 
Consultants. They adjust prices based on the bets coming in, news, 
injury, and weather information, and the price movement by other 
sportsbooks. 


Nevada sportsbooks 


Today there are roughly 150 licensed sportsbooks in the United 
States, all located in Nevada casinos. Now that many casinos share the 
same parent company, they offer the exact same wagering choices and 
odds, which is a disadvantage to the astute gambler who in the past 
could do more shopping for better prices. 

In the 1950s the first Nevada sportsbooks, called turf clubs, 
opened. They were independent from the casinos, and had an informal 
agreement with the hotels that they would stay out of the casino 
business as long as the hotels stayed out of the sportsbook business. 
The sportsbooks had to pay a 10% tax so they charged a high vigorish 
to gamblers, but they still brought in a lot of business. 

In 1974 the tax was lowered to 2%, (and in 1983 lowered to 
0.25%), and in 1975 Lefty Rosenthal, who ran the Stardust Casino, 
convinced legislators to allow them in the casinos, and soon nearly all 
of the casinos added them. The turf clubs were no longer able to 
compete and eventually all closed. 

In Nevada casino sportsbooks you will find: 


* Betting Windows 

* Numerous big screen televisions 

* Places to sit and watch 

* Interactive betting stations 

* Odds boards, usually computerized 


UK sportsbooks 


Betting shops are common in the United Kingdom. Companies like 
Ladbrokes and William Hill have offered walk-in betting shops for 
decades. 


Internet sportsbooks 


While internet sportsbooks lack face-to-face transactions, they can 


handle more customers than land based sportsbooks and operate more 
cost effectively. They pass lower costs on to customers in the form of 
reduced vigorish (cheaper prices) or bonus incentives. They can also 
offer similar products, such as casino games, bingo, and poker to their 
existing clients. 

While Internet sportsbooks take bets online, normally they are 
licensed in some jurisdiction. Taxation and regulation vary greatly by 
country. 

Internet sportsbooks range from fraudulent operations with no 
intention of paying their customers to multi-billion dollar publicly 
traded companies. Internet sportsbooks range in focus, as some 
primarily cater to American sports, while others focus on European 
soccer. Some sportsbooks handle large wagers while others have low 
wagering limits. Some offer many exotic proposition wagers, where 
others have limited choices. Payment methods are not universally 
accepted at all sportsbooks. 

Costa Rica is home to a large number of offshore sportsbooks, as it 
caters to many of the needs of the industry with an open regulatory 
environment and a large, capable workforce. A number of sportsbooks 
are also located in Jamaica, Gibraltar, Antigua, Curacao, Australia, 
and many other countries around the world. 

The United States Justice Department claims that wagering at 
offshore sportsbooks is a violation of the 1961 Federal Wire Act. 
Jeffrey Trauman of Harwood, North Dakota, was the first player ever 
to be prosecuted for online sports betting in the United States. The 
former car salesman, who quit his job to become a professional 
gambler, was cited under a North Dakota state law. [1] 
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Over-under 


An over-under or over/under bet is a wager in which a sportsbook 
will predict a number for a statistic in a given game (usually the 
combined score of the two teams), and bettors wager that the actual 
number in the game will be either higher or lower than that number. 
For example, in Super Bowl XXXIX, most Las Vegas casinos set the 
over-under for the score of the game at 46.0. A bettor could wager 
that the combined score of the two teams would be either more than 
or less than that number (as it happened, the combined score was 45, 
so anyone who had bet the under won). 


Statistics 


Though this bet is most commonly made with the combined score 
of the two teams, many other statistics can be used, including: 


« A team's win-loss record for the season 

* In football, a player's or team's total rushing yards or attempts, 
first down conversions, third down conversions, interceptions, 
completions, etc. 

In basketball, a player's or team's total assists, blocks, turnovers, 
steals, field goal percentage, etc. 

In baseball, a player's or team's total number of home runs, RBI, 
etc. 
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Soft lines 


Soft lines is a betting terminology representing betting odds that have 
been poorly researched by sportsbooks. 

Handicappers commonly use this term to emphasize the value of 
their play. Since handicappers can focus on a smaller subset of all the 
possible games, they have the chance to identify soft lines. Soft lines 
usually exist in the games where the least number of people bet 
because there is less incentive by the sportsbooks to put an effort into 
making strong lines. 
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Wagering 
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Bank job 


In gambling, a Bank Job is a term for putting all of your money on a 
particular betting option, for instance "Yankees to beat the Kansas City 
Royals is a Bank Job" 

It is often mocked by statements claiming people have "Multiple 
Banks" on a particular bet, for instance "I have 4 Banks on Chelsea to 
win the English Premier League" 
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Bar bet 


A bar bet is a bet made between two patrons at a bar. Bar bets can 
range from wagers about little-known trivia, such as obscure historical 


facts, 


to feats of skill and strength. Some bar bets are intended to trick 


the other party into losing. 


Famous bar bets 


The annual Midnight Sun baseball game played in Fairbanks, 
Alaska (the only game to be contested after midnight without 
the use of artificial lighting) was established in 1906 as the 
result of a bar bet.1 2 

Two of Tony Hawks' books, Round Ireland With A Fridge (ISBN 
0-091-86777-0) and Playing The Moldovans At Tennis (ISBN 
0-091-87456-4), were written describing Hawks' attempts to 
win two bar bets. 

The film To Have and Have Not is supposedly the result of bar 
bet between Ernest Hemingway and Howard Hawks, with 
Hemingway betting Hawks that Hawks couldn't make a good 
film from Hemingway's worst novel.3 

It is widely believed that the creation of Scientology was the 
result of a bar bet between L. Ron Hubbard and Robert A. 
Heinlein. According to Scientology critic Lindsay[Lindsay] this is 
"definitely not true", no such bet was ever made, it would have 
been "uncharacteristic of Heinlein" to make such a bet, and 
"there's no supporting evidence". 


Further reading 


Daily Lush Magazine. Retrieved on 2005-12-19. — The Daily Lush 
describes a bar bet as being the "last remnant of a great 
American con artist tradition" and gives examples of bar bets. 
Rub Cruit (October 1985). 175 Ways to Win a Free Drink: The 
Complete Book of Bar Bets. Dodd Mead. ISBN 0396085865. 

Henny Youngman (1974). Bar bets, bar jokes, bar tricks. Citadel 
Press. ISBN 0806504048. 

Alan Ericksen (1981). Bar games, bets and challenges. Warner 
Books. ISBN 0446906484. 
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Dutch book 


In gambling a Dutch book or lock is a set of odds and bets which 
guarantees a profit, no matter what the outcome of the gamble. It is 
associated with probabilities implied by the odds not being coherent. 

In economics a Dutch book usually refers to a sequence of trades 
that would leave one party strictly worse off and another strictly 
better off. Typical assumptions in consumer choice theory rule out the 
possibility that anyone can be Dutch-booked. 


Gambling 


In one example, a bookmaker has offered odds and attracted bets 
that make the result irrelevant; in this case the implied probabilities 
will add up to a number greater than 1. 


Horse number | Offered odds: | Bets: sdk ilice 
1 Evens 100 |0.5 

> 3to l against |50 0.25 

3 4tolagainst |40 |0.2 

4 9tolagainst (20 |0.1 

Total 210 = |1.05 


In this case, whichever horse wins, the bookmaker will pay out 
200 (including returning the winning stake) and so make a profit of 
10. 

If for some reason Horse 4 was withdrawn and the bookmaker was 
foolish enough not to adjust the other odds, the implied probabilities 
would add up to 0.95 and a gambler could lock in a profit of 10, by 
betting 100, 50 and 40 on the remaining three horses respectively. 

Other forms of Dutch books can exist when incoherent odds are 
offered on exotic bets such as forecasting the order in which horses 
will finish. With competitive fixed-odds gambling being offered 
electronically, gamblers can sometimes create a Dutch book by 
selecting the best odds from different bookmakers, in effect by 
undertaking an arbitrage operation. The bookmakers should react by 
adjusting the offered odds in the light of demand, so as to remove the 
potential profit. 

In Bayesian probability, Frank P. Ramsey and Bruno de Finetti 


required personal degrees of belief to be coherent so that a Dutch 
book could not be made against them, whichever way bets were 
made. Necessary and sufficient conditions for this are that their 
degrees of belief satisfy the axioms of probability. 


Economics 


In economics the classic example of a situation in which a 
consumer X can be Dutch-booked is if he or she has intransitive 
preferences. Suppose that for this consumer, A is preferred to B, B is 
preferred to C, and C is preferred to A. Then suppose that someone 
else in the population, Y, has one of these goods. Without loss of 
generality, suppose Y has good A. Then Y can first sell A to X for 
B + up; then sell B to X for C + wp; then sell C to X for A + wu, where u 
is some small amount of the numeraire. After this sequence of trades, 
X has given 3: to Y for nothing in return. Y will have exploited an 
arbitrage opportunity by taking advantage of X's intransitive 
preferences. 

Economists usually argue that people with preferences like X's will 
have all their wealth taken from them in the market. If this is the case, 
we won't observe preferences with intransitivities or other features 
that allow people to be Dutch-booked. However, if people are 
somewhat sophisticated about their intransitivities and/or if 
competition by arbitrageurs drives epsilon to zero, non-"standard" 
preferences may still be observable. 
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Fixed Odds Betting Terminals 


Fixed Odds Betting Terminals (FOBTs) are computerised machines 
normally found in betting shops which allow players to bet on the 
outcome of various games and events with Fixed Odds. They were 
introduced to UK shops in 2002, shortly after the abolition of the 
Betting Tax in October 2001. 

The most commonly played game is Roulette. The minimum bet 
per spin is £1 and the maximum is £100. Chips can be as small as 20 
pence. The maximum amount that can be won on any spin is £500. 

Other games include Spoof, Bingo, Virtual Racing and Triple Disc. 

Shops are allowed a maximum of four such terminals, although 
since this number also includes fruit machines, many shops have 
fewer than four. 
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Odds 


In probability theory and statistics the odds in favor of an event or a 
proposition are the quantity p / (1 p), where p is the probability of the 
event or proposition. The logarithm of the odds is the logit of the 
probability. 

Odds have long been the standard way of representing probability 
used by bookmakers, though the method of presenting odds varies by 
location. 

Taking an event with a 1 in 5 probability of occurring (i.e. 0.2 or 
20%), then the odds are 0.2 /(1 0.2) = 0.2/0.8 = 0.25. If you bet 
1 at fair odds and the event occurred, you would receive back 4 plus 
your original 1 stake. This would be presented in fractional odds of 4 
to 1 against (written as 4: 1 or 4/1), in decimal odds as 5.0 to include 
the returned stake, in craps payout as 5 for 1, and in moneyline odds 
as +400 representing the gain from a 100 stake. 

By contrast, for an event with a 4 in 5 probability of occurring (i.e. 
0.8 or 80%), then the odds are 0.8 / (1 0.8) = 4. If you bet 4 at fair 
odds and the event occurred, you would receive back 1 plus your 
original 4 stake. This would be presented in fractional odds of 4 to 1 
on (written as 1:4 or 1/4), in decimal odds as 1.25 to include the 
returned stake, in craps as 5 for 4, and in moneyline odds as 400 
representing the stake necessary to gain 100. 

The odds are a ratio of probabilities; an odds ratio is a ratio of 
odds, that is, a ratio of ratios of probabilities. Odds-ratios are often 
used in analysis of clinical trials. While they have useful mathematical 
properties, they can produce counter-intuitive results: in the example 
above an 80% probability is four times the chance of a 20% 
probability but the odds are 16 times higher. 
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Betting odds slang 


Betting odds slang is a series of words used to describe particular 
common fractional odds. 


¢ Evens - Levels, Scotch 
+ 2/1 - Bottle 

* 3/1 - Carpet, Gimmel 
- 4/1 - Rouf 

¢ 5/1 - Hand 

« 5/2 - Face 


* 6/1 - X's 

* 7/1 - Nevs 

* 8/1 - T.H. 

* O/1 - Enin 

* 10/1 - Cockle, Net 

* 11/10 - Tips 

* 33/1 - Double Carpet 

* 100/30 - Burlington Bertie 
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Parlay 


A parlay is a single bet that links together two or more individual 
wagers and is dependent on all of those wagers winning together. The 
benefit of the parlay is that there are much higher payoffs than 
placing each individual bet separately since the difficulty of hitting it 
is much higher. If any of the bets in the parlay loses, the entire parlay 
loses. 

For example: Joe placed a three-team NFL parlay on the Lions, 
Bears and Bengals. If any one of those teams fail to cover the spread, 
Joe loses his parlay bet. But if all three teams beat the spread, Joe gets 
paid $600 for every $100 bet. 
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Prediction market 


Prediction markets are speculative (i.e., betting) markets created for 
the purpose of making predictions. Assets are created whose final cash 
value is tied to a particular event (e.g., will the next US president be a 
Republican) or parameter (e.g., total sales next quarter). The current 
market prices can then be interpreted as predictions of the probability 
of the event or the expected value of the parameter. Other names for 
prediction markets include information markets, decision markets, 
idea futures, and virtual markets. 

People who buy low and sell high are rewarded for improving the 
market prediction, while those who buy high and sell low are 
punished for degrading the market prediction. Evidence so far 
suggests that prediction markets are at least as accurate as other 
institutions predicting the same events with a similar pool of 
participants. 

Public examples include TradeSports, the Iowa Electronic Markets, 


NewsFutures, Hollywood Stock Exchange and HedgeStreet. One of the 
oldest and most famous is the University of Iowa's Iowa Electronic 
Market. Since 1988, it has predicted the results of American 
presidential elections more accurately than traditional polls 75 
percent of the time. The Hollywood Stock Exchange, a virtual market 
game established in 1996, in which players buy and sell prediction 
shares of movies, actors, directors, and film-related options, correctly 
predicted 35 of 2005's 40 big-category Oscar nominees and 7 out of 8 
top category winners. HedgeStreet, designated in 2004 as a market 
and regulated by the Commodity Futures Trading Commission, 
enables internet traders to speculate on economic events. 

These markets actually have a long and colorful lineage. Betting on 
elections was common in the U.S. until at least the 1940s, with formal 
markets existing on Wall Street in the months leading up to the race. 
Newspapers reported market conditions to give a sense of the 
closeness of the contest in this period prior to scientific polling. The 
markets involved thousands of participants, had millions of dollars in 
volume in current terms, and had remarkable predictive accuracy. See 
Paul Rhode and Koleman Strumpf (2004) for additional details. 

In July 2003, the U.S. Department of Defense publicized a Policy 
Analysis Market and on their website speculated that additional topics 
for markets might include terrorist attacks. A critical backlash quickly 
denounced the program as a "terrorism futures market" and the 
Pentagon hastily cancelled the program. 

Prediction markets were championed in James Surowiecki's 2004 
book The Wisdom of Crowds. 

Prediction markets are rapidly becoming useful decision support 
tools for corporations. Several major companies in the US and in 
Europe are current users of internal prediction markets. 


Theoretical challenges 


Some academic research has focused on potential flaws with the 
prediction market concept. In particular, Dr. Charles F. Manksi of the 
Northwestern University Department of Economics published a paper 
in 2004, “Interpreting the Predictions of Prediction Markets”, in which 
he attempts to show mathematically that under a wide range of 
assumptions the "predictions" of such markets do not closely 
correspond to the actual probability beliefs of the market participants 
unless the market probability is near either 0 or 1. Manski suggests 
that directly asking a group of participants to estimate probabilities 
may lead to better results. However, Steven Gjerstad (Purdue) in his 
paper "Risk Aversion, Beliefs, and Prediction Market Equilibrium"has 


shown that prediction market prices are typically very close to the 
mean belief of market participants if the distribution of beliefs is 
smooth (as with a normal distribution, for example). Justin Wolfers 
(Wharton) and Eric Zitzewitz (Stanford) have obtained similar results, 
and also include some analysis of prediction market data, in their 
paper "Interpreting Prediction Market Prices as Probabilities". In 
practice, the prices of binary prediction markets have proven to be 
closely related to actual frequencies of event in the real world. 
Relevant data has been published in Pennock et al's "The real power of 
artificial markets" (Science, 2001) and Servan-Schreiber et all's 
"Prediction Markets: Does Money Matter?" (Electronic Markets, 2004). 

Prediction markets also suffer from the same types of inaccuracy as 
other kinds of market, i.e. liquidity or other factors not intended to be 
measured are taken into account as risk factors by the market 
participants, distorting the market probabilities. There can also be 
direct attempts to manipulate such markets. In the Tradesports 2004 
presidential markets there was an apparent manipulation effort (an 
anonymous trader sold short so many Bush 2004 presidential futures 
contracts that the price was driven to zero, implying a zero percent 
chance that Bush would win. The only rational purpose of such a trade 
would be an attempt to manipulate the market in a strategy called a 
"bear raid". The manipulation effort failed, however, as the price of 
the contract rebounded rapidly to its previous level.) As more press 
attention is paid to prediction markets, it is likely that more groups 
will be motivated to manipulate them. However, in practice, such 
attempts at manipulation have always proven to be very short lived. 
In their forthcoming paper entitled "Information Aggregation and 
Manipulation in an Experimental Market" (2005), Hanson, Oprea and 
Porter (George Mason U), show how attempts at market manipulation 
in fact end up increasing the accuracy of the market because they 
provide that much more profit incentive to bet against the 
manipulator. 

Prediction markets may also be subject to speculative bubbles. For 
example in the year 2000 IEM presidential futures markets a flood of 
new traders in the final week of the election caused the market to 
gyrate wildly, making its "predictions" useless. 

A common belief among economists and the financial community 
in general is that prediction markets based on play money cannot 
possibly generate credible predictions. However, the data collected so 
far disagrees.) analyzed data from the Hollywood Stock Exchange and 
the Foresight Exchange and concluded that market prices predicted 
actual outcomes and/or outcome frequencies in the real world.) 
compared an entire season's worth of NFL predictions from 
NewsFutures' play-money exchange to those of Tradesports, an 


equivalent real-money exchange based in Ireland. Both exchanges 
performed equally well. In this case, using real money did not lead to 
better predictions. 

Some experimental systems are underway to provide data on 
alternatives to prediction markets that seek to avoid some of the 
theoretical pitfalls mentioned earlier. For example, polling firm TIPP 
Online has experimented with "national zeitgeist" questions which ask 
participants who they think will win rather than who they will vote 
for personally. This proved to be a more stable and accurate predictor 
in the 2004 US presidential race than traditional polls. Another 
experimental system is Owise which directly asks participants to 
estimate probabilities on a wide range of future events, and rewards 
accurate performance with status, titles, and small cash prizes. Owise 
functions as a hive mind or a kind of neural network in which each 
"neuron" is a human being whose predictions are assigned a weight 
based on past performance. In fact, this is not so different from what 
naturally happens in a prediction market where those who make good 
predictions do profit at the expense of those who make bad 
predictions, thus progressively increasing their relative influence on 
the market through how much money they can bring to bear to back 
up their predictions. There is currently not enough data and history to 
check how these alternatives will compare to prediction markets in 
terms of forecasting ability. 


Commercial interest 


* Hewlett-Packard pioneered applications in sales forecasting and 
now uses prediction markets in several business units. 
Mentioned in academic publications from HP Labs. Also 
mentioned in Newsweek (October 2004) 

* Corning, Eli Lilly, Abbott Labs, Siemens, Masterfoods, Arcelor 
and other global companies are listed as NewsFutures 
customers. 

* Intel mentioned in Harvard Business Review (April 2003) in 

relation to managing manufacturing capacity. 

Microsoft is piloting prediction markets internally. 

* France Telecom's Project Destiny has been in use since 
mid-2004, with very successful predictive behaviour. 

* Google has confirmed that it uses a predictive market internally 
in its official blog 
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Proposition bet 


In gambling, a proposition bet (also called a prop bet) is any bet 
made for a sum of money that involves a proposition. An example is 
the professional poker player, Howard "The Professor" Lederer, a 
vegetarian who wagered $10,000 with a fellow gambler that he could 
eat a cheeseburger. He did it and won the money. Golf is a very 
common game for prop bets. 
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Scientific wager 


A scientific wager is a wager whose outcome is settled by scientific 
method. They typically consist of an offer to pay a certain sum of 
money on the scientific proof or disproof of some currently uncertain 
statement. Some wagers have specific date restrictions for collection, 
but many are open. Wagers occasionally exert a powerful galvanizing 
effect on society and the scientific community. 

Notable scientists who have made scientific wagers include 
Stephen Hawking and Richard Feynman. Stanford Linear Accelerator 
has an open book containing about 35 bets in particle physics dating 
back to 1980; many are still unresolved. 


Famous scientific wagers 


* In 1959, Richard Feynman bet $1000 that no-one could 
construct a motor no bigger than 1/64 of an inch on a side. He 
lost the bet when Bill McLennan, using amateur radio skills, 
constructed such a motor. Feynman had never formalized the 
bet because he couldn't define his terms sufficiently precisely, 
but paid up anyway; Feynman is also on record as saying that 
he was disappointed with the outcome because he had hoped 
his reward would stimulate some new fabrication technology, 
but McLellan's motor used only existing techniques. Physicist 
Philip Ball, writing in Nature Materials, discusses this episode 
and concludes "Do we, like Feynman, always underestimate 
what our current technologies can achieve?" 

* In 1975, cosmologist Stephen Hawking bet fellow cosmologist 
Kip Thorne a subscription to Penthouse magazine for Thorne 
against four years of Private Eye for him that a Cygnus X-1 
would turn out not to be a black hole. It was, so Hawking lost. It 


has been said that Hawking hoped to lose the bet as so much of 
his own work depended upon the existence of black holes. For 
Hawking, then, the bet was a type of insurance. 

In 1997 Stephen Hawking and Kip Thorne made a bet with John 
Preskill on the ultimate resolution of the apparent contradiction 
between Hawking radiation resulting in loss of information, and 
a requirement of quantum mechanics that information cannot 
be destroyed. Hawking and Thorne bet that information must be 
lost in a black hole; Preskill bet that it must not. The formal 
wager is: "When an initial pure quantum state undergoes 
gravitational collapse to form a black hole, the final state at the 
end of black hole evaporation will always be a pure quantum 
state". The stake is an encyclopedia of the winner's choice, from 
which "information can be recovered at will". Hawking 
conceded the bet in 2004. See also: Thorne Hawking Preskill bet 
In 1980, biologist Paul R. Ehrlich bet economist Julian Lincoln 
Simon that the price of a portfolio of $200 of each of five 
mineral commodities (copper, chromium, nickel, tin, and 
tungsten) would rise over the next 10 years. He lost: by 1990, 
the prices had fallen to $576. See also: Wager between Julian 
Simon and Paul Ehrlich. 

In 1870, Alfred Russel Wallace bet John Hampden, a believer in 
the flat-Earth theory, that he (Wallace) could prove the flat 
Earth hypothesis incorrect. The sum staked was £500 (then 
worth a great deal more than now). A test, involving a stretch of 
the Old Bedford Canal, in London, was agreed on: Wallace 
measured the curvature of the canal's surface using two markers 
separated by about five kilometres and suspended at equal 
heights above the water's surface. Using a telescope mounted 
5km from one of the markers, Wallace established that the 
nearer one appeared to be the higher of the two. An 
independent referee agreed that this showed the Earth's surface 
to curve away from the telescope, and so Wallace received his 
money. However, Hampden never accepted the result and made 
increasingly unpleasant threats to Wallace. 

In 1684, Christopher Wren announced that he would give a 
book worth 40 shillings to anyone who could deduce Kepler's 
laws from the inverse-square law. Isaac Newton's musings on 
this problem eventually grew into his Principia. However, 
Newton was too late to qualify for the book. Historian Alan 
Shapiro has stated that this episode was "undoubtedly one of the 
most crucial wagers in scientific history". 


See also 


* The efforts of photographer Eadweard Muybridge to capture the 
motion of a galloping horse were not part of a wager, contrary 
to popular opinion. 

* Pascal's wager is not a wager in the sense used in this article. 
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Simon-Ehrlich wager 


Julian L. Simon and Paul Ehrlich entered in a famous wager in 1980, 
betting on a mutually agreed upon measure of resource scarcity over 
the decade leading up to 1990. 


The wager 


Simon had Ehrlich choose five of several commodity metals. 
Ehrlich chose 5 metals: copper, chrome, nickel, tin, and tungsten. 
Simon bet that their prices would go down. Ehrlich bet they would go 
up. 

"The face-off occurred in the pages of Social Science Quarterly, where 
Simon challenged Ehrlich to put his money where his mouth was. In 
response to Ehrlich's published claim that "If I were a gambler, I would take 
even money that England will not exist in the year 2000" - a proposition 
Simon regarded as too silly to bother with - Simon countered with "a public 
offer to stake US$10,000 ... on my belief that the cost of non-government- 
controlled raw materials (including grain and oil) will not rise in the long 
run. 

You could name your own terms: select any raw material you wanted - 
copper, tin, whatever - and select any date in the future, "any date more 
than a year away," and Simon would bet that the commodity's price on 
that date would be lower than what it was at the time of the wager." ... 
Ehrlich and his colleagues picked five metals that they thought would 
undergo big price rises: chromium, copper, nickel, tin, and tungsten. Then, 
on paper, they bought $200 worth of each, for a total bet of $1,000, using 
the prices on September 29, 1980, as an index. They designated September 
29, 1990, 10 years hence, as the payoff date. If the inflation-adjusted 
prices of the various metals rose in the interim, Simon would pay Ehrlich 
the combined difference; if the prices fell, Ehrlich et al. would pay Simon. 
... Between 1980 and 1990, the world's population grew by more than 800 


million, the largest increase in one decade in all of history. But by 
September 1990, without a single exception, the price of each of Ehrlich's 
selected metals had fallen, and in some cases had dropped through the 
floor. Chrome, which had sold for $3.90 a pound in 1980, was down to 
$3.70 in 1990. Tin, which was $8.72 a pound in 1980, was down to 
$3.88 a decade later. 

As a result, in October 1990, Paul Ehrlich mailed Julian Simon a 
check for $576.07 to settle the wager in Simon's favor. 


Analysis of why Ehrlich lost 


According to Paul Ehrlich's website: "In 1980, Julian Simon 
repeatedly challenged environmental scientists to bet against him on trends 
in prices of commodities, asserting that humanity would never run out of 
anything. Paul and the other scientists knew that the five metals in the 
proposed wager were not critical indicators and said so at the time. They 
emphasized that the depletion of so-called renewable _resources-- 
environmental resources such as soils, forests, species diversity, and 
groundwater--is much more indicative of the deteriorating state of society's 
life-support systems....Nonetheless, after consulting with many colleagues, 
Paul and Berkeley physicists John Harte and John Holdren accepted 
Simon's challenge in late 1980..." 

Julian Simon won because the price of three of the five metals 
went down in absolute terms and all five of the metals fell in price in 
inflation adjusted terms with both tin and tungsten falling by more 
than half (inflation adjusted). So, per the terms of the wager, Ehrlich 
paid Simon the difference in price between the same quantity of 
metals in 1980 and 1990 (which was $576.07). The prices of all five 
metals increased between 1950 and 1975, but Ehrlich believes three 
of the five went down during the 1980s because of the price of oil 
doubling in 1979, and because of a worldwide recession in the early 
1980s. 

Yet, it is significant that "All of the former's [Ehrlich's] grim 
predictions had been decisively overturned by events. Ehrlich was wrong 
about higher natural resource prices, about "famines of unbelievable 
proportions" occurring by 1975, about "hundreds of millions of people 
starving to death" in the 1970s and '80s, about the world "entering a 
genuine age of scarcity." 

In 1990, for his having promoted "greater public understanding of 
environmental problems," Ehrlich received a MacArthur Foundation 
"genius" award." 

"[Simon] always found it somewhat peculiar that neither the Science 
piece nor his public wager with Ehrlich nor anything else that he did, said, 


or wrote seemed to make much of a dent on the world at large. For some 
reason he could never comprehend, people were inclined to believe the very 
worst about anything and everything; they were immune to contrary 
evidence just as if they'd been medically vaccinated against the force of 
fact. Furthermore, there seemed to be a bizarre reverse-Cassandra effect 
operating in the universe: whereas the mythical Cassandra spoke the awful 
truth and was not believed, these days "experts" spoke awful falsehoods, 
and they were believed. Repeatedly being wrong actually seemed to be an 
advantage, conferring some sort of puzzling magic glow upon the speaker." 

Simon offered to raise the wager to $20,000 and use any resources 
at any time that Ehrlich preferred, but the two were unable to reach 
an agreement on the terms of a second wager. 


The proposed second wager 


Understanding that Simon wanted to bet again, Ehrlich and 
climatologist Stephen Schneider counter-offered, challenging Simon to 
bet on 15 current trends, betting $1000 that each will get worse (as in 
the previous wager) over a ten year future period. 

The trends they bet would continue to worsen were: 

The three years 2002-2004 will on average be warmer than 
1992-1994. 
There will be more carbon dioxide in the atmosphere in 2004 
than in 1994. 
There will be more nitrous oxide in the atmosphere in 2004 than 
1994. 
The concentration of ozone in the lower atmosphere (the 
troposphere) will be greater than in 1994. 
Emissions of the air pollutant sulfur dioxide in Asia will be 
significantly greater in 2004 than in 1994. 
There will be less fertile cropland per person in 2004 than in 
1994. 
There will be less agricultural soil per person in 2004 than 1994. 
There will be on average less rice and wheat grown per person in 
2002-2004 than in 1992-1994. 
In developing nations there will be less firewood available per 
person in 2004 than in 1994. 
The remaining area of virgin tropical moist forests will be 
significantly smaller in 2004 than in 1994. 
The oceanic fisheries harvest per person will continue its 
downward trend and thus in 2004 will be smaller than in 1994. 
There will be fewer plant and animal species still extant in 2004 
than in 1994. 


More people will die of AIDS in 2004 than in 1994. 

Between 1994 and 2004, sperm cell counts of human males will 
continue to decline and reproductive disorders will continue to 
increase. 

The gap in wealth between the richest 10% of humanity and the 
poorest 10% will be greater in 2004 than in 1994. 

Simon declined the bet, and used the following analogy to explain 
why he did so: 

"Let me characterize their [Ehrlich and Schneider's] offer as follows. I 
predict, and this is for real, that the average performances in the next 
Olympics will be better than those in the last Olympics. On average, the 
performances have gotten better, Olympics to Olympics, for a variety of 
reasons. What Ehrlich and others says is that they don't want to bet on 
athletic performances, they want to bet on the conditions of the track, or 
the weather, or the officials, or any other such indirect measure." 
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Sucker bet 


A sucker bet is a bet based on something other than expected return 
including: 


* parlays: One bet ticket written with at least two wagers (all 
must win for the ticket to cash). 

* teaser: A sucker wager that allows bettors to add and subtract 
points from posted odds. 

* exotic: Any wager other than a straight bet or parlay (also 
referred to as a proposition or prop). 


To calculate expected return, use the following formula: 
EXPECTED RETURN = POTENTIAL WINNING * PROBABILITY OF 
WINNING - POTENTIAL COST * PROBABILITY OF LOSING. 

It is a bet where the odds of winning are significantly and clearly 
worse than the payout. 

For example, the chances of correctly guessing the order of the 
final 3 cards of Faro is usually 1 in 4, yet the bet only pays 3:1. Taking 
insurance in Blackjack is also often considered a sucker bet. 

Sucker bets are often created to offer higher payouts to offer the 
player a chance at "fast money" in exchange for a decreased chance of 
winning. 
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Copyright © version 1.0 2006 by MultiMedia and Nicolae Sfetcu. 
Permission is granted to copy, distribute and/or modify this document 
under the terms of the GNU Free Documentation License, Version 1.2 
or any later version published by the Free Software Foundation; with 
no Invariant Sections, with no Front-Cover Texts, and with no Back- 
Cover Texts. A copy of the license can be found in this page, as well as 
at the GNU Free Documentation License. 

This book, in all its versions (also those modified from third parties 
in italian, english or whichever other language), for will of the 
authors, may be reproduced also integrally without violating any law 
in as much as this book is released under the GNU Free 
Documentation License. 

This book: 


* May be modified partially or integrally creating manuals for 
companies, agencies or persons who deal with formatting, 
changing either the diagram or the contents or the pagination. 

* May be distributed either in its original or in modified form, or 
either in electronic or in paper format from either field 
periodicals or not, Internet sites and whichever other medium. 

* May be used as internal manual by companies, public or private 
agencies, or universities . 

* May be used distributed by universities as a hand-out. 

* May even be resold without having to recognize any type of 
royalty to the authors on the condition that the purchasers be 
granted the freedom of making even integral copies, redistribute 
or resell them. 
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GNU Free Documentation License 


Version 1.2, November 2002 


Copyright (C) 2000,2001,2002 Free Software 
Foundation, Inc. 51 Franklin St, Fifth Floor, 
Boston, MA 02110-1301 USA Everyone is permitted to 
copy and distribute verbatim copies of this license 
document, but changing it is not allowed. 


0. PREAMBLE 

The purpose of this License is to make a manual, textbook, or other 
functional and useful document "free" in the sense of freedom: to 
assure everyone the effective freedom to copy and redistribute it, with 
or without modifying it, either commercially or noncommercially. 
Secondarily, this License preserves for the author and publisher a way 
to get credit for their work, while not being considered responsible for 
modifications made by others. 

This License is a kind of "copyleft", which means that derivative 
works of the document must themselves be free in the same sense. It 
complements the GNU General Public License, which is a copyleft 
license designed for free software. 

We have designed this License in order to use it for manuals for 
free software, because free software needs free documentation: a free 
program should come with manuals providing the same freedoms that 
the software does. But this License is not limited to software manuals; 
it can be used for any textual work, regardless of subject matter or 
whether it is published as a printed book. We recommend this License 
principally for works whose purpose is instruction or reference. 

1. APPLICABILITY AND DEFINITIONS 

This License applies to any manual or other work, in any medium, 
that contains a notice placed by the copyright holder saying it can be 
distributed under the terms of this License. Such a notice grants a 
world-wide, royalty-free license, unlimited in duration, to use that 
work under the conditions stated herein. The "Document", below, 
refers to any such manual or work. Any member of the public is a 
licensee, and is addressed as "you". You accept the license if you copy, 
modify or distribute the work in a way requiring permission under 
copyright law. 

A "Modified Version" of the Document means any work containing 
the Document or a portion of it, either copied verbatim, or with 
modifications and/or translated into another language. 

A "Secondary Section" is a named appendix or a front-matter 
section of the Document that deals exclusively with the relationship of 
the publishers or authors of the Document to the Document's overall 
subject (or to related matters) and contains nothing that could fall 
directly within that overall subject. (Thus, if the Document is in part a 
textbook of mathematics, a Secondary Section may not explain any 


mathematics.) The relationship could be a matter of historical 
connection with the subject or with related matters, or of legal, 
commercial, philosophical, ethical or political position regarding 
them. 

The "Invariant Sections" are certain Secondary Sections whose 
titles are designated, as being those of Invariant Sections, in the notice 
that says that the Document is released under this License. If a section 
does not fit the above definition of Secondary then it is not allowed to 
be designated as Invariant. The Document may contain zero Invariant 
Sections. If the Document does not identify any Invariant Sections 
then there are none. 

The "Cover Texts" are certain short passages of text that are listed, 
as Front-Cover Texts or Back-Cover Texts, in the notice that says that 
the Document is released under this License. A Front-Cover Text may 
be at most 5 words, and a Back-Cover Text may be at most 25 words. 

A "Transparent" copy of the Document means a machine-readable 
copy, represented in a format whose specification is available to the 
general public, that is suitable for revising the document 
straightforwardly with generic text editors or (for images composed of 
pixels) generic paint programs or (for drawings) some widely 
available drawing editor, and that is suitable for input to text 
formatters or for automatic translation to a variety of formats suitable 
for input to text formatters. A copy made in an otherwise Transparent 
file format whose markup, or absence of markup, has been arranged 
to thwart or discourage subsequent modification by readers is not 
Transparent. An image format is not Transparent if used for any 
substantial amount of text. A copy that is not "Transparent" is called 
"Opaque". 

Examples of suitable formats for Transparent copies include plain 
ASCII without markup, Texinfo input format, LaTeX input format, 
SGML or XML using a publicly available DTD, and _ standard- 
conforming simple HTML, PostScript or PDF designed for human 
modification. Examples of transparent image formats include PNG, 
XCF and JPG. Opaque formats include proprietary formats that can be 
read and edited only by proprietary word processors, SGML or XML 
for which the DTD and/or processing tools are not generally available, 
and the machine-generated HTML, PostScript or PDF produced by 
some word processors for output purposes only. 

The "Title Page" means, for a printed book, the title page itself, 
plus such following pages as are needed to hold, legibly, the material 
this License requires to appear in the title page. For works in formats 
which do not have any title page as such, "Title Page" means the text 
near the most prominent appearance of the work's title, preceding the 
beginning of the body of the text. 


A section "Entitled XYZ" means a named subunit of the Document 
whose title either is precisely XYZ or contains XYZ in parentheses 
following text that translates XYZ in another language. (Here XYZ 
stands for a specific section name mentioned below, such as 
"Acknowledgements", "Dedications", "Endorsements", or "History".) To 
"Preserve the Title" of such a section when you modify the Document 
means that it remains a section "Entitled XYZ" according to this 
definition. 

The Document may include Warranty Disclaimers next to the 
notice which states that this License applies to the Document. These 
Warranty Disclaimers are considered to be included by reference in 
this License, but only as regards disclaiming warranties: any other 
implication that these Warranty Disclaimers may have is void and has 
no effect on the meaning of this License. 

2. VERBATIM COPYING 

You may copy and distribute the Document in any medium, either 
commercially or noncommercially, provided that this License, the 
copyright notices, and the license notice saying this License applies to 
the Document are reproduced in all copies, and that you add no other 
conditions whatsoever to those of this License. You may not use 
technical measures to obstruct or control the reading or further 
copying of the copies you make or distribute. However, you may 
accept compensation in exchange for copies. If you distribute a large 
enough number of copies you must also follow the conditions in 
section 3. 

You may also lend copies, under the same conditions stated above, 
and you may publicly display copies. 

3. COPYING IN QUANTITY 

If you publish printed copies (or copies in media that commonly 
have printed covers) of the Document, numbering more than 100, and 
the Document's license notice requires Cover Texts, you must enclose 
the copies in covers that carry, clearly and legibly, all these Cover 
Texts: Front-Cover Texts on the front cover, and Back-Cover Texts on 
the back cover. Both covers must also clearly and legibly identify you 
as the publisher of these copies. The front cover must present the full 
title with all words of the title equally prominent and visible. You may 
add other material on the covers in addition. Copying with changes 
limited to the covers, as long as they preserve the title of the 
Document and satisfy these conditions, can be treated as verbatim 
copying in other respects. 

If the required texts for either cover are too voluminous to fit 
legibly, you should put the first ones listed (as many as fit reasonably) 
on the actual cover, and continue the rest onto adjacent pages. 

If you publish or distribute Opaque copies of the Document 


numbering more than 100, you must either include a machine- 
readable Transparent copy along with each Opaque copy, or state in 
or with each Opaque copy a computer-network location from which 
the general network-using public has access to download using public- 
standard network protocols a complete Transparent copy of the 
Document, free of added material. If you use the latter option, you 
must take reasonably prudent steps, when you begin distribution of 
Opaque copies in quantity, to ensure that this Transparent copy will 
remain thus accessible at the stated location until at least one year 
after the last time you distribute an Opaque copy (directly or through 
your agents or retailers) of that edition to the public. 

It is requested, but not required, that you contact the authors of 
the Document well before redistributing any large number of copies, 
to give them a chance to provide you with an updated version of the 
Document. 

4. MODIFICATIONS 

You may copy and distribute a Modified Version of the Document 
under the conditions of sections 2 and 3 above, provided that you 
release the Modified Version under precisely this License, with the 
Modified Version filling the role of the Document, thus licensing 
distribution and modification of the Modified Version to whoever 
possesses a copy of it. In addition, you must do these things in the 
Modified Version: 


* A. Use in the Title Page (and on the covers, if any) a title 
distinct from that of the Document, and from those of previous 
versions (which should, if there were any, be listed in the 
History section of the Document). You may use the same title as 
a previous version if the original publisher of that version gives 
permission. 

* B. List on the Title Page, as authors, one or more persons or 
entities responsible for authorship of the modifications in the 
Modified Version, together with at least five of the principal 
authors of the Document (all of its principal authors, if it has 
fewer than five), unless they release you from this requirement. 

* C. State on the Title page the name of the publisher of the 
Modified Version, as the publisher. 

* D. Preserve all the copyright notices of the Document. 

* E. Add an appropriate copyright notice for your modifications 
adjacent to the other copyright notices. 

* F. Include, immediately after the copyright notices, a license 
notice giving the public permission to use the Modified Version 
under the terms of this License, in the form shown in the 


If 


Addendum below. 

G. Preserve in that license notice the full lists of Invariant 
Sections and required Cover Texts given in the Document's 
license notice. 

H. Include an unaltered copy of this License. 

I. Preserve the section Entitled "History", Preserve its Title, and 
add to it an item stating at least the title, year, new authors, and 
publisher of the Modified Version as given on the Title Page. If 
there is no section Entitled "History" in the Document, create 
one stating the title, year, authors, and publisher of the 
Document as given on its Title Page, then add an item 
describing the Modified Version as stated in the previous 
sentence. 

J. Preserve the network location, if any, given in the Document 
for public access to a Transparent copy of the Document, and 
likewise the network locations given in the Document for 
previous versions it was based on. These may be placed in the 
"History" section. You may omit a network location for a work 
that was published at least four years before the Document 
itself, or if the original publisher of the version it refers to gives 
permission. 

K. For any section Entitled "Acknowledgements" or 
"Dedications", Preserve the Title of the section, and preserve in 
the section all the substance and tone of each of the contributor 
acknowledgements and/or dedications given therein. 

L. Preserve all the Invariant Sections of the Document, 
unaltered in their text and in their titles. Section numbers or the 
equivalent are not considered part of the section titles. 

M. Delete any section Entitled "Endorsements". Such a section 
may not be included in the Modified Version. 

N. Do not retitle any existing section to be Entitled 
"Endorsements" or to conflict in title with any Invariant Section. 
O. Preserve any Warranty Disclaimers. 


the Modified Version includes new front-matter sections or 


appendices that qualify as Secondary Sections and contain no material 
copied from the Document, you may at your option designate some or 
all of these sections as invariant. To do this, add their titles to the list 
of Invariant Sections in the Modified Version's license notice. These 
titles must be distinct from any other section titles. 

You may add a section Entitled "Endorsements", provided it 
contains nothing but endorsements of your Modified Version by 
various parties--for example, statements of peer review or that the text 
has been approved by an organization as the authoritative definition 


of a standard. 

You may add a passage of up to five words as a Front-Cover Text, 
and a passage of up to 25 words as a Back-Cover Text, to the end of 
the list of Cover Texts in the Modified Version. Only one passage of 
Front-Cover Text and one of Back-Cover Text may be added by (or 
through arrangements made by) any one entity. If the Document 
already includes a cover text for the same cover, previously added by 
you or by arrangement made by the same entity you are acting on 
behalf of, you may not add another; but you may replace the old one, 
on explicit permission from the previous publisher that added the old 
one. 

The author(s) and publisher(s) of the Document do not by this 
License give permission to use their names for publicity for or to assert 
or imply endorsement of any Modified Version. 

5. COMBINING DOCUMENTS 

You may combine the Document with other documents released 
under this License, under the terms defined in section 4 above for 
modified versions, provided that you include in the combination all of 
the Invariant Sections of all of the original documents, unmodified, 
and list them all as Invariant Sections of your combined work in its 
license notice, and that you preserve all their Warranty Disclaimers. 

The combined work need only contain one copy of this License, 
and multiple identical Invariant Sections may be replaced with a 
single copy. If there are multiple Invariant Sections with the same 
name but different contents, make the title of each such section 
unique by adding at the end of it, in parentheses, the name of the 
original author or publisher of that section if known, or else a unique 
number. Make the same adjustment to the section titles in the list of 
Invariant Sections in the license notice of the combined work. 

In the combination, you must combine any sections Entitled 
"History" in the various original documents, forming one section 
Entitled "History"; likewise combine any _ sections Entitled 
"Acknowledgements", and any sections Entitled "Dedications". You 
must delete all sections Entitled "Endorsements." 

6. COLLECTIONS OF DOCUMENTS 

You may make a collection consisting of the Document and other 
documents released under this License, and replace the individual 
copies of this License in the various documents with a single copy that 
is included in the collection, provided that you follow the rules of this 
License for verbatim copying of each of the documents in all other 
respects. 

You may extract a single document from such a collection, and 
distribute it individually under this License, provided you insert a 
copy of this License into the extracted document, and follow this 


License in all other respects regarding verbatim copying of that 
document. 

7. AGGREGATION WITH INDEPENDENT WORKS 

A compilation of the Document or its derivatives with other 
separate and independent documents or works, in or on a volume of a 
storage or distribution medium, is called an "aggregate" if the 
copyright resulting from the compilation is not used to limit the legal 
rights of the compilation's users beyond what the individual works 
permit. When the Document is included in an aggregate, this License 
does not apply to the other works in the aggregate which are not 
themselves derivative works of the Document. 

If the Cover Text requirement of section 3 is applicable to these 
copies of the Document, then if the Document is less than one half of 
the entire aggregate, the Document's Cover Texts may be placed on 
covers that bracket the Document within the aggregate, or the 
electronic equivalent of covers if the Document is in electronic form. 
Otherwise they must appear on printed covers that bracket the whole 
aggregate. 

8. TRANSLATION 

Translation is considered a kind of modification, so you may 
distribute translations of the Document under the terms of section 4. 
Replacing Invariant Sections with translations requires special 
permission from their copyright holders, but you may include 
translations of some or all Invariant Sections in addition to the 
original versions of these Invariant Sections. You may include a 
translation of this License, and all the license notices in the Document, 
and any Warranty Disclaimers, provided that you also include the 
original English version of this License and the original versions of 
those notices and disclaimers. In case of a disagreement between the 
translation and the original version of this License or a notice or 
disclaimer, the original version will prevail. 

If a section in the Document is Entitled "Acknowledgements", 
"Dedications", or "History", the requirement (section 4) to Preserve its 
Title (section 1) will typically require changing the actual title. 

9. TERMINATION 

You may not copy, modify, sublicense, or distribute the Document 
except as expressly provided for under this License. Any other attempt 
to copy, modify, sublicense or distribute the Document is void, and 
will automatically terminate your rights under this License. However, 
parties who have received copies, or rights, from you under this 
License will not have their licenses terminated so long as such parties 
remain in full compliance. 

10. FUTURE REVISIONS OF THIS LICENSE 

The Free Software Foundation may publish new, revised versions 


of the GNU Free Documentation License from time to time. Such new 
versions will be similar in spirit to the present version, but may differ 
in detail to address new problems or concerns. See_ http:// 
www.gnu.org/copyleft/. 

Each version of the License is given a distinguishing version 
number. If the Document specifies that a particular numbered version 
of this License "or any later version" applies to it, you have the option 
of following the terms and conditions either of that specified version 
or of any later version that has been published (not as a draft) by the 
Free Software Foundation. If the Document does not specify a version 
number of this License, you may choose any version ever published 
(not as a draft) by the Free Software Foundation. 
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